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some  like  it  hot,  some  like  it  cold 


Tliese  are  the  days  when  ice  appears  in  coflee — hut 
not  as  universally  as  you  may  think.  In  New 
England,  for  instance,  some  40%  of  the  populace 
turns  to  this  summertime  beverage — yet  in  a  group 
of  Southern  states  where  you’d  expect  far  more 
demand  for  any  ice-cold  beverage,  oidy  7.9% 
are  devotees. 

The  reason?  Perhaps  it’s  just  a  matter  of  taste.  Per¬ 
haps  other  beverages  have  captured  the  market 
(certainly  almost  everybody  drinks  coffee — and  ice 
isn’t  hard  to  come  by). 

Either  way,  it  shows  once  again  that  customs  and 
habits — as  well  as  people — make  markets.  No  mat- 


ter  what  you  make  or  sell,  your  advertising  stands 
a  better  chance  to  make  a  sale  when  it  takes  such 
market  variations  into  account. 

The  medium  built  for  the  market-by-market  ap¬ 
proach  to  selling  your  product  is  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  It’s  as  local  as  the  palm  of  your  hand,  fits 
its  own  market  like  a  glove.  You’ll  find  it  gives  you 
a  chance  to  apply  pressure  where  it’s  needed,  turn 
it  off  where  it  isn’t — a  definite  asset  when  selling 
costs  are  high,  competition  is  keen  and 


All  Business  Is  Local 


"  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you 

moke  your  advertising  more  productive.  Coll  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
or  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4.  Or  ask  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revised  booklet,  "Services  Available  to  Advertisers." 

Sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 


starting 

September  11, 1949 

y 


from  the  Congressional  Record 
Thursday,  May  12,  1949 

“The  District  is  a  rich  community, 
with  income  per  person  60^  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  United  States.  Let  me 
say  that  the  District  of  Columbia  does 
not  know  what  a  depression  is.  Gov* 
ernmental  operations  themselves  assure 
rather  healthy  economic  conditions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  world.” 

— Senator  Morse  of  Oregon, 
speaking  on  the  D,  C,  revenue  bill. 


Both  Trending 


AlwayS’Beiter 
Washington,  D.  C. 


More  employees  this  year  than  last,  hy  a  slight 
margin,  is  the  summary  of  the  reports  made  hy  ^’ash- 
ington’s  eleven  largest  non-governmental  enterprises, 
when  queried  hy  The  W  ashington  Post’s  financial 
editor  in  May.  Since  about  2  out  of  3  employed 
W'^ashingtonians  are  in  private  industry,  this  favor¬ 
able  report  from  the  largest  employers  is  significant 
of  a  healthy  employment  situation.  Important,  too. 
is  the  latest  report  on  Federal  government  workers 
in  metropolitan  Washington.  April  marked  a  new' 
high  in  government  employment  here  for  the  past 
two  years. 

With  employment  high  and  payrolls  higher,  no 
wonder  business  is  better  in  Washington.  Proof? 
During  17  of  the  first  22  weeks  of  1949,  the  Federal 
Reserve  reports  showed  District  of  Columbia  stores’ 
sales  changes  to  be  more  favorable  than  the  average 
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for  the  nation.  Seventeen  ahead  vs.  five  behind — 
that's  better  than  3  to  1  odds  that  your  advertising 
will  sell  better  in  Washington. 


Particularly  if  it’s  in  The  Washington  Post.  It’s 
The  W'ashington  Post  reader  who  makes  W’^ashington 
— America’s  most  literate  city — such  a  good  market, 
because  it’s  the  above-average  purchasing  power  of 
the  Post  reader  that  keeps  pulling  the  Washington 
average  up.  Remember — W'ashington  Post  readers 
are  above  average  in  education,  in  type  of  jobs,  and 
in  income.  Which  means  greater  sales  results  for 
The  W’ashington  Post  advertiser. 


Represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — George  D, 
Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 


Is  it  renlh 

buying  resistance? 


If  your  sales  curve  has  developed  a  1949 
sag — and  you  find  “buying  resistance”  a 
convenient  prop  for  your  morale — just 
spend  a  profitable  minute  reading  this 
story  of  Buntees. 

Buntees  are  hand-lasted  infants  shoes, 
manufactured  by  the  R.  J.  Potvin  Shoe 
Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.  Distributed  na¬ 
tionally,  they  have  been  on  the  market  for 
three  years. 

Until  January,  however,  there  still  were 
many  important  retailers  who  failed  to 
stock  Buntees. 

Then,  on  Sunday,  January  9,  one  588- 
line  advertisement  in  The  New  York 
Times  changed  the  whole  picture. 

The  ad,  placed  by  a  famous  Fifth  Avenue 
department  store,  featured  Buntees — and 
within  one  week  the  store  sold  350  pairs 
of  Buntees.  Orders  poured  in  by  mail 
from  30  states — and  a  month  later  still 
were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  a  day. 


Successful  as  the  ad  was  for  the  New 
York  store,  here’s  what  it  did  for  Richard 
J.  Potvin,  president  of  the  R.  J.  Potvin 
Shoe  Co. : 

“Although  our  shoes  are  distributed  na¬ 
tionally,”  says  Mr.  Potvin,  ‘Sve  w’ere  able 
— after  The  New  York  Times  ad  ap¬ 
peared — to  open  new  accounts  w^hich 
heretofore  w’e  hadn’t  been  able  to  touch.” 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  Mr.  Potvin 
had  signed  up  23  new’  accounts — some  the 
nation’s  largest  department  stores. 

Buntees’  success  in  The  New  York  Times 
points  a  profitable  w'ay  for  your  adver¬ 
tising — straight  to  a  prime  consumer  and 
trade  audience  that  can  turn  your  sales 
sag  into  a  lucrative  bulge. 

It’s  that  sales-making  ability  that  has  led 
advertisers  for  30  years  to  place  more  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  New^  York  Times  than  in 
any  other  New  York  new’spaper. 

Are  you  doing  the  same? 


Slje  Nettr 
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Time  to  Halt  Price  Boosts, 
Cut  Costs,  ICMA  Advised 


Consensus  Favors  '5  and  15'  and 
Shuns  New  Coin,  Sullivan  Reports 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ICMA  Convention 

continued  from  page  3 


ence  of  one  California  daily  that 
raised  its  single  copy  price  to 
seven  cents,  but  did  not  increase 
home  delivery  or  mail  rates. 
The  latter  paper’s  single  copy 
sales  dropped,  but  home  delivery 
and  mail  subscription  increases 
brought  a  net  gain  in  total  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  first  quarter 
this  year. 

"No  matter  what  our  prices 
are  to  readers,"  he  warned,  "we 
should  maintain  the  highest 
practicable  wholesale  rates,  for 
they  measure  the  newspaper's 
circulation  income.” 


Lee  Elected  President 

Joseph  B.  Lee,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times  Union,  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  Walter  G. 
Andrews.  Jere  C.  Healy,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News,  was  ele 
vated  from  second  to  first  vice- 
president,  and  E.  P.  Schwartz. 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  w'as  chosen  second  vice 
president.  L.  W.  McFetridge. 
Tulsa  ( Okla. )  World-Tribune, 
was  re-elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Jack  Calvin.  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  was  elected  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent  (new  title  in  place  of  con¬ 
vention  secretary  in  accordance 
with  revised  constitution  and 
by-laws ) ,  defeating  George 
Hicks.  Columbus  ( O. )  Citizen, 
103  to  97.  Mr.  Hicks,  in  turn, 
was  elected  director-at-large. 

Other  directors  elected  were 
Clark  Farber,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  representing  South¬ 
ern  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Anton  Peterson,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon- Journal,  Pacific 
Northwest  International; 
Thomas  Farrelly,  Providence 
( R.  I. )  Journal-Bulletin,  New 
England;  Pattrick  F.  Fincher, 
Austin  (Tex.)  American-States- 
man,  Texas;  and  Ray  Forrest. 
Toronto  (Ont. )  Globe  &  Mail, 
Canada. 


TOGETHER  AGAIN  IN  CHICAGO,  some  of  those  (the  men)  who  were  present  at  the  first  ICMA  con¬ 
vention  in  1899  celebrate  the  occasion:  Left  to  right — Mrs.  A.  G.  Lincoln.  James  McKernan,  R.  S. 
Grable  of  World  Color  Print  Co.,  James  Wright  Brown  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Joseph  Taylor  of 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal.  A.  G.  Lincoln,  Miss  Virginia  Brown,  and  Col.  D.  B.  G.  Rose. 

.>;ales  of  the  journalism  text-  newspaper  on  the  efficiency,  and  then  pay  commissions  on 
book.  Newspaper  Circulation,’  loyalty  and  zeal  of  their  em-  top  related  to  what  he  does;  or 
written  by  members  of  the  Texas  ployes.  make  the  circulation  worker  an 

CJircu.ation  Managers  Associa-  “We  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  independent  contractor  where- 

tion.  ”  the  tests,  training  techniques,  ever  possible?” 

Mr.  Gates  was  honored  in  job  analyses,  rating  methods  and 
recognition  of  his  "achievement  theories  about  employe  commu-  Newspaperboy  Debate 
in  persuading  colleges  of  jour-  nication  that  are  being  used  jn  discussion  of  “ic  new^na 
nalism  throughout  the  nation  to  successfully  in  other  businesses  perboy  trainine  in  route  man- 
add  the  subject  of  circulation  and  in  some  newspapers.”  Mr.  a|ement  hSl  or  harmful  ?o 
department  operations  to  their  Corson  said.  "The  home.spun  American  vouth’’^The  ^ 

curricula.  ’  meth^s  used  m  many  newspa-  called  “harmfur  effects  were 

ha  VC  Served  us  fairly  well,  presented  by  Don  R.  Davis,  of 

Promotion  Awards  But  could  we  make  greater  t^e  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News- 

Howard  W.  Stodchill,  Phtla-  progress  if  we  adopted  new  per-  Age-Herald  and  Donald  Cole- 

delphia  ( Pa. )  Bulletin,  chair-  -sonnel  techniques  as  rapidly  as  man.  of  the’  New  Orleans  ( La  ) 

man  of  the  ICMA  Newspaper-  we  adopt  new  tieing  machines  Times  Picayune  who  to  d  what 

boy  Committee,  presented  in  the  mail  room?  the  bureaus,  agencies  and  public 

awards  for  the  best  newspaper-  I  fear  the  absence  of  person-  officials  contend  about  the  de 
boy  promotion  as  exhibited  at  nel  administration  from  our  dis-  livery  or  selling  of  newspapers 
the  con^vention.  He  pointed  out  cussions— this  is  the  first  time  The  affirmative  was  presented 
that  this  year  the  committee  in  five  years  that  the  ICMA  has  by  Arthur  S  Daniel  Jr  of  the 
tried  to  equalize  competition  included  a  discussion  of  the  per-  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  aiid  Shiel 
and  to  give  smaller  papers  a  sonnel  responsibilities  of  the  cir-  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  ( O  )  Post 
chance  to  compete  against  each  culation  director — reflects  quite  -jf  (be  true  facts  will  be  pre- 
other.  rather  than  against  the  accurately  the  practices  of  many  sented  facts  as  of  today  I  think 

larger  papers  with  well-organ-  circulation  departments,”  Mr.  that  those  trying  to  regulate  or 

ized  promotion  departments.  Corson  continued.  e.iminate  the  American  newspa- 

Judges  of  this  year's  contest  Outlines  7-Parl  Program  perboy  will  go  hide  their  heads 
were  John  Sandburg,  advertis-  "More  is  needed  than  labor  in  shame,”  said  Mr.  Dunsker. 

j’  Foods  Co.;  relations.”  he  said,  in  reference  "We  challenge  those  who  want 

T '  w  1  department,  to  circulation  directors  dealing  to  regulate  or  eliminate  the 

waiter  Thompson  Co.;  James  y^^ith  their  men  as  a  group,  not  newspwiperboy  to  submit  evi- 

VVeber,  director  of  public  rela-  gg  individuals.  dence  that  will  prove  their  case, 

tior^,  Leo  Burnett  Co.;  Don  “What  is  the  ideal  way,”  asked  The  premise  upon  which  they 

Smith,  advertising  director,  Wil-  jyjj.  Corson.  "of  paying  men  in  build  their  case  should  be  cur- 
son  &  Co.;  and  Mel  Barker,  Cat-  order  to  enlist  their  maximum  rent  and  not  over  a  quarter  of 
cago  Sun-Ttmes  promotion  man-  interest?  Pay  each  man  a  guar-  a  century  old. 
ager,  who  did  not  have  an  entry  anteed  salary  and  rest  on  the  as-  "I  also  challenge  these  same 
in  the  competition.  surance  that  he  will  do  his  best  folks,”  continued  Mr.  Dunsker, 

Major  winners  in  the  four  cir-  jbis  guarantee;  or  guaran-  "to  present  the  percentage  of 

groups  were;  jpp  each  man  only  a  minimum  (Continued  on  page  44) 


Two  Win  E  &  P  Awards 

Editor  &  Publisher  plaques 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Calvin 
and  to  H.  Phelps  Gates,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  by  Clem 
O’Rourke,  Cleveland  (O. )  Press, 
for  their  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  circulation  profes¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Calvin  received  the  award 
in  recognition  of  his  “untiring 
efforts  in  the  compilation  and 
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A  Southern 
ICMA  trio:  Left 
to  right — W.  C. 
Cline.  Richmond 
(Va.)  Newspap¬ 
ers;  W.  G. 
Carrington, 
Durham,  (N.  C.) 
Herald-Star, 
and  C.  F. 

Ma  ester, 
Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal- 
Sentinel. 
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PAST  PRESIDENTS  oi  the  International  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Golden  Jubilee  Convention:  Left  to  right,  seated — E.  R. 
Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Pree,  1926;  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  1930;  A.  G.  Lincoln,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dis¬ 
patch,  1922;  CoL  David  B.  G.  Rose,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1908-09;  James 
McEeman,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  1920;  J.  J.  Lynch,  1923;  and  Joseph  R.  Taylor. 
1919;  standing —  Frank  Newell,  Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal.  1935; 


Louis  J.  Hoffman,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times.  1936;  Walter  Rauck. 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  1937;  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
1939;  Clem  O'Rourke,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press.  1941:  Ralph  Cowan. 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star.  1942;  Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  1943;  James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  1945-46;  Shiel  Dunsker,  Cinciimati  (O.)  Post,  1947;  and 
Robert  W.  Taylor.  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal.  1944. 


HEARST  CIRCULATION  CONFERENCE  preceding  ICMA  Conven¬ 
tion  brought  together  this  group:  Left  to  right,  seated — William  M. 
Mahoney,  Baltimore  News-Post;  H.  K.  Mills.  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer;  Clarence  R.  Deuel.  Chicago  Herald-Americon;  Jack  Kenney, 
circulation  director,  Hearst  Newspapers:  P.  M.  Knox,  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph;  H.  T.  Aust,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express;  J.  B. 
Casaday,  San  Francisco  Examiner;  and  Charles  Mungie.  Boston 
Record-American  &  Advertiser;  standing — Thomas  J.  Brennan,  labor 
relations  attorney;  R.  D.  Levitt,  generol  manager  of  promotion  for 


the  American  Weekly  and  Puck-Comic  Weekly;  Sumner  Collins, 
promotion  manager.  New  York  Joumal-American;  H.  M.  Van  Dusen, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel;  H.  F.  Smith.  New  York  Joumal-American;  Jack 
DedL  New  York  Mirror;  Ed  CampbelL  San  Antonio  Light;  Clayton 
Beover.  Ookland  Post-Enquirer;  Mark  D.  Bohen,  Albany  Times- 
Union;  Stanley  Lewis,  promotion  department  of  American  Weekly 
and  Puck;  John  M.  Black.  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Louis  Livingston, 
promotion  manager  of  Chicago  Herald-American;  and  Howard  Albert 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph;  front — Walter  Aronoff.  Detroit  Times. 
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Eubanks  Ouster  Move 
Marks  ANG  Session 


'Non-Performance'  Issue  Raised 
In  Opposition  Led  by  N.  Y.  Bloc 


By  Doris  Willens 


Columbus,  O.  —  All-night 
huddles  in  smoky  caucus  rooms 
comprised  the  major  activity  of 
the  16th  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
here  this  week  as  dissident  dele¬ 
gates  worked  out  strategy  to  re¬ 
move  Sam  Eubanks  as  executive 
vicepresident. 

Administration  and  anti-ad¬ 
ministration  leaders  were  lining 
up  followers  and  trying  to  count 
votes  before  the  election  issue 
came  onto  the  floor  Friday. 

Opposition  delegates  offered  a 
compromise  —  if  Mr.  Eubanks 
would  step  out  in  favor  of  a 
unity  candidate,  they  would  sup¬ 
port  Harry  Martin  and  Ralph  B. 
Novak  for  re-election  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary-treasurer,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Eubanks’  supporters  insisted 
that  he  stick,  and  as  Editor  & 
Publisher  went  to  press  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  it  appeared  he  would 
run  for  re-election  to  the  salar¬ 
ied  post. 

'Red'  Charge  at  Caucus 

First  indication  of  anti-Admin- 
istration  .sentiment  came  at  a 
“pro-guild”  caucus  Tuesday 
night,  when  Tom  Brennan  of 
New  York  City  took  the  floor 
and  charged  that  Mr.  Eubanks 
had  “played”  with  the  Commun¬ 
ists  at  the  1947  convention. 

Mr.  Brennan  made  his  remarks 
after  leaders  of  the  caucus  ex¬ 
plained  that  “pro-Guild”  had 
been  formed  as  a  minority  group 
to  get  rid  of  Reds  in  the  guild. 
The  New  York  delegate  charged 
that  Administration  spokesmen 
were  spreading  the  rumor  that 
their  opponents  were  Commun¬ 
ists  and  fellow-travellers.  Mr. 
Brennan  told  of  the  elimination 
of  Communists  in  the  New  York 
local. 

Administration  supporters 
jumped  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Eubanks,  asserting  that  he  had 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  oust-the-Communist  move¬ 
ment. 

CIO  Leader  Tries  for  Harmony 

Leaders  of  both  factions  were 
called  into  a  huddle  with  Allan 
S.  Haywood,  CIO  vicepresident, 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Haywoo<l  said  he  had 
talked  to  both  sides,  “But  the 
unity  wasn’t  there,  so  I  let  it 
stop  at  that.  ’They  have  the 
right  to  fight  it  out.” 

In  1947,  last  election  year,  Mr. 
Eubanks  was  re-elected  by  a 
vote  of  6.559  to  4,938  for  his  op¬ 
ponent,  James  Bucknam  of  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

When  the  report  of  the  Or- 
ganiaing  Committee  came  be¬ 
fore  the  convention,  anti-Ad- 
mlnistration  spokesmen  levelled 
an  attack  of  “non-performance” 
on  the  present  officers.  Siding 


with  New  York  City’s  bloc  of 
“72  votes  were  delegates  from 
New  England,  Michigan,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York  State  and 
Cleveland. 

Randolph  Speaks 


Two  oi  the 
many  feminine 
delegates  to 
ANG  parley:  ; 
Zula  Ferguson,  » 
left,  former 
president  oi  the 
Los  Angeles 
guild,  and  Kay 
Ryan  Thomas  of 
Boston. 


“the  ills  of  the  industry.”  If 


Woodruff  Randolph,  president  legislation  probably 


of  the  International  Typograph 
ical  Union,  told  the  guildsmen 
on  Thursday  about  the  trouble 
his  printers  have  been  having 
as  a  result  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — “a  framework  for  fascism.” 
He  was  the  first  ITU  chief  to 
address  a  guild  convention  in 
10  years.  Some  provisions  of  the 
law,  he  charged,  were  drawn 
especially  to  break  the  ITU. 

The  convention  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  on  Congress 
to  investigate  newsprint  prices 
and  profits.  Another  resolution 
condemned  the  publishers  of 
the  Bakersfield  Calif.)  Press 
for  “treachery  and  union  bust- 


would  be  in  the  form  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  on  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Heywood  Broun,  founder  and 
first  president  of  ANG. 

The  recommendation  states 
that  lEB  “consider  particularly 
proposals  for  a  memorial  in  a 
form  that  will  give  expression 
to  the  purpose  of  the  ANG  to 
raise  the  standards  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  the  ethics  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Mir.  Eubanks  indicated  this 
might  take  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  would  study  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  press,  hear 
complaints  and  make  sugges¬ 
tions.  It  would  not  necessarily 


ing  attempts,”  charging  several  he  imposed  of  SujM  members. 


who  went  on  strike  to  obtain  a 
contract  recently  have  been 
fired. 


Press  Periormance  Hit; 
Pensions  from  Newsprint 

Action  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  to  help  im¬ 
prove  the  performance  of  the 
press  was  called  for  by  Sam 
Eubanks,  ANG  executive  vice- 
president. 

The  proposal  was  one  of  two 
suggested  by  Mr.  Eubanks  as 
guideposts  for  guild  activity.  The 
second  was  realization  of  the 
guild’s  model  retirement  plan, 
which  calls  for  pensions  of  $175 
a  week,  financed  solely  by  man¬ 
agement.  Mr.  Eubanks  esti¬ 
mated  the  plan  might  cost  pub¬ 
lishers  $75,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Eubanks  said  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  has  rec¬ 
ommended  enabling  legislation 
that  will  permit  it  to  deal  with 


It  is  time  we  told  publishers 
we  aren’t  satisfied  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  American 
press,”  he  declared.  “If  it  con¬ 
tinues  as  it  is  doing,  our  own 
economic  position  will  be  jeopar¬ 
dized.  There  will  be  fewer  pa¬ 
pers  and  fewer  jobs.” 

Asserting  that  the  guild 
should,  nevertheless,  approach 
the  problem  as  one  of  public 
welfare  rather  than  from  the 
“selfish  pocketbook  view,”  he 
said  guildsmen  “must  admit  the 
average  newspaper  reader  is  not 
getting  full  information.” 

He  added  that  this  was  not 
due  to  maliciousness  on  the  part 
of  publishers,  but  rather  to  “ob¬ 
solete  techniques  of  handling 
news,”  to  “poor  judgment  and 
insufficient  information  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisors  who 
handle  the  news.” 

Publishers,  during  their  own 
conventions,  said  Mr.  Eubanks, 
have  reacted  “psychopathical- 


ANG  leaders 
from  the  East: 
Left  to  right — 
George  A. 
Harris,  Boston, 
Region  1  vice- 
president;  John 
E.  Deegan, 
secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  New  York 
City  guild,  and 
'Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  New 
York  executive 
vicepresident 


ly”  to  fair  criticism,  and  have 
avoided  the  issues  of  such  criti¬ 
cism,  “a  terrible  reflection  on 
their  competence.” 

Now  that  the  Guild  has  won 
$100  top  minimums  in  contract! 
covering  more  than  12,600  em 
ployes,  Mr.  Eubanks  said,  the 
economic  program  of  ANG 
should  be  tum^  to  securing  the 
model  pension  plan,  which  was 
rejected  almost  unanimously  b; 
publishers  during  the  past  year. 

“It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  cannot  afford 
adequate  or  generous  retirement 
plans,”  he  said.  The  pensions 
could  be  paid  for  “without  tak¬ 
ing  one  dime  from  profits — ^no 
matter  how  exorbitant”  if  pub¬ 
lishers  would  tackle  the  news¬ 
print  problem,  he  added. 

Publishers,  he  said,  are  being 
“milked”  by  newsprint  firms. 

“The  guild  should  call  on  own¬ 
ers  to  be  honest  and  quit  kid 
ding  us  that  they  don’t  have  the 
money;  and  join  with  us  in  a 
program  to  divert  the  profits  on 
newsprint  to  pensions  for  all 
newspaper  workers,”  he  said. 

Harry  Martin,  ANG  president, 
also  spoke  of  the  responsibilitj 
of  the  press  in  his  opening 
speech.  “We  in  the  guild  must 
do  what  we  can  to  bring  the 
newspapers  of  America  back  to 
their  senses  on  the  question  ol 
their  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  they  purport  to  serve," 
he  said. 

He  termed  the  performance  o! 
the  press  in  the  1948  election 
“one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
episodes  in  the  annals  of  Amer 
lean  journalism.”  “It  is  sad  but 
true  that  all  too  many  of  oui 
publishers,  too  many  of  our  ed 
tors,  have  come  to  take  thel’ 
cues  from  the  convention  and 
the  country  club  and  the  count¬ 
ing  house,  rather  than  from  th« 
factory,  the  farm  and  the  firr 
side,”  he  added. 


Report  on  Wages: 

$3,866,800  in  Increases 

Raises  amounting  to  $3,866,80 
for  more  than  12,000  newspape 
and  wire  service  employes  wert 
won  by  the  American  Newsi» 
per  Guild  in  contract  renegotia 
tions  over  the  past  year,  tt; 
International  Executive  Boa.i: 
reported  to  the  convention. 

The  $100  minimum  goal  of 
National  Wage  Program  adopts 
by  the  ANG  at  Scranton,  Pi 
three  years  ago  has  been  reach* 
or  exceeded  in  13  cities,  wi: 
29  contracts  covering  37  new? 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Agency  Chief  Tells  NAEA 
Dailies  Fare  Well  with  TV 


'Rv  TnVin  T  Cinrrnn  vertising.  We  are  alert  to  this  g/. 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  medium — be  it  daytime  radio, 

New  Orleans,  La.  —  Newspa-  lished.  I  am  divulging  them  evening  radio  car  cards,  out- 
per  admen  heard  sooting  words  here  for  the  first  time.  door,  direct  mail,  television  or  recession  in  convention 

as  the  wraps  were  taken  off  a  “This  new  survey  shows  that  newspapers  —  has  its  particular  recession  m  convennon 

survey  into  the  changes  wrought  whereas  six  months  ago  24%  of  advantages  for  particular  prod-  ^‘^hedule:  Don  Feeney. 

on  newspaper-reading  habits  by  these  television  set  owners  nets  and  problems.”  uavenport  tia.)  Times,  ana  Au- 

television  at  the  summer  con-  were  reading  newspapers  less,  Murray.  New  Orleans 

ference  of  the  Newspaper  Ad-  today  only  16%  are  reading  tnective  L.omDination  Times-Picayune  and  States. 

-  .  newspapers  less.”  Earlier,  Mr.  Jones  related  that 

Continuing,  Mr.  Jones  listed  during  his  14  years’  experience  the  newspaper  advertising  men 
the  following  results:  81%  read  in  advertising  one  truth  has  should  not  be  content  to  rest 
some  morning  paper,  82%  evolved:  “When  people  see  a  on  their  past  laurels, 
some  evening  paper,  96%  a  message  in  newspapers  and  hear  “Your  job,”  he  said,  “is  a  job 

Sunday  paper,  and  the  same  it  over  the  radio,  they  believe  of  always  keeping  in  the  front, 
percentage  read  at  least  one  it  all  the  more,  and  the  manu-  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
daily  newspaper.  About  98%  facturer  gets  an  extra  50%  re-  there  is  always  room  for  im- 
read  either  a  daily  or  Sunday  turn  as  a  bonus.”  provement.  There  is  always  a 

When  offers  are  made  on  day-  way  to  get  a  story  faster  and 
time  radio,  he  elaborated,  an  X  more  accurately,  or  make  a 
amount  of  returns  can  be  ex-  situation  more  believable;  there 
pected.  l^en  the  same  offers  is  always  a  way  to  make  an  edi- 
are  made  in  newspapers,  an  ad-  torial  more  informative;  always 
ditional  X  quantity  of  returns  the  opportunity  to  render  a 
results.  greater  service  to  your  readers.” 

“But  when  we  use  both 
media,”  he  said,  “at  the  same  Retail  PR  Coxnpedem 
time,  in  collaboration  with  each  Tc 

other,  we  find  we  get  3X  or  Support  Is  Advised 
three  times  the  number  of  re-  Laurence  T.  Knott,  another 
sports  pages  turns.  featured  speaker  and  chairman 

When  asked  if  “Many  of  you,”  he  said,  “will  of  the  NAEA-NRIXJA  commit- 

specific  instances  remember  that  when  radio  first  tee,  announced  plans  for  next 
newspaper  publishers  year’s  Retail  Public  Relations 
were  inclined  to  look  upon  it  Campaign.  (See  page  16.) 

,  .  .  as  a  competitor  and  something  “It  was  the  consensus  of  both 

indicated  they  they  should  not  foster.  But  the  NRDGA  and  the  NAEA  that 
actually  it  was  not  so  much  of  the  campaign,”  he  explained, 
competitor — it  turned  out  to  “would  lend  itself  particularly 
be  an  auxiliary,  improving  the  to  co-sponsorship  by  the  na- 
page  that  total  efficiency  of  all  advertis-  tion’s  newspapers,  because  of 
—  1..  ing.  ■  the  already  close  alliance  be- 

and  you  can  “I  have  reason  to  believe  that  tween  retailers  and  the  press. 

the  same  thing  will  be  true  of  “The  two  organizations  will 
television  with  respect  to  news-  prepare  and  issue  to  their  re¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  that  it  is  spective  members  a  basic  cam¬ 
going  to  work  in  much  the  same  paign  plan  containing  sugges- 
way  as  radio  versus  newspaper  tions  for  the  promotion  per- 
have  advertising  in  the  past.”  taining  to  every  phase  of  com- 

As  to  the  survey,  Mr.  Jones  munity  participation  such  as 
said  unfortunately  in  New  York  that  of  churches,  civic  groups, 
■  '  ■  veterans’  organizations,  etc.  Al¬ 

so  to  be  included  will  be  sug- 
j  for  newspaper  and 

-  - - .--.r—  --  other  advertising,  displays  and 

1  that  has  come  into  that  it  could  be  compared  with  all  types  of  publicity.” 
is  going  to  add  to  the  results  of  the  television  sur- 
the  success  of  hundreds  of  cam-  vey. 

paigns  where  it  is  used.  In  conclusion,  he  warned  that 


Interest  in  Sports  Gains 
Summing  up,  he  said  these 
television  families  on  the  aver¬ 
age  read  more  than  one  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  more  than  one  eve¬ 
ning  paper  and  more  than  two 
Sunday  papers. 

As  for  the  changes  in  reader 
habits,  Mr.  Jones  declared: 

“Thirty-five  per  cent  indicated 
their  interest  in 
had  increased, 
there  were 

where  viewing  an  event  on  tele-  began, 
vision  might  create  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspaper  story 
about  it,  66%  i  ”  ’  ’  ’  , 

would  read  their  paper  more 
about  an  event  they  had  seen  a 
on  television. 

“The  newspaper  .  „ 
seems  to  be  read  less  is  the  ing. 
theater  page,  — ^  ; — 

understand  this,  because  tele¬ 
vision  is  really  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  theater. 

“In  other  words,  there  is  no 
question  that  these  responsive 

television  families,  who  1 _ 

had  their  television  sets  a  good 
long  time,  are  steady  newspa¬ 
per  readers.  City  where  the  check  was  made 

“To  surn  up,  we  regard  tele-  there  are  no  available  statistics _ _ 

vision,  as  it  is  operating  in  New  ets  to  what  percentage  of  people  gestions 
York,  as  a  great  new  advertis-  read  each  type  of  newspaper  so 

ing  medir"'  ■  .  •  -  •  .... 

being  ai 


Sam  Bloom,  ad  director  of  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  concentrates  on 
speech  at  NAEA  convention. 

For  a  sample  group,  Mr.  Jones 
said,  his  firm  took  subjects  who 
were  known  to  have  purchased 
a  grocery  or  drug  item  because 
of  television  advertising. 

“By  that,”  Mr.  Jones  told  the 
200  executives  in  attendance,  “I 
mean  we  selected  several  thou¬ 
sand  people  who  had  sent  in  a 
box  top  or  label  in  response  to 
a  premium  or  contest  offer  made 
on  one  of  our  own  agency’s  tele¬ 
vision  programs. 

Told  lor  the  First  Time 

“This  study  indicated  that  .  mbps 
only  24%  of  these  television  set 
owners  were  reading  newspa-  nuaate:  Lett 

pers  less  since  they  acquired 
their  television  sets.  I  am  not  Secretary- 
going  to  compare  this  with  all  Treasurer 
the  other  statistics  we  found.  Robert  Pace. 

But  .  .  .  84%  said  they  were  Walter  Guy  of 

going  to  the  movies  less  than  Sawyer,  Fer- 

before  they  got  their  television  guson  &  Walker, 
sets.  and  Gilman 

“Just  recently,  we  went  back  E.  Larson,  ad 
to  these  same  people — people  manager  of 

who  had  sent  in  box  tops  in  Davenport 
response  to  television  advertis-  (i„  \  n-— 

^  and  LeX 


Special  Edition 
Technique  Suggested 

Speaking  on  “Special  Editions 
from  the  Advertiser’s  View¬ 
point,”  James  M.  Floyd,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Lone  Star 
Gas  Co.  of  Dallas,  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  determining 
whether  the  activity  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  will  benefit  the  community, 
or  promote  a  selfish  individual 
interest. 

“We  feel  that  our  newspapers 
should  give  us  the  right  to  se¬ 
lect  what  we  think  is  good  and 
reject  the  bad  without  undue 
pressure  or  criticism  being  ap¬ 
plied  when  a  doubt  is  raised  in 
our  mind  as  to  the  value  of  the 
particular  edition,”  Mr.  Floyd 
said. 

He  called  upon  new’spapers  to 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Press  Analysis  Plans 
Advance  In  Calif. 

By  Campbell  Watson 


Frank  I.  Starzel, 
AP  general 
manager; 
William  Shea. 

general 
manager,  San 
Diego  Union  and 
Tribune-Sun, 
and  Tom  Hen- 
nion,  editor, 
Tulare  Advance- 
Register,  at  AP 
News  Executives 
Conference  in 
California. 


two  days  of  self-examination  “We  are  now  entering  into  a 
here  and  asked  for  more.  period  in  which  competition  will 

Adoption  of  a  form  of  the  be  greater  than  ever  before 
Colorado  Editorial  Advisory  witnessed  and  which  will  be 
Board  program  is  an  early  pros-  most  hectic,”  he  emphasized, 
pect.  American  Press  Institute  This  will  demand  the  finest 
sessions  available  on  a  regional  scientific  tools  and  alert  inter¬ 
basis  also  was  advocated.  Dis¬ 
closure  of  a  “Little  Nieman 
Plan”  project  was  made  by 
Houstoun  Waring  of  the  Little¬ 
ton  (Colo.)  Independent  and  communications,’ 

“father”  of  the  Colorado  ad  ’ 
visory  program. 

Enthusiasm  for  “more  of  this’ 
arose  from  California  Editorial  ant, 

Conference  sessions  which  cov¬ 
ered  phases  ranging  from  can¬ 
ned  editorials  to  the  latest  me-  _  _  .  ^ 

chanical  means  of  transmitting  community  and  the  other  from  to  open  any  teletypesetting  cir- 
information,  studied  newspaper  isolated  farmers.  These  showed  cuits,  Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
surveys  and  sought  the  formulas  reliance  on  two  classes  of  non-  manager,  advised  members  of 
essential  for  success  in  an  in-  newspaper  media  to  be  greatest  the  AP  News  Executive  Coun- 
tensely  competitive  era.  in  providing  “how  to  do”  infor- 

Where  Radio  Takes  Over  to.  these  two  groups 

“Research  trends  suggest  that 

the  smart  newstvaner  will  in-  elude  a  greater  scrambling  ^ -  _  . 

crease  the  amount  of  explana-  ^Sn^vevs^^^readv"  how  i,  ^ 

torv  news  it  nresents  and  the  before.  Surveys  already  show  Inquiry  about 

community  service  featurl  in  J  n^^  -  teletypesetter  ci_rcuit 

which  radio  is  far  less  able  ”  of  time  spent  in  reading  news- 

reported  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  PtndTho^®tn^''a«..^'“it?^^^ 

editor.  Journalism  Quarterly  ®tody  how  to  assure  i^  share  j--  - - - - - 

and  head  of  the  Henry  Uni-  of  time,  and  toward  this  news-  he  knows  there  are  groups  con- 
versitv  denartment  of  ioumal-  P®Pers  are  the  “indispensable  sidering  such  a  plan,  and  “agen- 
ism  ^T^e*^p^®^  wai  Sd  of  community  service.”  des  which  are  trying  to  work 

on  the  findW  that  “radio  is  he  stressed.  into  the  scheme.” 

taking  over  more  of  the  func-  Report  on  Jump  Stories  *  would  call  for  a 

tion  of  reporting  immediate  Just  completed  for  Journalism  «Lniwn 

events.”  Quarterly  (June  issue,  now  on  osed  by  Southern 

“But  scientific  knowledge  will  press)  is  an  analysis  of  reader-  Kf^ath'^F'alic 

never  be  a  substitute  for  editors  ship  according  to  age.  educa-  iviamaih  rails, 

with  courage,  intelligence  and  tion  and  social-economic  status  .  Starzel  replied  that  such 

social  re.spoPsibility,  or  for  brackets.  Dr.  Nixon  reported,  circuits  work  effectively  only 
newspapers  with  originality,  in-  Thi  includes  findings  of  the  fnr^  chain  or  ^oi^p  new^apers 
tegrity  and  »  social  conscience  type  of  editorial  page  reader-  ’  '  *'■ 

to  campaign  for  justice.”  Dr.  ship  which  indicates  that  edi- 
Nixon  concluded.  torial  page  following,  while 

This  evaluation  was  of  added  comparatively  small,  comprises 
imTOrtance  because  Dr.  Nixon  the  most  influential  group  in  the 
believes  newspapers  are  now  community.  Further  studies  to 
entering  an  era  of  “scientific  re-  show  influence  were  urged, 
search  and  direction.”  This  Need  for  evaluation  of  reader- 
fifth  phase  in  their  development  ship  and  other  studies  was  ex- 
follows  the  periods  of  freedom,  emplified  before  the  conference 
of  political  party  direction,  of  (Continued  on  Page  40) 


pretation  of  new  findings  in  sur¬ 
veys  and  studies,  it  was  noted. 

“This  competition  will  apply 
throughout  the  entire  field  of 
he  explained, 
when  questioned  by  Editor  & 

Publisher.  Some  of  the  findings 
in  recent  surveys  are  not  pleas- 
but  it  is  better  to  face 
them,  he  noted.  The  surveys 
shown  included  two  from  re-  Stanford  University,  Calif. —  the  increased  competition  for 
mote  areas,  one  a  coal  mining  Associated  Press  does  not  plan  the  reader’s  time,  he  declared 

.  '  ■  ’  ■  ■■■  ■  in  a  formal  talk. 

“We  have  made  progress  in 

taking  off  Mother  AP’s  corset 

stays.  Now  we  should  take  the 
cil  here  June  23,  after  report-  lead  out  of  her  shoes,”  Mr.  Star¬ 
ing  progress  in  removing  zel  said.  “I  suggest  that  unless 
“Mother  AP’s  corset  stays”  and  we  carefully  consider  our  course 
plans  to  “take  the  lead  out  of  we  can  build  up  a  Frankenstein 

of  volume  and  detail.”  He  said 
establishment  50%  of  the  early  day  report 

_ 1.  in  “moves  more  out  of  habit  than 

California  came  from  Col.  Carl  of  any  need.” 

_ .111, _.  The  AP  executive’s  plea  for 

Santa  Monica  Outlook,  who  said  faster  running  spot  news  came 

after  APNEC  had  heard  the 
suggestion  that  two  hours’  time 
be  added  to  the  day  wire  to 
eliminate  overnight  sports  and 
routine  matter  from  the  mid¬ 
morning  transmissions. 

A  great  share  of  new  facilities 
has  gone  for  unneeded  stories, 
he  contended,  urging  a  review 
of  requests  which  have  been 
made.  In  an  Ohio  experiment, 
50 ''J  of  previously  requested 
material  was  cut  “and  no  one 
missed  anything,”  he  reported. 

Wisconsin  studies  resulted  in 
a  direct  exchange  of  one  and 

_  ... _ _  _  two-pointer  stories,  and  the  op- 

nesota.  in  East  Texas,  Illinois  erating  efficiency  of  all  was  im- 
and  in  New  York  State,  he  said,  proved,  Mr.  Starzel  related. 

Westchester  (N.  Y.)  News-  “No  serious  change  can  be 
papers  began  this  type  of  com-  made  in  the  report  until  the 
munication  20  years  ago,  but  members  are  in  concert,”  he  em- 
the  basic  requirements  were  set  phasized.  urging  real  objectivity 
rules  for  the  location  of  sub-  and  noting  that  the  only  danger 
heads,  style  book  specifications,  in  AP  lies  in  too  many  “silent” 
the  face  and  size  of  type,  col-  partnerships, 
umn  width  and  space  bands,  the  Detailed  and  day-long  sessions 
AP  official  reported.  resulted  in  a  bill  of  conunen- 

Teletypesetting,  he  explained,  dation  for  all  phases  of  AP  op- 
requires  upper  and  lower  case,  eration.  Larry  Fanning,  San 
meaning  a  six-unit  instead  of  Francisco  Chronicle,  urged  at- 
five-unit  code;  this  reduces  tention  to  the  problem  of  cov- 
transmission  speed  at  least  15%  ering  issues  of  importance 
for  all  characters,  including  case  which  are  settled  without  con- 
shifts  and  means  34  to  37  words  troversy,  naming  UNESCO  as 
per  minute  instead  of  54  words  one  such  matter.  Donnell  Cul- 
now  effective;  and  there  are  pepper.  Long  Beach  Press-Tele- 
many  preliminary  complica-  gram,  said  the  Flesch  readabil- 
tions.  ity  formula  worked  too  well  in 

“There  are  pipe  dreams  about  some  phases  of  the  Washington 
this,”  Mr.  Starzel  said.  “Some  report. 

even  believe  one  can  edit  from  Wyman  Riley,  Gibson  Publi- 
the  tape.  cations,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  was 

“The  Associated  Press  does  elected  chairman  to  succeed 
not  desire  to  require  its  mem-  Tom  Hennion,  Tulare  Advance- 
bers  to  go  into  teletypesetting  Register,  a  John  P.  Scripps 
methods.  If  we  converted,  it  newspaper.  Mr.  Culpepper  was 
would  require  duplicating  dis-  named  vicechairman  with  David 
tributing  facilities.”  Schutz,  Redwood  City  Tribune, 

Objectives  should  be  to  meet  .secretary-treasurer. 


AP  Shuns  Tele  Hookup 
Starzel  Tells  Editors 


Waring,  editor  of  Littleton  (Col.)  Independent. 


THAT  WORD  'INFLUENCE'  RAISES  ITS  UGLY  HEAD  IN  CARTOON  TOPICS 


IN  THE  LAW'S  'CLUTCHES' 

Alley,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


THE  PAYING  GUEST 

IMctclier,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Jfurual 


THE  SUPER  PATRIOTS 

Talhiirt.  AVtc  York  World-Telegram 


Newspapers' 
Fight  Flares  in 
Canada  Voting 

By  James  Montagnes 

Toronto,  Can.  —  Rivalry  be¬ 
tween  Canadian  newspapers 
featured  the  general  election 
June  27. 

The  battle  between  George 
McCullagh,  publisher  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail  (morning) 
and  Toronto  Telegram  { after¬ 
noon)  and  the  Toronto  Star 
(afternoon)  flared  in  the  last 
few  days  of  the  campaign. 

On  June  24,  in  a  broadcast 
over  83  Canadian  stations,  Mr. 
McCullagh  claimed  the  Liberal 
government  had  given  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  and  Star  Weekly 
special  privileges.  The  Toronto 
Star  the  following  day  denied 
receiving  such  favors. 

The  Star  backed  the  Liberal 
government  ( which  was  re¬ 
turned  to  office  with  the  largest 
majority  in  Canadian  history, 
193  seats  out  of  262  in  House 
of  Commons),  and  Mr.  McCul¬ 
lagh  supported  the  Progressive- 
Conservatives  (who  received  42 
seats  in  the  house  as  against  66 
held  before  the  election). 

Mr.  McCullagh  charged  the 
Toronto  Star  has  registered  its 
weekly  edition.  Star  Weekly, 
with  a  national  circulation  of 
over  900,000  copies,  as  a  maga¬ 
zine.  thus  avoiding  payment  of 
an  8%  newsprint  sales  tax  paid 
by  other  newspapers,  including 
the  weekly  Montreal  Standard. 
This  arrangement,  Mr.  McCul¬ 
lagh  claimed,  was  done  as  a 
favor,  or  pay-off  by  the  Liberal 
government,  to  the  Toronto  Star 
for  its  support.  * 

The  Toronto  Star,  in  a  front 
page  editorial,  called  the  charges 
a  “roorbach”  and  claimed  them 
false.  It  stated  that  because  the 
Star  Weekly  does  not  carry  a 
news  section,  it  comes  under  a 
magazine  classification  for  tax 
purposes.  The  Montreal  Stand¬ 
ard,  it  stated,  had  a  news  sec¬ 
tion,  thus  was  classified  as  a 


newspaper  and  paid  the  sales 
tax. 

The  Star  editorial  pointed  out 
that  this  fact  of  its  saving  on 
newsprint  sales  tax  was  not 
news,  since  it  has  been  under 
discussion  on  many  occasions  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers’ 
Association. 

Mr.  McCullagh  stated  in  his 
broadcast  that  this  newsprint 
tax  saving  means  $108,000  a  year 
to  the  Star  Weekly,  on  a  use  of 
approximately  14,000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year.  He  also  stat¬ 
ed  that  prior  to  1946  the  Toronto 
Star  had  received  free  time  for 
newscasts  on  government-owned 
broadcasting  stations  for  12Vfe 
years,  with  the  time  worth  $528,- 
000. 

History  of  Sales  Tax 

The  Star's  statement  replied 
only  to  the  newsprint  tax  asser¬ 
tion.  It  related  that  from  i921 
to  1936  all  Canadian  publications 
printing  on  newsprint  paid  a 
sales  tax  on  paper  and  ink  used. 

The  federal  budget  of  1936, 
the  Star  i>ointed  out.  made  the 
tax  applicable  only  to  publica¬ 
tions  printing  news  and  provid¬ 
ed  that  others  might  apply  for 
refund  of  the  tax.  l^is  was 
done,  the  Star  said,  to  place 
Canadian  magazines  in  a  better 
position  to  compete  with  U.  S. 
magazines  in  Canada. 

On  July  25,  1936,  the  Star 
Weekly  was  granted  permission 
to  apply  for  a  refund.  Never¬ 
theless.  it  continued  to  publish 
a  news  section  until  Dec.  18, 
1943,  paying  the  tax  on  all  edi¬ 
tions  with  which  the  news  sec¬ 
tion  was  distributed. 

With  curtailment  of  newsprint, 
however,  the  Star  Weekly  de¬ 
cided  to  eliminate  the  news  sec¬ 
tion  rather  than  sacrifice  circula¬ 
tion.  That  made  the  Weekly 
automatically  eligible  for  a  tax 
refund,  and  since  that  date  it  has 
been  wholly  magazine  in  edi¬ 
torial  content. 

Two  other  weekend  newspa¬ 
pers.  the  Star  mentioned,  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  exemp¬ 
tion.  They  are  La  Patrie  of 
Montreal  and  the  Montreal 
Standard,  for  all  but  the  por¬ 


tion  of  their  circulation  which 
contains  a  news  section. 

The  battle  between  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cullagh  and  the  Toronto  Star 
has  been  coming  to  a  head  for 
some  time.  When  the  Ontario 
government  some  months  ago 
put  through  retroactive  succes¬ 
sion  duties  charity  legislation,  it 
was  claimed  by  the  Toronto  Star 
that  the  Toronto  Star  Founda¬ 
tion  was  the  real  reason  for  the 
legislation,  and  intimated  that 
Mr.  McCullagh  had  instigated 
the  legislation  to  ( 1 )  get  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Toronto  Star  through 
its  forced  sale,  or  (2)  do  away 
with  political  opposition  with 
the  sale  of  the  paper  to  non- 
Liberal  buyers. 

The  legislation  was  brought 
before  the  electors  various  times 
during  the  federal  campaign  as 
a  sample  of  what  the  Progres¬ 
sive-Conservatives  would  do  if 
placed  in  power  at  Ottawa. 

Cautious  Editorials 

Ottawa,  Can. — In  an  edito¬ 
rial,  “The  Press  and  the  Elec¬ 
tion.”  the  Ottawa  Citizen  cited 
the  experience  of  the  United 
States  press  in  the  Presidential 
election  last  year  as  a  reason 
why  the  press  of  Canada  had 
been  cautious,  almost  exces¬ 
sively  so,  in  discussing  the 
prospects  of  the  Canadian  gen¬ 
eral  election  on  June  27. 

The  Evening  Citizen  made  a 
survey  of  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  English-language  press  of 
Canada  to  discover  whether  edi¬ 
torial  confidence  had  suffered 
a  decline  and  to  learn  how 
election  issues  were  being 
treated. 

The  paper  said  one  result  was 
that,  while  a  number  of  small¬ 
er  dailies  tend  to  ignore  politi¬ 
cal  issues,  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  of  hard  work  applied  to 
discussing  election  claims  and 
issues,  and  in  presenting  in¬ 
formation  to  readers. 

“This  is  the  true  function  of 
an  editorial  page,”  said  the 
editorial,  “and  the  press  of 
Canada  is  performing  conscien¬ 
tiously.”  .  .  . 

“Though  no  daily  newspaper 


in  Canada  supports  the  CCF  or 
Social  Credit  parties,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  spokesmen  of  these 
parties  receive  much  publicity. 

“Another  conclusion  ...  is 
that  the  area  of  political  con¬ 
troversy  among  newspapers  is 
now  the  larger  cities  with  two 
or  more  newspapers.  The  small¬ 
er  daily  newspapers,  serving  a 
city  single-handed,  tend  to  avoid 
politics.  That  is  one  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  features  of  the  newspaper 
situation  in  Canada.  .  .  .” 

Gallup  Poll  Accurate 

In  the  first  major  test  of  poll¬ 
ing  accura^  since  the  United 
States  presidential  election  last 
November,  the  Canadian  Gallup 
Poll  indicated  the  outcome  of 
Mondays  general  election  in 
Canada  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy. 

The  final  nationwide  poll  re¬ 
sults  published  throughout  Can¬ 
ada  two  days  before  the  election 
showed  an  average  deviation  of 
1.2  percentage  points  from  the 
election  results  on  the  basis  of 
virtually  complete  returns. 

The  Canadian  poll  directors 
took  advantage  of  the  lessons 
learned  by  polltakers  in  the 
U.  S.  election  in  regard  to  timing 
of  the  final  poll  in  relation  to 
the  date  of  the  election,  and 
with  the  handling  of  the  unde¬ 
cided  vote.  The  statistical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Gallup 
Poll  worked  with  the  statisti¬ 
cians  of  the  Canadian  affiliate. 

Record  lor  Returns 

Toronto — The  Canadian  Press 
set  a  record  for  speed  and  com¬ 
pleteness  in  reporting  the  Do¬ 
minion  election  result.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  flashed  while  ballots 
were  still  being  marked  in  three 
western  provinces  and  Yukon- 
Mackenzie. 

Despite  the  fast  coverage,  re¬ 
turns  were  not  published  in 
newspapers  or  broadcast  in  any 
province  before  the  close  of  that 
province’s  polls.  This  was  in 
compliance  with  a  1938  Election 
Act  amendment  following  claims 
that  speedy  CP  reporting  of  1935 
Dominion  election  returns  in  the 
East  affected  voting  in  the  West. 
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British  Inquiry  Board  Urges 
General  Council  of  Press 


2-Year  Study  Knocks  Down  Critics' 
Allegations  of  Monopoly,  Corruption 


London — Britain's  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Press,  in  a  250,- 
000-word  report  on  its  two-year 
study,  set  the  stage  this  week 
for  full  debate  in  Parliament 
on  the  question  of  establishing 
a  General  Council  of  the  Press 
as  a  watchdog  and  guide  for 
the  publishing  business. 

While  vindicating  the  press 
generally  on  critics’  charges  of 
monopoly  and  corruption,  and 
flatly  rejecting  state  control,  the 
Commission  recommended  that 
the  press  itself  should  establish 
the  Council,  with  20%  lay  mem¬ 
bers  and  80%  journalists. 

Effectiveness  Doubted 

The  big  London  newspapers 
proclaimed  the  press  vindica¬ 
tion  in  headlines  which  com¬ 
peted  with  news  of  the  dollar 
crisis,  but  most  of  them  re¬ 
served  decision  on  the  Council 
proposal.  Several  editorials 
questioned  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  body  and  some  thought 
it  would  lead  to  legislative 
control. 

The  country's  newspapers  had 
double  cause  to  rejoice  this 
week,  the  Board  of  Trade  serv¬ 
ing  up  the  second  dish — a  cut 
in  the  price  of  newsprint  by 
$21.25  a  ton,  effective  July  4. 

The  Commission  touched  on 
the  newsprint  situation  at 
length,  reaching  this  conclu¬ 
sion:  “We  would  stress  the 
importance  of  securing,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  a  supply 
of  newsprint  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  industry.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  will  not  of 
itself  necessarily  improve  the 
performance  of  the  press,  but  in 
our  opinion  no  substantial  im¬ 
provement  is  to  be  expected 
without  it.’’ 

'Completely  Independent' 

Sum  and  substance  of  the  re¬ 
port,  dismissing  allegations 
voiced  by  leftists  and  friends 
of  the  Labor  Government  in 
1947,  rested  in  these  two  para¬ 
graphs: 

“It  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
merit  of  the  British  press  that 
it  is  completely  independent  of 
outside  financial  interests  and 
that  its  policy  is  the  policy  of 
those  who  own  and  conduct  it. 

“The  public  can  dismiss  from 
its  mind  any  misgiving  that 
the  press  of  this  country  is 
mysteriously  financed  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  hidden  influences 
and  that  it  is  open  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  corrupt  pressure  from 
self-seeking  outside  sources.’’ 

Extending  its  remarks  into 
the  field  of  news  agencies,  the 
Commission  emphasized  that 
Reuters  is  owned  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  In¬ 
dia. 

“In  view  of  the  misapprehen¬ 
sion  that  sometimes  existed," 
the  Conrmission  felt  it  impor¬ 


tant  to  stress  that  Reuters  is 
entirely  independent  of  the 
British  Government.  It  found 
that  Reuters  “renders  a  service 
not  only  to  Britain  but  to  all 
whose  interest  lies  in  greater 
knowledge  and  understanding 
among  nations." 

No  Need  to  Break  Up  'Chains' 

The  Commission,  headed  by 
Sir  David  Ross,  spent  $84,668 
for  its  investigation  which  led 
to  its  belief  that  no  legislation 
is  necessary  to  break  up 
“chains’’  of  newspapers. 

“The  present  degree  of  con¬ 
centration  of  ownership  in  the 
newspaper  press  as  a  whole  or 
in  any  important  class  of  it,” 
said  the  Commission,  “is  not  so 
great  as  to  prejudice  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  or  the 
accurate  presentation  of  news 
or  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public. 

“Newspaper  chains  are  unde¬ 
sirable  not  in  themselves,  but 
only  if  they  are  so  large  and  so 
few  that  they  unduly  limit  the 
number  and  variety  of  the 
voices  speaking  to  the  public 
through  the  press. 

“We  should  not  be  alarmed 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
relatively  small  chains:  but  we 
should  deplore  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  larger  chains 
to  expand. 

“Local  monopoly  is  in  some 
areas  inevitable  but  it  has  cer¬ 
tain  inherent  dangers  and  where 
it  is  not  inevitable  it  is  clearly 
to  be  deprecated. 

“The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  newspapers,  which  is  an  as¬ 
pect  of  concentration  of  owner¬ 
ship,  has  not  been  so  great  as 
to  prejudice  the  public  interest; 
but  any  further  decrease  in  the 
number  of  national  newspapers 
would  be  a  matter  for  anxiety, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  provincial 
morning  newspapers  would  be  a 
serious  loss.” 

The  Commission  found  that 
the  largest  single  aggregation  of 
newspapers  in  one  ownership, 
that  controlled  by  Kemsley 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  accounts  for 
17.87c  of  the  total  number  of 
general  dailies  .  .  .  and  24%  of 
the  provincial  morning  news¬ 
papers  are  members  of  the 
Kemsley  chain. 

Monopoly  In  58  Towns 

In  58  towns  out  of  66  in 
Great  Britain  in  which  daily 
newspapers  are  published  there 
is  a  local  monopoly,  the  report 
noted,  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  only  one  daily  newspaper  or 
all  the  dailies  are  in  the  one 
ownership. 

“Importance  of  any  local  mon¬ 
opoly,”  the  Commission  com¬ 
mented,  “is  qualified  by  the  fact 
that  national  newspapers  cir¬ 
culate  throughout  the  country.” 

The  Commission  next  ask^; 
“Do  any  other  factors  in  the 


control,  management,  or  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  press  or  of  the  news 
agencies,  or  any  external  influ¬ 
ences  operating  upon  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  control,  management, 
or  ownership,  militate  against 
the  free  expression  of  opinion 
and  the  accurate  presentation  of 
news?” 

It  answered: 

“In  considering  this  question, 
we  have  taken  as  our  standard 
two  requirements;  first,  that 
while  the  selection  of  news  may 
be  affected  by  a  newspaper’s 
political  and  other  opinions,  the 
news  it  reports  should  be  re¬ 
ported  truthfully  and  without 
excessive  bias;  and  second,  that 
the  number  and  variety  of  news¬ 
papers  should  be  such  that  the 
press  as  a  whole  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  important 
points  of  view  to  be  effectively 
presented  in  terms  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  standards  of  taste,  political 
opinion,  and  education  among 
the  principal  groups  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation. 

“The  first  requirement  is  sat¬ 
isfied  in  very  different  measure 
by  different  papers.  A  number 
of  quality  papers  do  fully  or  al¬ 
most  fully  meet  its  demands. 
But  all  the  popular  papers  and 
certain  of  the  quality  fall  short 
of  the  standard  achieved  by  the 
best,  either  through  excessive 
partisanship  or  through  distor¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  news  value. 
The  provincial  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  fall  short  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent  than  the  popular  national 
newspapers. 

No  'External'  Influences 
“As  to  the  second  require¬ 
ment,  the  press  provides  for  a 
sufficient  variety  of  political 
opinion  but  not  for  a  sufficient 
variety  of  intellectual  levels. 
The  gap  between  the  best  of  the 
quality  papers  and  the  general 
run  of  the  popular  press  is  too 
wide,  and  the  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  of  an  intermediate  type  is 
too  small. 

“The  causes  of  these  short¬ 
comings  do  not  lie  in  any  ex¬ 
ternal  influences  upon  the  press 
( other  than  those  exerted  by 
public  demand).  The  policy  of 
the  press  is  dictated  neither  by 
the  advertisers,  nor  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  nor  by  any  outside  fi¬ 
nancial  interests.  It  is  the  policy 
of  those  who  own  and  conduct 
the  press.  Nor  do  the  causes  of 
the  shortcomings  lie  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  ownership. 

“The  press  is  part  of  our  po¬ 
litical  machinery,  which  is  es¬ 
sentially  partisan,  and  it  is  a 
highly  competitive  industry,  the 
principle  of  whose  being  is  to 
maintain  high  circulations.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  public 
affairs  and  the  growth  of  the 
reading  public  have  created  a 
need  for  public  instruction  on 
an  entirely  new  scale,  without 
producing  as  yet  either  the  cor¬ 
responding  demand  or  the  corre¬ 
sponding  supply. 

“The  failure  of  the  press  to 
keep  pace  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  society  is  attributable 


Recommendations 

The  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Press  recommended: 

•  A  General  Council  of 
the  Press. 

•  Powers  of  inquiry  for 
press  societies. 

•  Front  page  formula  clear¬ 
ly  indicating  chain  newspa¬ 
per's  ownership. 

•  Jurisdiction  of  the  Monop¬ 
olies  Commission  over  news¬ 
paper  monopolies. 

•  Prolongation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  industry  to  re¬ 
frain  from  non  -  journalistic 
forms  of  competition. 

largely  to  the  plain  fact  that  an 
industry  that  lives  by  the  sales 
of  its  products  must  give  the 
public  what  the  public  will  buy. 
A  newspaper  cannot,  therefore, 
raise  its  standard  far  above  that 
of  its  public  and  may  anticipate 
profit  from  lowering  its  stan¬ 
dard  in  order  to  gain  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  competitor.  This 
tendency  is  not  always  resisted 
as  firmly  as  the  public  interest 
requires.  The  press  does  not 
do  all  it  might  to  encourage  its 
public  to  accept  or  demand  ma¬ 
terial  of  higher  quality. 

Achievements  Noted 

“Nevertheless,  the  press  has 
considerable  achievements  to  its 
credit.  It  provides  cheaply  and 
efficiently  a  mass  of  information 
and  entertainment  for  which 
there  is  a  wide  public  demand. 
It  acknowledges  high  standards 
of  public  responsibility  and 
service.  It  is  jealous  of  its  own 
independence  and  reputation 
and  many  of  those  employed  in 
it  have  a  sense  of  vocation.” 

As  to  how  freedom  and  ac¬ 
curacy  may  best  be  promoted, 
the  Commission  said: 

“We  do  not  see  a  solution  to 
the  problems  we  have  indicated 
in  any  changes  in  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  industry. 
Free  enterprise  is  a  prerequisite 
of  a  free  press,  and  free  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  case  of  newspapers 
of  any  considerable  circulation 
will  generally  mean  commer¬ 
cially  profitable  enterprise. 

“Nor  do  we  see  the  solution  in 
any  form  of  state  control  of  the 
press.  We  prefer  to  seek  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  and  the 
greatest  practical  accuracy  in 
the  presentation  of  news,  and, 
generally,  a  proper  relationship 
between  the  press  and  society, 
primarily  in  the  press  itself.” 

Lay  Membership  Opposed 

Two  journalists  —  Sir  George 
Waters,  editor  of  the  Scotsman, 
and  R.  C.  Ensor,  formerly  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian — dis¬ 
sented  from  the  Commission’s 
proposal  that  five  of  the  25 
members  of  the  Council  on  the 
Press  should  be  laymen. 

Sir  George  said  the  Council 
“would  be  given  a  better  start 
and  would  realize  more  _  fully 
what  was  expected  of  it  if  the 
responsibility  for  order,  decency 
and  progress  within  the  press 
were  left  to  the  sense  of  honor 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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For  All  Your  Dealers  in  Cleveland 
and  26  Adjacent  Counties! 


i/h  e  Plain  Dealer  is  the  o«(y  Cleveland  news¬ 
paper  supporting  all  your  local  dealers  in  the  famous 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market  — Greater  Cleveland  plus  26 
adjacent  counties,  including  14 1*  prosperous  cities. 

This  intensive  and  extensive  coverage  gives  you 
Ohio’s  fu'o  richest  retail  markets  at  one  exclusive, 
low-cost.  Schedule  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  now 
as  your  o»e  primary  advertising  medium  in  these 
/wo  great  Northeastern  Ohio  buying  markets. 

'Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown 

not  included.  ^//  BUS/HCSS  IS  lOCOf 


THE  MEANS 

Planned  Y^istribution 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in 
this  rich  market  that  will  buy  most 
of  your  goods?  Do  you  know  the 
shortest  cut  to  your  biggest 
volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
Department  can  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  others  pertaining  to  your 
particular  business.  Call  or  write 
today  for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  service. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Neivspaper 

Cresnier  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Myer  Donosky  Leaves 
Dallas  News  on  July  31 


Dallas,  Tex.  —  Myer  M.  Do- 
nosky,  treasurer  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  resigned  from  the 
News. 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
his  future  activity  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  the  newspaper 
field,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
announce  his  plans  immediately. 
His  resignation  takes  effect  on 
July  31. 

“It  is  with  deep  and  genuine 
regret,"  said  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey, 
president  of  the  News,  ‘‘that  we 
lose  the  services  of  Myer  Do¬ 
nosky. 

“Those  of  us  in  the  inner 
circle  of  this  office  have  known 
of  his  intention  to  embark  in 
a  new  field  of  activity  for  some 
months  but  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Donosky  we  have  deferred 
the  formal  announcement  until 
now." 

Buchanan  New  Treasurer 

R.  M.  Buchanan,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  treasurer,  succeeding  Mr.  Do¬ 
nosky.  Joe  A.  Lubben,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager,  becomes 
business  manager. 

P.  M.  Gentry  has  been  ap 
pointed  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  and  Wilmer  Truly  will  be 
head  of  the  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting  department. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation, 
Mr.  Donosky  said,  “I  know  that 
the  fine  principles  of  humanity 
and  high  ethical  journalism  that 
are  traditional  with  the  News 
will  continue  to  prevail  under 
its  present  leadership.” 

While  Mr.  Donosky  is  finan¬ 
cially  interested  in  two  Texas 
dailies,  the  Athens  Review  and 
the  Hillsboro  Mirror,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  “are  being 
operated  by  those  associated 
with  me  in  the  ownership,”  and 
that  his  future  plans  did  not  in¬ 
volve  any  change  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

With  the  News  since  1922, 
with  a  five-year  interruption 
from  1928  to  1933  for  another 
business  activity,  which  in¬ 
cluded  an  association  with  the 
late  Samuel  P.  Weston,  newspa¬ 
per  consultant,  Mr.  Donosky  has 
gained  an  increasing  reputation 
not  only  in  the  newspaper  field 
in  Texas  but  nationally. 

Right  after  Pearl  Harbor  he 
was  loaned  by  the  News  as  a 
dollar-a-year  man  to  the  War 
Production  Board  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  branch  at  Washington  in 
cooperation  with  the  war  effort. 

As  treasurer  of  the  News,  Mr. 
Donosky  was  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  the  newpaper's  labor 
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re.ations.  and  became  regarded 
for  his  skill  in  union  negotia¬ 
tions.  He  also  directed  rela¬ 
tions  with  non-union  employes. 

He  handled  the  News’  news¬ 
print  problems,  and  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the 
newsprint  projects  at  Lukhn, 
Tex.,  and  the  new  Coosa  River 
mill,  on  behalf  of  the  News. 

Mr.  Donosky  started  with  the 
News  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  for  a  while  statis 
tician,  then  office  manager.  He 
was  made  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer  in  1933,  and  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  1937.  He  has  been 
treasurer  since  1940. 

As  two-term  president  of  the 
TNPA,  1947  to  1949,  Mr.  Do¬ 
nosky  was  largely  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  Texas  sum¬ 
mer  internship  program  for 
journalism  students. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
building  committee  for  the  new 
Dallas  News  building. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  the  new  treas¬ 
urer,  joined  the  News  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1921  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  now  defunct  Dallas 
Journal,  an  afternoon  paper 
publish^  by  the  News.  He  was 
shortly  transferred  to  the  News, 
became  advertising  manager  in 
1924,  and  local  advertising  man 
ager  in  1929.  He  was  business 
manager  and  a  director  in  1936. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
building  committee. 

Officials  of  the  News  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been 
oriented  in  matters  which  have 
occupied  much  of  Mr  Donosky’s 
time,  such  as  fiscal  policies,  em¬ 
ploye  relations  and  newsprint 
problems. 

Lubben  Business  Manager 

As  new  business  manager,  Mr. 
Lubben  will  continue  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  news- 
paper  s  advertising  department. 
His  connection  with  the  News 
dates  back  to  his  boyhood,  when 
his  father,  the  late  John  F.  Lub¬ 
ben,  was  with  the  Galveston 
News,  the  organization  which 
founded  the  Dallas  News. 

Young  Lubben  carried  a  route 
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for  the  Galveston  News,  worked 
in  the  collection  department  on 
school  vacations,  and  was  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Austin  bureau 
while  attending  the  University 
of  Texas. 

After  graduating,  he  joined 
the  Dallas  Journal  as  a  report¬ 
er.  He  later  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  amusements  editor  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  In  1933  he  switched 
to  the  advertising  department, 
becoming  assistant  advertising 


manager  in  1938  and  assistant 
business  manager  in  1944,  with 
functions  mainly  relating  to  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  (Sentry  joined  the  News 
in  1919,  after  World  War  I  serv¬ 
ice.  He  started  as  bookkeeper, 
became  assistant  auditor  in  1935 
and  last  year  was  made  auditor 
and  credit  manger. 

Mr.  Truly  has  been  in  the 
bookkeeping  and  auditing  de¬ 
partment  since  1915. 

■ 

Five  Executives 
Buy  NBA  Firm 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Controll¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  Newspaper 
Boys  of  America,  Inc.,  producer 
of  newspaper  circulation  sup 
plies,  has  been  purchased  by  five 
executives  of  the  firm,  from  the 
Fletcher  Trust  Co.,  executor  of 
the  estate  of  Charles  E.  Knep- 
per,  former  president. 

The  new  owners  are  Maurice 
G.  Lipson,  president  and  treas 
urer;  Arthur  D.  Pratt,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Arthur  F.  Becker,  direc¬ 
tor;  James  A.  Lynch,  director 
and  sales  manager;  Cleorge  A. 
Hacker,  director  and  plant  su¬ 
perintendent. 

Messrs.  Lipson  and  Pratt  were 
co-founders  of  the  firm  with  Mr. 
Knepper  in  1932.  Mr.  Becker  is 
a  director  and  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Arch 
Co.,  New  York.  Mr.  Lynch  was 
circulation  manager  of  several 
midwestern  newspapers  before 
joining  the  company's  sales  stafl 
in  1937. 
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You  CAN  DOMINATE 
'  the  consumer  market  in 
central  South  Carolina 
with  ONE  merchandising 
vehicle!  THE  STATE  and 
I  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD, 
with  better  than  20*',  cover¬ 
age  in  twenty  counties,  ex¬ 
erts  a  terrific  influence  daily 
upon  the  thinking  and  buying 
habits  of  70S.OOO  people.  These 
people  earn  a  yearly  income  of 
I  more  than  SSOO  million.  They 
comprise  a  sound,  steadily  grow- 
(  ing  market  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
I  that  they  are  experiencing  their 
'  greatest  year  in  building;  their  bank 
clearings  are  at  an  all  time  high;  their 
incomes  are  steadily  increasing;  and 
Colonial  Stores.  Food  Chain  has  recently 
established  Columbia,  S.  C.,  as  a  distri¬ 
bution  point  for  the  (Karolinas!  Be  sure 
you  tap  the  Columbia  market  by  including 
THE  STATE  and  THE  COLUMBIA 
RECORD  in  every  schedule. 
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The  enthus¬ 
iastic  response 
of  advertisers 
underscores  the 
merchandising 
importance  of  The 
State‘s  Sunday 
Magazine  Section, 
the  ONLY  Locally 
Edited  Color  Qravure 
Magazine  in  the  Two 
Carolines. 
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aniioiiiices  that,  elfective 

Jail.  1, 1950,  its  Sunday  Comic  Section 

will  he  added  to  the 

advertising  coverage  of 
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THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 

The  Globe- Democrat  now  becomes  a  ^bmist”  with 
the  PUCK  Comic  Weekly.  Its  Sunday  coverage  of 
373,804*  families  in  the  important  St.  Louis 
Market  increases  PUCK’s  national  circulation  to 
almost  NINE  MILLION  families  every  Sunday! 

Note:  The  Globe-Democrat 
will  continue  its  present 

*ADC  Publisher's  Statement.  March  31.  1949.  comic  editorial  features. 
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Joseph  Mims  Retires 
From  Tampa  Tribune 


Tampa,  Fla. — Joseph  S.  Mims, 
for  the  last  five  years  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  retired 
from  active 
I  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the 
company  July  1. 

Mr.  Mims, 
who  came  to  the 
Tribune  Co.  as 
its  general 
bookkeeper  in 
1906,  will  re- 
main  on  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  com- 
-  pany  and  will 

Council  continue  to  live 
in  Tampa.  He  is  65  years  old. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Mims’  re¬ 
tirement,  David  Tennant  Bryan, 
■Tribune  Co.  chairman,  said: 
“During  his  43  years  with  the 
Tribune,  Mr.  Mims  has  consis¬ 
tently  furnished  that  leadership 
born  of  character  without  which 
no  newspaper  can  become  great. 
In  the  various  capacities  in 
which  he  has  served,  Mr.  Mims 
has  never  failed  to  discharge  his 
duties  to  this  newspaper  and  to 
its  readers.  The  Tribune  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  having  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Mims’  con¬ 
tinued  service  as  a  member  of 
its  board  of  directors.  We  shall 
rely  on  him  in  the  future  for 
sage  advice  and  wise  counsel 
as  we  have  in  the  past  relied  on 
him  for  active  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  company.” 
Council  Made  Publisher 

John  C.  Council  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Mims  as 
president  and  publisher.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Crawfordsville,  Wakulla 
County,  Fla.,  Mr.  Council  joined 
the  Tribune  in  1925  and  became 
circulation  manager  in  1928. 
He  became  general  manager  in 
1947.  Mr.  Council  is  46  years 
old. 

The  announcement  was  made 
to  the  Tribune  organization  at 
a  meeting  called  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  Mims  received  gifts  from 
the  directors,  the  Tribune’s  me¬ 
chanical  staff,  and  staff  of 
WFltA,  the  Tribune  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

A  gift  from  all  his  co-workers 
was  a  leather-tooled  book,  “The 
Mims  Story,”  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  was  printed  and 
which  outlined  his  career  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of 
the  newspaper.  The  text  of  the 
book  had  been  recorded,  and 
was  broadcast  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Tribune  organization. 

’The  Mims  Story' 

"Tbe  Mims  Story”  relates 
how  W.  F.  Stovall,  publisher  of 
the  Tribune  43  years  ago,  lured 
young  Mr.  Mims  away  from  his 
job  as  bookkeeper  for  Towne’s 
Laundry  across  the  street  from 
the  newspaper  plant  by  offering 
him  $17.50  a  week,  against  the ; 
$12.50  the  laundry  paid. 

Mr.  Mims  won  promotion  to 
general  accountant,  then  office 
manager.  He  never  asked  for 
a  raise,  the  story  goes,  and 
when  Mr.  Stovall  sold  the 
Tribune,  Mr.  Mims  was  getting 


$10,000  a  year  as  business  man¬ 
ager. 

In  1925,  Mr.  Mims  became 
general  manager,  under  new 
ownership,  and  he  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  job  when,  two 
years  later,  S.  E.  Thomason  and 
John  Stewart  Bryan  bought  the 


Joseph  S.  Mims 

Tribune.  Also  at  this  time  Mr. 
Mims  became  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Mims  steered  the  Tribune 
through  the  deep  depression 
which  followed  the  collapse  of 
the  Florida  real  estate  boom 
in  the  1920s  and  ran  into  the 
general  depression  of  the  1930s. 

“Only  a  rugged  economy,” 
said  the  narrative,  “would  have 
withstood  the  blows  that  fell  on 
Tampa  and  Florida  in  those 
years. 

“In  1927  a  devastating  hurri¬ 
cane  spread  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  over  South  Florida.  And 
the  following  year  Florida’s 
citrus  crop  was  destroyed  by 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 

“Then  one  morning  in  1929 
Joe  Mims  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Franklin  and  Zack  streets 
and  gazed  in  bewilderment  at 
the  big  building  across  the 
street.  The  Citizens  Bank  and 
its  affiliates  hadn’t  opened  that 
morning.  It  v/as  Florida’s  big¬ 
gest  bank  crash. 

“Joe  Mims  turned  in  to  Maas 
Bros.,  got  a  check  for  the  last 
month’s  advertising  and  cashed 
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it  at  the  Exchange  National 
Bank.  That's  how  the  Tribune 
met  its  payroll  that  week.” 

Through  the  early  ’30s,  Mr. 
Mims  kept  a  firm  hand  on  ex¬ 
penses,  and  early  in  1935  the 
Tribune  again  made  plans  to 
move  into  new  and  larger  quar¬ 
ters.  In  1944,  both  Mr.  Thoma¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Bryan  died,  and 
Mr.  Mims  became  president  and 
publisher. 

■ 

Guild  Dues  Boosted 

Boston,  Mass. — An  increase  in 
the  monthly  dues  of  the  Boston 
Newspaper  Guild  has  been  in¬ 
stituted  as  a  result  of  a  referen¬ 
dum.  The  increase  will  be  used 
to  hire  a  fulltime  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  The  vote  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  273  in  favor  and  237 
oppos^.  The  new  scale  will 
bring  the  top  monthly  assess¬ 
ment  from  $3  to  $4.50. 


Male  Readership 
Found  on  Increase 

Redwood  City,  Calif.  —  In¬ 
creased  male  readership  was 
noted  in  the  third  survey  of 
the  Redwood  City  Tribune, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Chil¬ 
ton  Bush,  director,  Stanford  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalistic  Studies. 

More  thorough  reading  of 
both  news  and  editorial  than 
during  and  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  years  also  was  re¬ 
corded.  The  previous  surveys 
were  in  1942  and  in  1946,  and 
the  Tribune  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  have  had  three  surveys 
by  Dr.  Bush. 

“We  noticed  that  the  number 
of  male  readers  seems  to  be  go¬ 
ing  up,  while  the  number  of 
women  readers  may  be  taper¬ 
ing  off  a  bit,”  Dave  Schultz, 
editor,  said. 


He  says  it  doesn't  work  in  Iowa . . .  can't  see  i 
anything  but  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Regisni 

Advertisers  can’t  see  anything  else  either — they’ve  made  The 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  one  of  America’s  ^rs/  seven 
Sunday  newspapers  in  general  advertising  linage! 

Same  way  with  Iowa’s  families — 7  out  of  10  see  it  every 
week!  It  dominates  83  out  of  99  counties  with  an  average 
77%  coverage  (none  of  the  83  has  less  than  50%  family 
coverage). 

500,000  circulation— only  nine  other  cities  have  Sunday 
papers  this  big! 

And  look  at  the  market!  Iowa’s  urban  market  outspends 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland  and  San  Francisco!  Iowa’s  farm 
market  is  second  to  none. 

Altogether, ’Iowa  spends  five  billion  a  year— yet  The  DeJ 
Moines  Sunday  Register  brings  you  70%  of  its  buying  j 
families  for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.70!  i' 

PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA'S  TOP  20  CITIES 

The  Des  Moines  RegisterandTribb 
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I  SAW  ir  AOVERTISEP 
IN  OUR 

BOOTH  newspaper! 


Advertising  Agency; 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 


GOOD  LUCK  MARGARINE 
<^PR£AV5  THS  WORP 

through  AIL  8  BOOTH  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS! 


How  come  the  John  F.  Jelke  Company — a 
division  of  Lever  Brothers — uses  all  eight 
Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  to  promote 
GOOD  LUCK  MARGARINE?  Simply  because 
they  know  the  immediate  response  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  Booth  Newspaper  readers! 

They  know,  too,  how  lucrative,  how  depend¬ 
able  the  Booth  Michigan  Market  is. 

Step  up  sales  for  your  product  in  this  profit¬ 
able  market  .  .  .  get  new  consumer  and  dealer 
interest  .  .  .  greater  attention  in  this  large, 
established  market,  by  using  all  eight  Booth 


Michigan  Newspapers!  Why  not  investigate 
the  solid,  indisputable  facts  now?  You’ll  find 
there’s  a  big  selling  story  behind  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers  with  their  daily  ABC 
net  paid  circulation  of  386,630! 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets, 
write  or  call: 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42n(l  Street 
New  York  City  17 


BOOTH 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZDO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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NAEA-NRDGA  Plan 
Joint  PR  Program 

By  Don  Haynes 


Chicago — Newspapers,  with 
their  control  of  local  markets, 
will  be  the  key  to  the  National 
Retail  Public  Relations  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  NRDGA  (National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association) 
for  1950.  The  campaign,  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  last  week  in  April, 
will  be  co-sponsored  by  the 
NRDGA  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  a  speech  before  the  NAEA 
in  New  Orleans,  June  27,  and 
repeated  the  following  day  here 
before  the  NRDGA  sales  promo¬ 
tion  convention,  Laurence  T. 
Knott,  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  chairman  of  the  NAEA- 
NRDGA  committee,  outlined  the 
campaign  and  the  reasoning  be¬ 
hind  it. 

Joint  Effort  Outlined 

“You  will  find  that  newspa¬ 
pers  conform  to  the  local  tastes 
and  habits  of  their  readers,  and 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  com¬ 
munity,”  said  Mr.  Knott. 

“It  was  this  thought  that 
prompted  NRDGA  to  formulate 
an  overall  plan  that  would  not 
be  a  set  formula  for  the  entire 
country,  but,  through  newspa¬ 
pers,  could  be  promulgated  in 
each  community  according  to  its 
needs,  locale  and  experience.” 

NRDGA  and  NAEA  will  issue 
a  basic  campaign  plan  contain¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  every  phase  of  commu¬ 
nity  participation. 

“The  plan  will  point  to  the 
right  of  choice  belonging  to  all 
Americans,  and  will  indicate  the 
retailer  as  an  outstanding  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  freedom  to  pick  and 
choose,”  Mr.  Knott  stated. 

Ties  Into  <”T~>munity 

The  promotion  formula  will 
be  carried  into  community  ac¬ 
tion  to  coincide  with  similar  ac¬ 
tion  from  coast  to  coast. 

“Churches  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  on  both  the  national  and 
local  levels,  as  will  manufactu¬ 
rers  and  other  retail  associa¬ 
tions,  chambers  of  commerce, 
veterans’  organizatoins,  etc.” 

The  proposed  campaign  is 
timed  for  the  last  week  in  April, 
1950.  First  five  days — April  23- 
27 — will  be  devoted  to  empha¬ 
sizing  the  public's  privilege  of 
choice.  The  final  day  a  direct 
tie-in  with  the  increasingly  pop¬ 
ular  Loyalty  Day  is  proposed, 
climaxing  the  campaign  with  a 
patriotic  impact. 

“Let’s  get  out  and  ‘Sell  Ameri¬ 
can!’  ”  Mr.  Knott  stated.  “Let’s 
get  rid  of  the  negative,  contagi¬ 
ous  kind  of  defeatism  that 
whines  at  people  to  come  and 
buy  something. 

“When  we  sell  the  theme  of 
freedom  to  pick  and  choose,  we 
sell  aggressively,  competitively, 
and  the  end  product  we  sell  is 
a  bigger  dollar  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

'Spend  10°  '  More 
For  Ads' — Abrahams 

Howard  P.  Abrahams,  man¬ 


ager  of  the  sales  promotion  di¬ 
vision  of  NRDGA,  repeated  his 
urgings  of  several  weeks  ago 
that  department  stores  should 
make  an  immediate  increase  of 
10%  in  their  promotion  budgets. 

Current  budgets,  he  said,  are 
far  too  low,  although  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising-sales  ratio  of  1939,  since 
retailers  have  learned  how  to 
make  the  ad  dollar  go  further. 

More  Aggressive 
Selling  Needed 

A  MORE  AGGRESSIVE  JOB  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  store  should  be  done 
by  sales  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  executives.  Hector  Suyker, 
president.  The  Fair  Store,  Chi¬ 
cago,  told  members  of  the 
NRDGA  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  convention  Monday. 

“Executives  should  be  critical 
of  all  store  activities  that  pro¬ 
mote  the  store,  even  though  the 
particular  function  is  not  a  part 
of  their  administrative  setup. 
To  me  all  of  this  is  a  part  of 
sales  promotion,”  Mr.  Suyker 
stated. 

“Much  too  often  do  I  see  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  lack  the  sell¬ 
ing  punch  to  produce  sales,”  he 
said.  Store  ad  departments  have 
not  gone  deep  enough  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  selling  points  that 
will  make  the  particular  adver¬ 
tisement  sell  more  goods,  Mr. 
Suyker  told  his  audience.  News¬ 
paper  space  costs  money,  and 
even  the  smallest  space  should 
receive  careful  copy  department 
preparation. 

Deplores  Price  Alone 

“I  deplore  the  present-day 
trend  toward  price  alone  as  a 
basis  for  sales  promotion,  espe¬ 
cially  when  these  screaming 
price  claims  are  not  better  than 
are  regularly  sold  in  other 
stores,”  he  said.  “It  is  the  sales 
promotion  manager’s  job  to 
guard  carefully  the  integrity  of 
his  store's  price  policy.” 

Robert  J.  Powderly,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director,  Kresge,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  told  the  same  audi¬ 
ence: 

“It’s  about  time  management 
looked  into  the  matter  of  how 
much  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  is  contributing  to  the 
ammunition  of  selling  on  the 
sales  force. 

“The  answer  may  be  that  this 
contribution  is  not  even  worth 
mentioning  at  this  point,”  he 
said. 

“Whether  it  be  storewide,  de¬ 
partmental.  seasonal  or  a  special 
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event,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
sales  promotion  and  advertising 
to  see  that  it  be  promoted  with¬ 
in  the  store  as  well  as  through 
the  advertising  and  publicity 
columns  that  inform  our  custom¬ 
ers  on  the  outside. 

“Make  your  advertising  and 
promotion  efforts  pay  off  where 
it  counts  the  most.  And  that  is 
right  down  on  the  selling  floor 
where  the  sales  person  is  the 
final  answer  to  more  sales  for 
your  store.” 

M.  J.  Markowitz,  vioepresi- 
dent  and  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  Alexander’s  Department 
Store,  New  York  City,  brought 
up  the  subject  of  television  in 
retailing,  and  its  comparisons 
with  radio  and  newspapers. 

TV  Can't  Replace  Newspaper 

“Thus  far  TV  has  been  unable 
to  produce  the  mass  resuits  of 
a  newspaper  ad,”  Mr.  Markowitz 
stated.  “The  tendency  seems 
to  be  to  use  this  new  medium 
for  prestige.  It  perhaps  will 
never  replace  the  straight  com¬ 
mercial  message  of  a  newspaper 
ad,  and  consequently  never  have 
its  direct  productiveness.  But 
this  may  change  as  more  sets  are 
put  into  more  homes. 

“How  much  does  a  television 
program  cost  in  comparison  to 
newspapers  and  radio?  At  the 
moment,  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  a  half  hour  TV  program 
costs  approximately  the  same  as 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  Daily  News,  de¬ 
pending  on  cost  of  production, 
time,  station,  etc.  A  radio  pro¬ 
gram  would  cost  a  little  less. 

“Does  it  pay?”  questioned  Mr. 
Markowitz.  “No,  it  does  not 
compare  to  newspapers  and 
perhaps  never  will.  Television 
will  never  replace  radio.  It 
should,  however,  become  a  valu¬ 
able  adjunct.” 

Discuss  Radio  Values 

The  radio  opportunities  for  re¬ 
tailers  were  discussed  by  Walter 
L.  Dennis,  radio  and  television 
director.  Allied  Stores  Corp., 
New  York  City.  “We  have 
found  a  simple  formula  for  the 
use  of  radio  as  an  advertising 
medium,”  Mr.  Dennis  stated. 
“This  formula  is  based  on  the 
three  words— Consistency,  Qual¬ 
ity  and  Repetition. 

“This  formula  applies  equally 
well  to  television,  with  some  ad¬ 
justment  and  qualification  of 
the  repetition  factor.” 

Allied's  greatest  success  in  ra- 
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Public  Service  Drill 

Tempe,  Ariz. — Drilling  holes 
in  telephone  books  is  the  latest 
“public  service  promotion"  oi 
the  Tempe  Daily  News. 

When  the  telephone  comp¬ 
any  neglected  to  put  the  fam¬ 
iliar  hole  in  the  book — so  it 
could  be  tied  to  a  string  or 
placed  on  a  nail — the  news¬ 
paper  urged  readers  to  bring 
in  their  books  for  a  free  drill¬ 
ing  job. 


dio,  Mr.  Dennis  said,  was 
achieved  by  building  local  pro¬ 
grams  to  perform  distinct  audi¬ 
ence  services.  A  simple  women’s 
program  is  beamed  to  the 
women’s  audience;  rural  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  service  nature  to 
rural  families;  a  simple  teen-age 
format  to  reach  teen-agers. 

Justin  Miller,  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  told  the  radio-television  ses¬ 
sion  that  broadcasting  as  a  major 
advertising  medium  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  here  to  stay. 

Retailers  are  now  radio’s  larg¬ 
est  customers,  Mr.  Miller  said, 
just  nine  year’s  after  radio’s  first 
recognition  as  an  advertising 
medium  when  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  for  the  first  time  spent 
more  dollars  in  radio  than  he 
did  in  either  newspapers  or 
magazines. 

Now,  Mr.  Miller  said,  in  1947 
and  1948,  retailers  are  spending 
more  in  radio  than  ever  before. 
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23  Dailies  Join 
New  England 
Baseball  Project 

Providence,  R.  I . —  Twenty- 
three  New  England  newspapers 
have  Joined  in  a  baseball  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Boston  Na¬ 
tional  League  Baseball  Club. 
All  six  of  the  New  England 
states  are  represented. 

Connecticut  heads  the  held 
with  eight  papers.  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  six;  Maine,  four;  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  two 
ea<^;  and  Rhode  Island,  one. 
Each  of  the  papers  will  sponsor 
teams  and  the  victorious  clubs 
in  the  playoffs  to  be  held  in 
each  state  will  move  on  to  Bos¬ 
ton  for  the  New  England  cham¬ 
pionships  at  Braves  Field,  Sept. 
2,  3  and  4. 

Boys  Keep  Their  Outfits 
The  new^apers  sponsoring 
the  teams  will  outfit  them  com¬ 
pletely  and  the  players  will  be 
permitted  to  keep  all  equipment 
issued  to  them.  While  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  players  will  be  fed. 
housed  and  entertained  and  all 
expenses  will  be  paid  by  the 
Boston  Braves. 

Three-day  tryout  camps  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Braves’ 
scouts  will  be  conducted  to  se¬ 
lect  the  15  players  who  will 
make  up  the  team.  Exhibition 
games  will  be  scheduled  so 
that  the  youngsters  may  be 
molded  into  smooth  working 
units  before  the  state  playoffs 
get  under  way. 

In  all  probability,  many  of  the 
players  competing  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  organized  base¬ 
ball  but  whether  they  do  or  not, 
the  tryout  camps  provide  a 
chance  to  work  out  under  the 
eyes  of  competent  big  league 
scouts  and  pick  up  valuable 
pointers  on  how  to  improve 
their  play. 

The  program,  first  suggested 
by  H.  Webster  Youlden,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sports  promotion  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 

Bulletin,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Circulation  Managers, 
was  officially  opened  June  20 
when  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette  conducted  its  tryout 
camp. 

Mr.  Youlden,  who  has  been 
named  liaison  man  between  the 
newspapers  and  the  Braves,  and 
James  R.  Darke,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  and  president  of  the 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  set  the  program  in  opera¬ 
tion  when  they  toured  New 
England  in  the  Spring  and  sold 
the  idea  to  the  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  papers. 

The  program  is  open  to  play¬ 
ers  who  did  not  pass  their  20th 
birthday  on  or  before  Jan.  1, 
1949;  are  high  school  graduates 
or  members  of  a  class  that  has 
graduated,  and  are  not  connect¬ 
ed  with  a  team  playing  in  the 
American  Legion  junior  base¬ 
ball  program. 

Following  are  the  papers  en¬ 
tered  in  the  program:  Connecti¬ 
cut:  Stamford  Advocate,  Meri¬ 


den  Record,  Norwich  Bulletin, 
Waterbury  Republican,  New 
Haven  Register,  Hartford  Cou- 
rant.  New  Britain  Herald,  and 
the  Bristol  Press;  Massachusetts: 
Fall  River  Herald-News,  Taun¬ 
ton  Gazette,  Haverhill  Gazette, 
Lowell  Sun,  Lynn  Item,  and 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledger;  Maine: 
Portland  Press-Herald  Express, 
Kennebec  Journal,  Waterville 
Sentinel,  and  Bangor  Daily 
News;  New  Hampshire:  Clare¬ 
mont  Eagle  and  Manchester 
Union-Leader;  Vermont:  Rut¬ 
land  Herald  and  Burlington 
Daily  News;  Rhode  Island: 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
m 

Dutch  Treat  Elects 

Ray  Vir  Den,  president  of 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Dutch  Treat 
Club,  famous  New  York  lunch¬ 
eon  club  of  writers  and  artists, 
at  a  meeting  May  31.  Clarence 
Buddington  Kelland  was  named 
president  emeritus;  John  Kieran 
of  “Information  Please”  fame 
and  former  sports  writer,  be¬ 
came  first  vicepresident;  and 
John  Chapman,  New  York  Daily 
News  drama  critic,  second  vice- 
president.  John  T.  McGovern, 
author,  is  treasurer,  and  Van  H. 
Cartmell,  Doubleday  &  Co.  edi¬ 
tor,  is  secretary.  Among  those 
elected  to  the  board  of  governors 
were:  chairman,  Neil  MacNeil, 
assistant  night  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times;  R.  M. 
Brinkehroff,  creator  of  “Little 
Mary  Mixup”:  Sumner  Blossom, 
edtior-in-chief  of  American 
Magazine;  Robert  Considine, 
INS  columnist;  Barry  Faris.  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  INS;  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg,  New  York  Sun  cartoonist; 
Roy  Howard,  president.  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers:  William  I. 
Nichols,  editor  of  This  Week; 
William  E.  Robinson,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  H.  Howard  Taub- 
man,  music  critic  for  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Lowell 
Thomas,  radio  commentator. 

■ 

MacKenkie  Renamed 

Boston,  Mass. — Prof.  A.  Law¬ 
rence  MacKenzie  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  to  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  Boston  University  Di¬ 
vision  of  journalism,  retaining 
the  status  he  has  had  for  11 
years.  Professor  MacKenzie, 
assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post,  had  been  dropped 
as  a  full-time  instructor  earlier 
this  year. 
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Neil  Morgan  tells  this  one 
in  his  column  in  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal: 

“When  a  police  reporter,  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  his  typewriter  on 
a  rare  occasion,  asked  a  pal 
how  to  spell  ‘pinochle,*  the 
pal  spelled  it,  then  read  over 
the  reporter’s  shoulder:  ‘John 
Smith  today  reached  the  pin¬ 
ochle  of  his  ambition.  .  . 

■ 

Under  the  heading  "Rich  in 
Vitamins”  appeared  this  item  in 
the  Montreal  (Can.)  Star: 
“ELY,  Eng. — ^Unmarried  women 
should  not  be  termed  spinsters 
until  55  years  old,  urges  the  Ely 
Women’s  Institute.” 

■ 

The  San  Francisco  ( Calif. ) 
Chronicle,  reporting  on  the  Ha¬ 
waii  dock  strike,  said:  “Ran¬ 
dolph  Sevier,  Matson  executive 
vicepresident,  disclosed  receipt 
of  the  order.  Details  were  re¬ 
vealed  by  Allen  Brown,  Mat¬ 
son’s  assistant  fright  traffic 
manager.” 

a 

“That’s  certainly  clear 
enough,”  commented  a  reader 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
truck  sign:  “Daily  Short  Story 
Appears  Every  Day  in  Daily 
News.” 

■ 

New  Press  on  Order 

Roswell,  N.  M. — ^The  Roswell 
Daily  Record  expects  delivery 
in  September  of  a  new  24-page 
Duplex  tubular  perfecting  press. 


Council  Starts 
Joint  Campaign 
For  Services 

Plans  for  the  first  coordinated 
campaign  for  all  U.  S.  armed 
forces  are  being  distributed  to 
advertisers  and  media  by  the 
Advertising  Council. 

Object  of  the  Joint  Armed 
Forces  Prestige  campaign  is  to 
build  prestige  for  servicemen 
and  servicewomen,  to  heighten 
the  appeal  of  service  in  the 
armed  forces  as  a  praiseworthy, 
desirable  career. 

A  campaign  guide  for  all  me¬ 
dia  has  been  prepared  to  present 
the  campaign  copy  policy. 

For  newspapers,  a  kit  of  five 
ads  is  available  for  sponsorship 
by  local  advertisers  and  the 
newspapers  themselves.  Mats 
may  be  obtained  without  charge 
from  the  Council. 

Radio  advertisers  and  the 
four  major  networks  will  spon¬ 
sor  messages  written  from  a  Ra¬ 
dio  Fact  Sheet. 

Outdoor  and  car  card  adver¬ 
tisers  are  encouraged  to  use 
servicemen  in  their  posters  and 
cards  wherever  possible.  Both 
media  are  already  contributing 
space  to  the  campaign. 

Gardner  Advertising  Co.  and 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  are  the 
volunteer  agencies  for  the  cam¬ 
paign.  H.  M.  Warren,  National 
Carbon  Co.,  is  coordinator.  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Royal  is  the  Advertising 
Council’s  staff  executive  on  the 
project. 
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PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


r  ^ 

DYNAMIC  NEW  MEDIUM 

For  Rich  Quad-City  Market! 

Now  —  for  the  first  time  —  comic-section  color  ads  are 
available  in  the  wealthy  Quad-City  market!  Flash  Gordon  .  .  . 
The  Lone  Ranger  .  .  .  The  Little  King  .  .  .  eight  full  pages  of 
America's  favorite  comic  strip  characters  will  carry  your 
message  in  four-colors  in  The  Democrat  and  Leader.  The 
Democrat  is  the  only  Sunday  newspaper  published  in  the 
entire  Quad-City  area.  Ever-popular  comics  in  the  Democrat 
will  mean  extra  circulation  for  your  black  and  white  ads  too. 


WR/TE  FOR  PARTICULARS! 


THE  DAVENPORT  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Daily  Times  •  The  Democrat  &  Leader 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Represented  by  Jonn  &  Kelly,  Inc. 
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Even  the  chickens  are  working  overtime  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1948,  the  chickens  and  eggs  from  Pennsylvania  farms  put  the 
Keystone  State  in  first  place  in  the  nation  for  income  from  poultry. 
Over  three  billion  eggs  and  115,000  pounds  of  chickens  brought 
$197,544,000  to  already  prosperous  Pennsylvania  farmers. 


3  ^ometLina  to  C^row  ^^Lout 


in^ 


But,  that  isn^t  all  that  this  diversified  State  has  to  crow  about.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  continues  to  lead  the  nation  in  the  production  of  buckwheat 
and  cigar-leaf  tobacco.  Last  year,  its  corn  crop  topped  the  list  of  farm 
crops  in  value,  grossing  $111,114,000.  All  of  Pennsylvania’s  farm 
crops  had  a  total  value  of  over  $322,000,000.  And,  keeping  pace  with 
the  record-breaking  farm  production  has  been  the  steady  rise  in  wages 
to  hired  help  on  farms,  usually  one  of  the  lowest  paid  income  groups 
anywhere  else. 

Pennsylvania — with  its  great  industries,  prosperous  farms,  and  high 
incomes — is  one  of  the  most  potent  markets  in  the  world.  In  the 
heart  of  this  market  are  the  82  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000  City 
Zone  that  add  up  to  half  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  marketplace.  Yes, 
a  market  of  a  million  families  ...  82  sturdy  local  markets,  each  covered 
by  its  own  strong  local  newspaper  .  .  .  easy  to  buy,  economical  to  use! 


nsylvania... 
key  market 


for 


Sales 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Palls  News-Tribune  |E)  •  Bristol  Courier  IE)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  # 

Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coetesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (M&E) 

•  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  • 

Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (Ej  •  New  Kensington  Dispa-tch  (E)  •  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  •  Towanda 
Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  • 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  |E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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Psychology  Advised 
As  Antidote  for  Red  Ink 

By  King  Whitney 

Executive  Director.  Personnel  Laboratory 


A  PUBLISHER  friend  of  mine 
complained  that  hia  business  is 
suffering  from  “borderline 
anemia’— a  term  he  borrowed 
from  his  advertising  columns. 

He  had  just  attended  a  con¬ 
vention,  he  said,  where  he  heard 
some  fine  speeches  about  needed 
materials  that  were  still  in  short 
supply,  the  complexities  of  la¬ 
bor  contracts,  the  latest  tech¬ 
nical  developments,  and  the 
rising  tide  of  battle  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  dollar. 

No  Bobots 

“AH  this  was  pertinent,”  he 
conceded,  “but  I’m  not  running 
a  robot  plant.  I  can’t  write, 
print,  and  sell  a  newspaper  with¬ 
out  people.  If  I'm  going  to  get 
out  a  better  paper  than  my 
competitor  I've  got  to  have  a 
staff  that's  a  jump  ahead  of  his. 

“So  far  as  personnel  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I’m  probably  no  worse 
off  than  any  other  publisher. 
About  10%  of  my  p^ple  are 
doing  what  I  consider  a  top¬ 
flight  job.  I  can  afford  to  pay 
them  well  and  still  make  a  profit. 
Sixty  percent  are  run-of-mine. 
They  do  what's  expected  of 
them  well  enough  to  get  by. 
That  leaves  30%  who  are  not 
worth  their  salt.  These  are  the 
incompetents,  chronic  trouble¬ 
makers.  time-wasters,  and  rum¬ 
mies.  Whatever  I  pay  them 
goes  down  the  drain. 

“The  insidious  part  of  it  is 
that  payroll  losses  don't  show 
up  on  a  financial  statement.  I 
want  to  know  how  much  of  that 
represents  the  cost  of  hiring  the 
wrong  people.’’ 

This  publisher  eventually 
adopted  a  plan  that  provided 
him  with  the  facts  about  the 
measured  potential  of  every 
member  of  his  organization.  He 
uncovered  instances  where  some 
employes  were  well  over  their 
heads  while  others  were  wasting 
talent  on  jobs  for  which  they 
were  over  qualified.  He  found 
youngsters  on  his  staff  who 
clearly  revealed  executive  po 
tential.  but  whose  performance 
had  been  consistently  played 
down  by  their  supervisors  who 
had  regarded  them  as  a  threat 
to  their  own  security. 

So  far  as  replacement  and 
additions  to  the  staff  are  con¬ 
cerned  he  now  has  a  procedure 
that  substitutes  facts  for  guess¬ 
work.  He  no  longer  selects  ap¬ 
plicants  for  a  job  solely  on  a 
basis  of  what  they  look  like; 
their  formal  education;  their 
work  experience;  what  someone 
else  says  about  them. 

He  now  subjects  applicants 
to  a  series  of  psychological 
“tests”  that  provide  him  with 
objective  data. 

These  test  results  reveal  as 
much  about  an  individual’s  be 
havior  and  performance  before 
he  it  hired,  as  would  be  learned 
after  he’d  been  on  the  job  six 
months  or  longer.  After  a 
year’s  experience  with  psycho- 
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logical  testing,  this  publisher 
tells  us:  “These  test  pr^ictions 
have  been  right  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  Our  turnover  is  now 
negligible,  and  we're  getting 
more  productivity  per  employe.” 

Psychologists  tell  us  our  sta¬ 
tistical  chances  of  accurately 
appraising  an  individual's  moral 
character,  work  habits  or  in¬ 
tellectual  potentialities,  by  what 
he  or  she  looks  like,  are  pathet¬ 
ically  slim. 

No  one  denies  the  practical 
value  of  formal  education,  at 
least  for  those  work  assignments 
that  require  a  store  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge.  But  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  knowledge  and 
intelligence  is  not  always  recog¬ 
nized  by  employers. 

Each  year  we  conduct  nation¬ 
wide  aptitude  testing  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  agency  jobs  for  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  more  than  1,000 
testees  this  year  were  college 
seniors.  Of  these,  25%  ranked 
below  average  on  a  test  for 
mental  ability! 

The  Laboratory  has  many  case 
histories  which  indicate  that 
what  a  man  has  or  has  not  done 
in  the  past  bears  little  relation¬ 
ship  to  what  he’ll  accomplish 
in  the  future.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  obscure  only  be¬ 
cause  we  don't  make  allowances 
for  two  facts: 

1.  The  full  utilization  of  in¬ 
herent  talent  is  dependent  upon 
emotional  adjustment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

2.  The  emotional  adjustment 
is  not  fixed,  but  is  constantly 
undergoing  changes  for  better 
or  worse. 

A  publisher  client  recently 
sent  a  man  to  us  for  appraisal. 
He  said.  “I  want  to  tell  you  that 
we've  already  hired  him  on  the 
strength  of  his  past  record.  He's 
been  working  for  a  competitor 
and  we’ve  had  our  eyes  on  him 
for  a  long  time.  We  want  him 
test^  as  a  matter  of  routine.” 

There  was  considerable  con¬ 
sternation  when  our  report  ar¬ 
rived.  “This  man,”  we  said,  "is 
a  bad  risk.  There  is  a  consti¬ 
tutional  defect  in  the  person¬ 
ality.  He  is  an  alcoholic.  His 
drinking  has  been  fairly  well 
controlled  over  the  past  10 
years,  but  has  now  reached  the 
compulsive  stage.  The  only 
thing  that  can  save  him  is  im¬ 
mediate  therapy,  but  we  see  no 
possibility  of  his  accepting  it.” 

Three  months  later  they  fired 


FILE  CUTS,  ART  WORK 
PHOTOS,  SAMPLES,  ETC. 

*pUed 

Inexpensive  fibre  bosrd  tfrucijt  filet  that 
ena^  jrou  to  store  s  whale  of  s  lot  on  little 
space.  No  stack- 
Made  In  9  useful 
auca-SHx  11  to 
11  X  14  In.  2  and 
3  fit  deep  Write  tor 
^  hnther  information 

Dandy  prices  today. 

STORAGE  FILE  CO.,  BoxlZS-E.  Wausau.  Wis. 


him  after  his  return  from  a  two- 
week  “bender.” 

Employers  and  personnel  in¬ 
terviewers  in  general  tend  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of 
experience.  Given  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  Harry  with  no  experience 
but  exceptional  aptitudes  and 
Jim  with  no  aptitudes  and  years 
of  experience — the  former  is  a 
far  better  risk. 

Perhaps  the  most  firmly 
tablished.  yet  least  reliable  hir¬ 
ing  practice,  is  the  business  of 
depending  on  testimony  from 
former  employers.  A  managing 
editor  read  a  report  we’d  made 
on  a  secretarial  applicant — “In¬ 
accurate  and  careless  with  de¬ 
tail.  Can’t  organize  her  work 
nor  make  independent  decisions. 
An  hysteric  who  will  burst  into 
tears  at  the  slightest  criticism.” 
He  said  he  just  couldn’t  believe 
it,  especially  since  John  Smith, 
her  former  employer,  had  de¬ 
clared  she  was  very  satisfactory. 

At  our  suggestion  he  tele¬ 
phoned  Smith  and  read  him  the 
report.  “As  long  as  you’ve  got 
the  dope,  I  might  as  well  con¬ 
fess,”  said  Smith.  "It’s  all  true. 
I'm  just  a  soft-hearted  guy  who 
tries  to  give  people  a  break.” 

Our  advice  is  to  ignore  the 
evaluations  of  past  employers 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 
It's  not  a  question  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  performance  for  some  one 
else,  but  what  he  is  capable  of 
doing  in  a  new  work  situation — 
for  you,  an  individual  whose 
temperament  characteristics  and 
standards  may  differ  vastly. 


Trio  Will  Research 
Why  PM,  Star  Failed 

Three  former  executives  of 
PM  and  the  New  York  Star  are 
engaged  in  “Project  Findout,” 
a  research  inquiry  to  learn  why 
the  two  dailies  failed.  They 
are  Richard  Lauterbach,  Star 
Sunday  section  editor;  Blair 
Clark,  business  manager  of  the 
Star  at  the  time  it  folded;  and 
Kenneth  Stewart,  national  af¬ 
fairs  editor  of  PM  and  now  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  New 
York  University. 

Mr.  Lauterbach  and  Mr. 
Clark,  who  were  reported  to 
be  planning  a  “penny  press”  in 
Philadelphia,  told  E  &  P  they 
are  “looking  around  for  some¬ 
thing.”  but  there  is  nothing 
concrete  about  the  Philadelphia 
project.  Mr.  Clark  was  once 
publisher  of  the  Manchester 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News. 


46  out  <2^5  1 
off  100  ' 

The  heads  of  46 
out  of  100  N.  Y. 

Sun  families  have 
completed  college. 

This  is  almost  three 
times  the  proportion  ’  %:  f 
for  New  York’s  market 
as  a  whole. 


LET  THE  “REP” 
HELP  YOU 


Branham-men  are  seasoned 
advertising  counselors.  Mar¬ 
ket  and  media-wise  they  are 
in  constant  daily  contact 
with  all  factors  who  develop 
national  advertising  policy 
and  campaigns.  Branham  is 
a  sales  organization  repre¬ 
senting  leading  media  and 
serving  national  advertisers. 

Moy  we  help  you? 


Call  a  Branham^ 
man  today, 

THEi|i^ 

BRANHAM 

COMPANY 


AtaiioHol  /ifLue^UlU^Uf 
(leyxn.e^e4stcUioe4. 

Chicago  New  York 
Detroit  Dallas  Atlanta 
Charlotte  St.  Louis  Memoliis 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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Feud  in  Dailies  1 

Puts  New  Life  Earns  Hi 
Into  Ball  Team  that  combinec 
.ea?Se''Kseba”'in1eSsra??JS 

Head  of  the  Lakes  has  sky- 

rocketed  as  the  result  of  a  he^receTved  h 

Twin  Ports  feud  in  sports  col-  rinlr:." 

umns  and  public  forum  sections 

of  the  cities’  newspapers.  has  beer 

Reidar  Lund,  sports  editor  of  Exprps  smc 
the  Duluth  News-Tribune  and  shortly  after  1 
Herald,  who  instigated  the  con-  ^he  Army.  _ 
troversy  by  critcizing  Superior  regular  40  h 
fans,  said  league  attendance  room  and  atte 
records  were  broken  in  the  last  classes, 
series  between  the  Duluth  '  ■'  — 

Dukes  and  the  Superior  Blues, 

An  average  of  4.000  fans  saw  ^  raa©  r  al 
the  three  Duluth  games,  and  Philadelphi 
about  2,200  cheered  players  er  Philadelp 
when  they  met  at  the  Superior  .scheduled  Sep 
park  each  of  three  nights.  costs  underw 

The  friction  drew  sparks  quirer,  News 
from  as  far  as  Fargo,  N.  D.,  been  postpone 
where  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  col-  ing  the  Intern 
unmist,  devoted  an  entire  col-  in  1950. 

umn  to  the  “Duluth-Superior - 

Paper  tiff,”  which  he  declared 
was  enlivening  Polar  loop  riv¬ 
alry  and  “should  not  hurt  the 
Northern  league  baseball  pa¬ 
tronage  in  the  Twin  Ports.”  _ 

Letters  from  Fans  I 

Mr.  Lund  first  grated  Supe-  I 

rior  team  backers  in  his  column.  I 

“Reider  Lund  Says.”  He  said  B 

Duluth  fans  wouldn't  visit  the 
Superior  park  when  the  Dukes 
were  playing,  because  Superior 
fans  employed  too  much  abuse. 

Superior  backers,  Mr.  Lund 
commented,  should  “come  to 
Duluth  to  see  how  the  finest 
fans  in  the  league  conducted 
themselves.” 

Irritated  and  inflamed  Supe- 
riorites  wrote  to  the  public 
forum  column,  “We  the  People.” 
of  the  Superior  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  to  Mr.  Lund,  retaliat¬ 
ing  to  the  Duluthian’s  charges, 
and  making  it  clear  that  many 
Superior  baseball  addicts  dug 
into  their  pockets  when  a  drive 
was  conducted  to  aid  relatives 
of  Duluth  players  killed  in  a 
bus  crash  last  summer. 

Some  Duluth  fans  came  back 
with  a  heave-ho  in  support  of 
Mr.  Lund. 

At  this  point,  persons  who 
normally  expressed  only  idle 
interest  in  the  league  standings, 
began  to  watch  scores. 

Editor  Lund  then  raised  more 
welts  in  his  Sunday  column. 

He  reproduced  cuts  which 
showed  that  the  Superior  news¬ 
paper  had  copied  from  the  Du¬ 
luth  News-Tribune  a  box  score 
of  a  Superior  game. 

He  laid  this  mine  by  burying 
in  the  News-Tribune  box  this 
phrase;  “Stolen  box,  M. 

Murphy.”  This  was  printed  in 
Uie  Superior  run  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  There  is  no  M. 

Murphy  on  the  Superior  team. 

The  Superior  Telegram’s  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Morgan  Murphy.  That 
evening,  the  Superior  paper  re¬ 
peated  “Stolen  box,  M.  Mur¬ 
phy.”  This  was  evidence,  Mr. 

Lund  charged,  that  the  box  had 
been  “lifted”  from  the  Duluth 
morning  paper. 

The  Dukes  responded  to  the 
verbal  war  by  playing  heads- 
up  ball. 
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Vet  on  News  Staff 
Earns  His  Degree 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — A  double  life 
that  combined  a  fulltime  job  as 
a  staff  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  with  a  regular 
schedule  as  a  college  student 
ended  for  James  R.  Cleary  when 
he  received  his  degree  recently 
from  Canisius  College. 

He  has  been  with  the  Courier- 
Express  since  August,  1946. 
shortly  after  his  discharge  from 
the  Army.  He  has  put  in  a 
regular  40  hours  in  the  city 
room  and  attended  full  morning 
classes. 

Trade  Fair  Off 

PHnAOELPHiA,  Pa. — The  Great¬ 
er  Philadelphia  Trade  Fair, 
scheduled  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  1  with 
costs  underwritten  by  the  In¬ 
quirer,  News  and  Bulletin,  has 
been  postponed  in  favor  of  seek¬ 
ing  the  International  Trade  Fair 
in  1950. 


Bulletin  Plans 
Gala  'Fourth' 

In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  For  the  ^ 
fifth  successive  year,  the  Phila-  ! 
delphia  Bulletin  will  stage  its 
Independence  Day  celebration 
in  Fairmont  Park,  July  4. 

Climax  of  the  celebration, 
which  drew  800,000  persons  last 
year,  will  be  an  hour-long  fire-  , 
works  display  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill  River.  One  of 
the  highlights  will  be  a  re-enact¬ 
ment  of  the  burning  of  the 
frigate  Philadelphia.  A  75-foot 
model  will  be  used  for  the 
scene  which  will  include  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  vessel  by  Marines, 
and  its  recapture  from  “pirates.” 

The  daytime  celebration  will 
start  with  the  Bulletin  Flying 
Circus,  a  model  airplane  meet 
which  has  attracted  contestants 
from  Virginia  to  Connecticut. 

The  Blue  Cross  Hospital  Serv¬ 
ice  will  bring  Rs  Kiddie  Kami- 

The  Salt  Lake 


val  to  the  celebration.  It  will 
include  a  crawling  derby,  a 
juvenile  vaudeville  show,  a 
diaper  changing  contest  and  a 
freckle-counting  machine. 

A  glittering  fashion  “merryr 
go-round”  of  automobiles  will 
go  on  parade  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Philadelphia  Automobile 
Trade  Association. 

A  sports  carnival  will  include 
a  special  exhibition  by  the 
world  champion  Philadelphia 
Elagles  football  team,  in  which 
topflight  gridiron  players  will 
demonstrate  the  tricks  of  their 
trade. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Re¬ 
cruiting  Service  will  bring  a 
Veterans’  Reunion  Festival  to 
the  park.  It  will  consist  of  pic¬ 
nics  and  outings  for  veterans 
and  their  families,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  Festival  Queen  and  a 
three-hour  stage  show.  The 
Jewish  War  Veterans  and  Dis¬ 
abled  American  Veterans  will 
stage  a  series  of  exhibits. 

The  show  is  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Reginald  E.  Beauchamp, 
special  events  director  of  the 
Bulletin. 


DESERET  NEWS 

After  achieving  the  most  remarkable  19-month  growth 
in  newspaper  history.  The  Deseret  News  continues  to 
march  ahead,  month  after  month. 


HERE'S  WHY... 

A  better  and  bigger  newspaper  . . . 
with  new  features  that  readers 


More  pictures  .  .  .  livelier  treat¬ 
ment  of  news  .  .  .  and  many 
sparkling  new  features  including 
locally  -  edited  Sunday  gravure 
magazine,  Sunday  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  section,  more  comics,  daily  and 
Sunday,  new  Midweek  section. 

It  all  adds  up  to  greater  reader 
interest  .  .  .  and  more  readers 
every  day! 


109.79b 

GAIN 


in  the  past 
19  months 


Nov.  '47  May  '49 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
National  Representative:  Cresmer  &  Woodivard,  Inc. 
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All-Offset  Texas  Daily 
Is  Successful  Venture 

By  Nat  Lamb. 

City  Editor.  Gladewater  (Tex.)  Daily  Mirror 


Printing  a  full-size  daily  news¬ 
paper  by  photo-offset  methods 
has  proven  to  be  difficult  but 
successful  in  Gladewater.  Tex. 

The  Gladewater  Daily  Mirror, 
printed  entirely  by  photo-offset, 
is  only  three  months  old.  but 
subscriptions  and  advertising 
have  already  equalled  if  not  sur¬ 
passed  that  of  neighboring  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  same  size,  according 
to  Charles  E.  Woodson,  general 
manager  of  the  morning  daily. 

The  first  edition,  a  48-page 
qiecial  of  the  Mirror,  hit  the 
streets  on  March  18  after  only 
two  weeks  of  planning  and  as¬ 
sembling  a  staff  and  only  one 
week  of  actual  work  on  the  edi¬ 
tion.  Since  that  time  the  paper 
has  met  a  daily  schedule  and  re¬ 
cently  went  to  60  pages  for  a 
special  rodeo  edition  which  was 
worked  up  in  two  weeks. 

In  Two  Plants 

Editor  of  the  paper  is  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Greep,  who  has  many  years 
of  experience  in  editing  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies.  Mr.  Greep  as¬ 
sembled  the  staff  and  worked 
out  schedules  for  getting  news 
out  on  time.  When  he  arrived 
to  assume  direction  of  the  paper, 
there  were  no  offices,  little 
equipment  and  no  staff. 

Two  weeks  later,  after  collab¬ 
oration  with  Mr.  Woodson,  who 
was  familiar  with  offset  printing 
techniques,  a  nearly  complete 
staff  was  assembled  and  equip¬ 
ment  moved  into  the  two  plants 
to  be  occupied  until  a  new  build¬ 
ing  could  be  completed. 

The  difficulties  involved  in 
publishing  an  offset  newspaper 
are  readily  apparent.  Too  few 
people  know  anything  about  off¬ 
set  printing,  and  production  of  a 
paper  using  offset  demands  a 
certain  knowledge  of  these  tech¬ 
niques.  Vari-t)rpists  must  be 
trained  to  be  fast  and  accurate 
in  order  to  assure  a  steady  flow 
of  finished  copy.  Correction  and 
paste-up  of  copy  are  fairly  sim¬ 
ple,  but  training  is  necessary. 

Scarcity  of  Peraonnel 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  a 
scarcity  of  trained  me<^anical 
department  personnel  Camera¬ 
men  who  u^erstand  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  shooting  halftones  from 
pictures,  and  making  negatives 
and  plates  to  be  us^  in  print¬ 
ing,  are  few.  Training  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  secure  ample  help.  Press¬ 
men  for  offset  presses  need  spe¬ 
cial  knowledges  of  the  process 
to  aid  them  in  efficient  produc¬ 
tion. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  trou¬ 
bles  offset  brings  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  side,  publication  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  follows  the  normal  proce¬ 
dure  of  any  paper  in  getting  an 
edition  on  the  street.  Copy  dead¬ 
lines  and  picture  deadlines  are 
adhered  to  fairly  rigidly. 

The  Mirror  undertook  after¬ 
noon  publication  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  early  press  troubles 
and  slowness  in  adapting  offset 


methods  kept  pushing  the  dead¬ 
line  for  page-runs  back  until  it 
was  decided  to  go  “morning”  to 
make  a  deadline.  After  three 
months  the  six-to-eight  page 
daily  now  goes  to  press  shortly 
after  midnight  and  is  on  the 
street  shortly  thereafter. 

Inside  pages,  such  as  eiiitorial 
and  comics,  go  to  press  before 
noon  to  clear  the  press  for  the 
society  page  or  pages  which  go 
out  at  7  p.m.  Page  one  and 
sports,  which  go  out  on  the 
same  run,  go  to  press  anywhere 
from  11  to  12  midnight.  Late 
news  or  ball  games  dictate  this 
run. 

Late  Picture  Deadlines 

Photo  offset  allows  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  print  any  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  deemed  advisable,  and  pic¬ 
ture  deadlines  are  often  more 
important  than  copy  deadlines. 
Society  pictures,  taken  as  late 
as  6  p.m.,  can  be  included  in 
the  next  day’s  paper.  Page  one 
news  shots  of  crimes  or  acci¬ 
dents  can  be  taken  up  until  the 
actual  printing  plate  is  shot  at 
1  a.m.  'This  fiexibility  is  one  fea¬ 
ture  that  makes  offset  methods 
of  newspapering  highly  attrac¬ 
tive  to  small  town  dailies.  For 
example,  a  murder  picture  taken 
one  Saturday  night  at  1  a.m.  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  prominent  location 
in  Sunday’s  morning’s  paper. 

Small  town  newspapers  com¬ 
peting  with  nearby  big-city  dail¬ 
ies  featuring  syndicate  pictures 
and  good  picture  coverage  of  the 
city’s  highlight  news-happenings 
ne^  an  additional  peg  to  hang 
their  subscription  campaigns 
onto.  Local  picture  coverage 
gives  a  small  daily  that  peg. 

Operating  Costs 

Expense  involved  in  publish¬ 
ing  a  photo  offset  paper  is  about 
the  same,  generally  speaking,  as 
in  production  of  a  regular 
method  paper.  Machinery  costs 
are  slightly  lower,  wito  the 
Vari-typer  machines  costing 
much  less  than  t3rpesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  Getting  copy  into  type 
is  cheiq>er  in  ^e  long  run.  and 
reproduction  of  type-space  con¬ 
suming  pictures  is  cheaper  by 
far. 

One  of  the  greatest  values  off¬ 
set  has  is  halftone  picture  repro¬ 
duction.  ’The  method  gives  read¬ 
ers  a  reproduction  much  like 
that  of  fine-screen  “slick  maga¬ 
zine"  pictures.  Time  saved  by 
using  the  halftone  negative  was 
a  deciding  factor  in  the  publish¬ 
er’s  choice  of  the  offset  method, 
since  there  is  no  photo-engraver 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Gladewater. 

Density  of  black  print,  brought 
about  by  uniform  pressure  of 
the  offset  blanket,  eliminates 
light  streaks  which  makes  for 
better  contrast  and  a  more  read¬ 
able  page. 

Speed  in  overall  production  of 
the  paper  has  been  a  matter  of 
shaking  down  the  system  of 


printing  until  few  mechanical 
hitches  are  left.  Then  little,  if 
any,  time  is  actually  saved  over 
conventional  methods.  The  Mir¬ 
ror  now  uses  a  two-page  EBCO 
press,  and  plans  call  for  a  four 
or  eight  page  press  which  will 
shorten  present  running  time. 

$125,000  Plant 

At  present,  the  Mirror’s  edi¬ 
torial  and  mechanical  offices  are 
located  two  miles  apart,  pending 
completion  of  a  $125,000  modern 
plant  to  house  both  units,  includ¬ 
ing  the  larger  press.  When  this 
is  accomplished,  much  time  will 
be  saved  in  delivering  and  re¬ 
turning  pictures,  negatives,  head¬ 
lines  and  pasted-up  pages  for 
the  press  run. 

A  brief  description  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  methods  used  to  get  a  page 
ready  for  printing  includes: 
Vari-typing  and  correction  of 
copy:  setting  of  heads  and  past¬ 
ing  up  both  head  and  copy, 
shooting  a  negative  of  the  print¬ 
ed  matter,  stripping-in  half¬ 
tones,  opaqueing  out  all  errors 
or  mistakes  in  the  final  negative, 
and  ruling  off  columns  of  boxed- 
in  stories;  and  finally  shooting 
the  zinc  plate  for  the  press  run. 

The  most  time-consuming  por¬ 
tions  of  this  work  include  past¬ 
ing-up  corrections  and  copy  on 
the  dummy  page;  shooting  half¬ 
tones  of  pictures,  processing  the 
final  negative,  and  shooting  the 
final  plate.  Trained  personnel 
cut  this  time  to  a  minimum,  of 
course,  but  a  faster  method  of 
drying  the  final  zinc  plate  is 
ne^ed  to  trim  an  additional  30 
minutes  or  so  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  time. 

General  recommendations  of 
both  Mr.  Woodson  and  Mr. 
Greep  for  those  thinking  of 
starting  a  newspaper  using 
photo-offset  methods  include;  a 
thorough  study  on  the  scene  of 
a  paper  in  actual  operation;  sev* 
eral  weeks  of  trial  runs  before 
production  actually  begins;  and 
an  over-dose  of  patience. 

Both  men  agree  the  method  is 
better  adapted  for  a  weekly 
than  a  daily,  and  both  say  that 
the  method  would  be  highly  im¬ 
practical  for  a  daily  in  a  town 
larger  than  10,000.  A  larger 
press-run  than  the  Mirror  makes 
would  be  too  much  strain  on  the 
system  of  offset  they  add. 

■ 

Chevrolet  Releases 
72  Pages  of  Local  Ads 

A  72-page  book  of  advertise¬ 
ments  for  use  in  local  media  has 
been  issued  to  7,000  dealers  by 
the  advertising  department  of 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division. 

“This  sales  building  material 
is  designed  to  help  increase  the 
dealers’  business,  and  to  pull 
more  traffic  into  the  dealer¬ 
ships,”  said  C.  J.  French,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  “We  feel  that 
consistent,  local  advertising  is 
one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  operation  of  a  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealership.” 

■ 

Cook  Book  on  Press 

Chicago  —  Morrison  Wood, 
writer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
cooking  column  ‘  ‘For  Men 
Only,”  will  have  his  cook  book, 
“With  A  Jug  Of  Wine,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Farrar,  Straus  &  Co., 
Nov.  2. 


Wedding  Story 
Left  Waiting 
At  the  Church 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  practice 
of  writing  news  of  Saturday 
weddings  in  advance  for  the 
Sunday  society  sections  which 
are  printed  on  Saturday  back¬ 
fired  here  this  week. 

Relatives  and  out-of-town 
guests  were  on  hand  when  an 
11th  hour  decision  was  made  to 
call  off  the  Saturday  church 
ceremony  for  Miss  June  Ann 
Reid  and  Stephen  Bernard 
Brady,  both  graduates  of  St. 

Louis  University.  No  explana¬ 
tion  was  made  publicly  of  the  I 
reason. 

Among  those  ready  to  attend 
was  John  Kinsella,  veteran  Post- 
Dispatch  police  reporter  and 
cousin  of  the  bridegroom.  When 
he  learned  of  the  cancellation, 
he  didn’t  fall  into  the  ways  of 
the  cub  in  the  old  newspaper 
fable  but  immediately  call^  his 
city  desk.  His  information  was 
in  time  to  permit  removing  the 
bridal  picture  and  story  of  the 
“wedding”  from  the  P-D  society 
page  before  the  start  of  the 
early  press  run  for  that  section. 

A  story  was  carried  on  the 
change  in  the  news  columns  in 
all  Saturday  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  morning  Globe-Democrat, 
not  having  a  staff  member  as  a 
guest,  didn’t  learn  of  the  can¬ 
cellation  quite  so  soon.  As  a 
result,  the  Globe  carried  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  “bride”  in  early 
copies  of  its  society  section. 

■ 

Turnbull  at  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Neb.  —  George  S. 
Turnbull,  dean  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism,  has  been  named 
visiting  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
for  1949-50.  Since  his  retire¬ 
ment  at  Oregon  last  year,  Mr. 
’Turnbull  has  been  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

■ 

10,000  at  Festival 

Lynn,  Mass.  —  Miss  Jessica 
Dragonette,  noted  soprano  solo¬ 
ist,  was  honor  guest  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  music  festival  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Daily  Evening  Item 
and  attendee!  by  10,000  persons. 
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Plan  Outlined 
For  Meeting 
Plant  Disasters 

A  “catastrophe  plan”  for 
newspapers,  providing  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  publication  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  investment  in  the 
event  of  physical  disaster,  was 
presented  by  James  R.  Hale, 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  at 
the  recent  regional  meeting  In 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers. 

Pointing  out  that  in  the  past 
numerous  newspaper  plants 
have  been  badly  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  fires, 
explosions,  etc.,  Mr.  Hale  urged 
the  controllers  to  develop  plans 
whereby  they  can  “keep  the 
property  dollar  intact.” 

“Even  though  you  carry  no  in¬ 
surance  at  all,  you  should  still 
have  a  catastrophe  plan,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  outlining  his  sugges¬ 
tions  as  follows: 

Reciprocal  Arrangement 

“1.  Temporary  Location:  Draw 
a  50-mile  radius  around  your 
plant  site  and  visit  every  pub¬ 
lisher  in  that  zone.  Find  out  if 
your  plates  and  mats  are  inter¬ 
changeable.  If  possible,  select 
three  plants  comparable  to  your 
own.  .  ,  .  Elndeavor  to  make  a 
reciprocal  agreement  whereby, 
should  any  member  of  the  group 
suffer  a  loss,  or  have  a  plant  in¬ 
terruption,  he  will  have  use  of 
the  idle  equipment  of  any  other 
member. 

“2.  Personnel:  Someone  should 
be  responsible  for  transporting, 
housing,  and  feeding  employes 
who  will  have  to  work  at  a  tem¬ 
porary  location.  A  bonus  should 
be  set  up  for  employes  covering 
the  restoration  period.  Keep  a 
record  of  the  address  and  phone 
number  of  each  employe  at  two 
locations. 

“3.  Supplies:  Whoever  does 
the  buying  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  emergency  supplies  of 
ink,  newsprint  and  spare  parts. 

“4.  Utilities:  Emergency  phone 
service,  extra  guards,  messen¬ 
gers,  heat,  light  and  power,  and 
keeping  the  trunk  lines  open 
to  wire  services,  could  be  the 
responsibility  of  one  officer. 

“5.  Transportation:  A  survey 
should  be  made  of  all  transpor¬ 
tation  available  between  the 
plant  sites  and  warehouses  of 
the  publishers  who  have  signed 
the  agreement. 

“6:  Publicity:  Immediately 
following  a  shutdown,  someone 
should  go  on  the  radio  and  tell 
the  public  that  although  your 
plant  has  been  damaged  every 
subscriber  will  receive  his  paper 
on  time.” 

Acknowledging  that  such  safe¬ 
guards  “may  cost  your  newspa¬ 
per  plenty,”  Mr.  Hale  exhibited 
worksheets  he  has  prepared  for 
“extra  expense  insurance”  and 
for  determination  of  actual  cash 
value  of  equipment. 

“It  is  unreasonable.”  he  said, 
“to  expect  an  adjuster  to  do 
equity  from  book  cost,  book  de- 

fireciation,  and  ashes.  The  time 
o  adjust  a  loss  is  before  it  hap¬ 
pens.” 

Separate  coverage  should  be 


r/\Xid"uJrT“vSb?e  Sugar  Industry  -Management'  Ads 
papers”  policy  distinct  from  Forms  Ad  Association  Reprinted  By  Ayer 

sug-  g^jj  Francisco — 'Formation  of  Philadelphia — ^The  success  of 

gMtM  a  numl^r  of  ways  m  Western  Beet  Sugar  Producers,  American  business  management 
which  morgue  facilities  can  be  ^  organization  to  advertise  in  solving  problems  is  chron- 
protected,  such  as  duplicate  gjjjj  promote  the  entire  Western  icled  in  a  book  entitled  “In  Be- 
bound  volumes  in  a  different  lo-  sugar  industry,  was  an-  half  of  Management,”  published 

cation;  microfilm  copies;  special  nounced  here  June  20.  recently  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  ^n. 

insurance  coverage.  James  D.  North,  vicepresident  The  book  reprints  selected  ad- 

Controllers,  he  added,  should  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  has  vertisements  of  the  Ayer  “man- 
work  with  librarians  to  protect  been  named  general  manager,  agement  series,”  running  month- 
“what  many  publishers  believe  The  association  will  open  head-  ly  since  June,  1945. 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  quarters  at  2  Pine  St.,  San  Fran-  Ayer  began  the  ads  in  the  be- 
their  newspaper  plant — the  ref-  cisco.  lief  that  the  story  of  how  Amer- 

erence  library”  and  should  not  Mr.  North  said  all  consumer  ican  business  is  run  had  not 
overlook  “the  current  insurable  and  trade  advertising  would  be  been  adequately  told  to  the  pub- 
value  of  your  building,  its  con-  placed  through  F  C  &  B.  He  re-  lie  in  clear,  simple  language, 
tents,  and  extra  expense  neces-  signed  from  the  agency  to  ac-  High  readership  of  the  mes¬ 
sary  for  publication  elsewhere.”  cept  the  association  post.  sages  prompted  the  book. 
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of  death,  rather  than  waiting  for  “proof 
of  death”  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 
Thus,  the  check  can  be  delivered  to  the 
beneficiary  the  moment  proof  of  death  is 
presented  at  the  agency  office.  This  new 
procedure  has  resulted  in  considerably 
speedier  delivery  of  checks. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  ways  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  and  improving  our  service  to  our 
policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries. 


Comments  like  that  from  all  over  the 
country  more  than  reward  our  efforts  to 
pay  death  benefits  with  all  possible  speed. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  life  insurance 
proceeds  should  reach  the  deceased’s 
family  in  time  to  alleviate  financial  wor¬ 
ries  during  a  very  critical  period. 

Under  a  newly  adopted  system,  a  check 
is  mailed  to  our  local  agency  office  as  soon 
as  the  Home  Office  receives  informal  word 
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750  Extol  'Andy' 
For  His  Service 
To  Fellow  Men 

By  Jim  Wagner 

Houston,  Texas  —  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  “big  names"  from 
throughout  the  nation  gathered 
in  the  Shamrock  Hotel  here 
last  week  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
shirt  -  sleeved  newspaperman, 
Ralph  Alexander  (“Andy”)  An¬ 
derson,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Houston  Press. 

For  59-year-old  Andy,  form¬ 
er  sports  editor  and  now  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  for  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  war  veterans,  the 
banquet  was  a  stirring  testi¬ 
monial  to  his  32  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  president  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  papers,  was 
here.  So  was  Gene  Tunney, 
former  world’s  heavyweight 
champion.  And  Harry  Grayson. 
And  prominent  figures  from 
every  station  in  life.  From 
Texas.  The  nation.  So  were 
some  of  the  fellows  whose  cause 
Andy  had  championed  the  hard¬ 
est,  the  disabled  war  veterans. 

Top  figures  of  the  Houston 
Post  and  Houston  Chronicle 
joined  in  the  tribute  to  Andy. 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Post, 
presented  the  silver  service 
given  Mrs.  Anderson.  Former 
Governor  W.  P.  Hobby,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Post,  and  M.  E.  Wal¬ 
ter,  editor,  and  R.  J.  Watts,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chronicle, 
were  at  the  speaker’s  table. 

All  were  there  to  share  an 
emotion -choked  evening  with 
the  wizened  little  guy  whose 
name  and  deeds  have  become 
a  living  legend  wherever  folks 
talk  of  one  man’s  devotion  to 
mankind. 

Houston  Press  Columnist  Carl 
Victor  Little,  writing  on  the  eve 
of  the  banquet,  said  “Andy’s  life 
now  is  mostly  one  of  lifelines 
and  breadlines  instead  of  dead¬ 
lines.” 

The  crowd  remembered  the 
Texas  City  disaster;  how  he  had 
collected  $100,000  for  the  relief 
fund.  They  recalled  the  war; 
how  his  team  sold  $83,000,000  in 
bonds.  They  re-lived  in  their 
own  hearts  his  visits  to  more 
than  350  veterans’  hospitals. 

Praise  mounted  on  praise. 
And  through  it  all.  Andy,  his 
wife  at  his  side,  sat  nervously 
listening  to  the  words  of  ap¬ 
preciative  men  and  women. 
When  it  was  his  turn  to  speak, 
the  man  whose  reputation  is 
etched  in  the  fact  that  he’s 
never  let  another  man  down, 
said  simply  that  he  was  proud¬ 
er  than  he  ever  expected  to  be. 

He  thanked  the  audience  for 
the  new  Lincoln  they’d  given 
him.  Then  he  sat  down,  tears 
decking  his  rugged  cheeks. 

That  was  the  climax.  Andy's 
big  “boss”  —  Mr.  Howard  — 
sensed  it  when  Toastmaster 
William  C.  McGraw  called  on 
him  to  speak.  He  said  no  one 
had  ever  delivered  a  great  talk 
after  11:30  p.m.  Then  he  add¬ 
ed:  “I’ve  never  been  so  certain 
that  this  is  the  most  sincere 
outpouring  that  has  ever  come 
to  any  man.” 


“Andy"  Anderson  of  the  Houston  Press — the  little  guy  in  front — 
is  surrounded  by  notables.  Left  to  right — Roy  W.  Howard,  president 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  L.  D.  Webster,  chairman  of  the 
Anderson  appreciation  dinner;  Glenn  H.  McCarthy,  Houston  oilman 
and  publisher  of  Citizen  Newspapers>  Gene  Tunney,  former  heavy¬ 
weight  champ;  Harry  Grayson,  NEA  sports  editor;  and  Joe  Williams, 
New  York  World-Telegram  sports  columnist. 


Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Will  Double  Plant 

Tacoma,  Wash.  —  Plans  for 
construction  of  a  three-story  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  and  brick 
addition  to  the  present  Tribune 
Publi^ing  Co.  building  here 
were  announced  last  week  by 
Frank  S.  Baker,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune.  Construction  will  be¬ 
gin  July  15. 

The  addition  will  increase 
floor  space  from  the  present 
22,000  square  feet  to  approxi¬ 
mately  42,000  square  feet.  The 
basement  will  provide  addition¬ 
al  space  for  the  pressroom  to 
accommodate  another  Hoe  in¬ 
line  press  that  will  afford  a 
total  press  capacity  of  10  16- 
page  units.  Present  press  ca¬ 
pacity  is  five  16-page  units. 
Also  doubled  in  capacity  will  be 
the  stereotyping  department. 
Additional  equipment  for  the 
composing  room  will  include 
three  new  typesetting  machines. 
■ 

Times-Picoyune  Series 
Probes  Tidelands  Issue 

New  Orleans,  La. — ^With  the 
state  and  federal  governments 
waging  a  hot  battle  over  the 
Louisiana  Tidelands,  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune  turned 
Reporter  Barney  Krebs  loose  on 
an  investigation.  The  result  is 
a  widely-discussed  series  of  five 
articles  in  a  dozen  papers. 

Mr.  Krebs’  digging  turned  up 
the  information  that  Louisiana 
has  received  $36,095,000  over  a 
four-year  period  for  leasing  of 
the  tidelands:  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  collected 
only  $1,275,000  during  the  same 
period  if  it  leased  the  same  tide- 
lands  under  existing  statutes. 


25  Pages  of  Ads 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Meier  &  i 
Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  resumed  ob- 1 
servance  of  “M&F  Day”  on  June 
21  for  the  first  time  since  1942. 
Timed  to  coincide  with  sum¬ 
mer’s  first  day,  13  full  pages  of 
advertising  appeared  on  June  20 
in  the  evening  edition  of  the 
Journal,  followed  by  12  pages 
in  the  Oregonian  next  morning. 


1/312  Write  Letters 
To  Win  $100  Puppy 

Pontiac,  Mich.  —  A  puppy’s 
paw  prints  walked  across  the 
front  page  (in  brown  under- 
printing)  of  the  Pontiac  Daily 
Press  for  three  days  as  a  teaser 
to  a  letter-writing  promotion. 

On  the  fourth  day,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Skippy,  a  pure¬ 
bred  cocker  spaniel,  would  be 
awarded  to  the  child  who  wrote 
the  best  letter  saying  why  he 
or  she  ought  to  be  its  owner.  In 
eight  days,  the  Press  received 
1,312  letters. 

The  Press  featured  a  new  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  puppy  each  day  on 
Page  One,  the  poses  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  William  R.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  of  the  advertising  sUff, 
who  conceived  the  promotion; 
John  W.  Fitzgerald,  head  of  the 

ghoto  department,  and  Larry 
listel,  city  editor. 

■ 

German  Paper  in  S.  F. 

San  Francisco— Val  J.  Peter, 
publisher  of  the  Oma.ha  (Neb.) 
Volkszeitung  Tribune  and  other 
German  -  language  newspapers, 
has  announced  the  establish¬ 
ment  here  of  the  California 
Freie  Presse. 

Nearly  1 ,000  newspapers  made 
it  a  Merry  Yuletide  of  extra 
linage  last  year,  with  METRO’S 

CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 

Mvertising  Mat 

SERVICE 

Sample  copies  of  the  new  1949 
edition  now  available  on  re- 
cjuest  without  obligation. 

Complete  service  includes  mats 
of  typography  as  well. as 
illustrations. 

WRITS 

METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES.  Inc. 
to  MADISON  AVI..  NEW  YORK  It.  N.  V. 


Lots  of  Fun,  Inc. 
Turns  Lots  Into 
Playgrounds 

Hammond.  Ind.  —  A  program 
for  children’s  neighborhood 
playgrounds — built  more  by  in¬ 
genuity  and  hard  work  than 
finances — is  proving  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  cooperation 
between  a  newspaper,  city  ad¬ 
ministration  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  here. 

Called  “Lots  of  Fun”  by  its 
founder.  Publisher  James  S.  De- 
Laurier  of  the  Hammond  Times, 
the  program  has  been  so  well 
organized  and  received  that 
nearly  50  empty  lots  are  finished 
as  playgrounds  or  under  con¬ 
struction. 

Mr.  DeLaurier  coined  the 
“Lots  of  Fun”  name,  and  the 
project  has  been  incorporated 
under  that  name. 

During  a  series  of  luncheons, 
civic  leaders,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  and  club  officials  quickly 
mapped  out  the  project.  More 
than  $1,500  was  raised  on  a  tag 
day. 

With  the  Times  plugging 
away  on  the  program,  offers 
of  land,  equipment,  money,  dirt 
and  labor  poured  in. 

The  cleaning  up  necessary  to 
prepare  almost  every  lot  for 
play  was  combined  with  the 
city’s  annual  Clean-Up,  Paint- 
Up  and  Fix-Up  Weeks  with 
better  results  than  usual. 

■ 

$150  for  One  Cop’y 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — A  single 
copy  of  the  Binghamton  Press 
was  sold  for  $150  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Binghamton  Rotary  Club. 
The  money  and  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  several  thousand 
other  copies  of  the  Press  were 
turned  over  to  the  1949  Buddy 
Camp  Fund.  The  $150  copy 
was  autographed  by  several 
well-known  persons. 
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PROMOTION 


‘Meet  the  Folks’  Copy 
Makes  Paper  Human 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Good  promotional  ideas,  when 
you  analyze  them,  are  usually  so 
simple  and  seemingly  so  obvious, 
that  the  wonder  is  why  tiiey  are 
so  seldom. 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
for  instance,  is  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  promotional  “meet 
the  folks”  campaign  that  is  just 
about  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do.  Yet,  simple  and 
obvious  though  it  is,  it  strikes  us 
as  one  of  the  smartest  promo¬ 
tions  we’ve  encountered  this 
year. 

Once  a  month,  the  Journal  is 
mailing  to  some  3,200  retail  and 
classified  accounts  and  prospects 
an  8V&  X  11  offset  photograph  of 
one  of  its  staff  members.  Inset 
into  the  photograph  is  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  copy  about  the  staff 
member  pictured. 

Theme  la  People 

Two  brief  sentences  explain 
the  promotion,  and  the  theme 
it’s  built  on.  “This  is  one  of  a 
number  of  photos  to  better  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  individuals  who 
^it  and  produce  your  Journal. 
For  it’s  people  who  make  a 
newspaper  outstanding.” 

It  reminds  us  of  Stanley 
Walker’s  comment  in  “City  Edi¬ 
tor” — “A  newspaper  is  as  decent 
as  the  men  who  make  it  and  the 
people  who  read  it.”  It’s  a  won¬ 
derful  theme  for  a  promotional 
campaign.  It  brings  the  paper 
closer,  lots  closer,  to  its  adver¬ 
tisers;  and,  if  used  as  reader  pro¬ 
motion,  which  certainly  it 
should  be,  lots  closer  to  its 
readers. 

Few  readers  or  advertisers 
ever  know  who  the  city  editor 
of  their  newspaper  is.  Yet,  even 
more  than  the  by-liners  whose 
names  may  be  known  even  if 
they  themselves  are  not  known, 
the  city  editor- may  be  the  guy 
who’s  making  (or  failing  to 
make)  the  paper.  The  Journal’s 
campaign  introduces  Harry 
Leading,  the  city  editor,  as  well 
as  Daniel  L.  McDade,  who  for 
23  years  has  headed  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  junior  department,  which 
has  some  60,000  7-  to  17-year- 
olds  in  its  membership;  Joe 
Stein,  helicopter  pilot  and  avia¬ 
tion  editor;  ^therine  Laughton, 
director  of  Mary  Cullen’s  Cot¬ 
tage,  the  Journal’s  home  service 
department;  Dean  Collins,  gar¬ 
den  editor,  and  others. 

A  campaign  of  this  kind  makes 
the  paper  human  as  nothing  else 
can.  People  are  inclined  to  like 
people  they  know  about.  They’re 
inclined  to  trust  them  more,  too. 
What  more  natural,  then,  for  a 
newspaper,  which  has  to  be  both 
liked  and  trusted  if  it  is  to  be 
effective  and  successful? 

Memphisizing 

Stimulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  retail  division, 
more  and  more  newspapers  over 


the  country  are  now  publishing 
regular  business  bulletins  or 
newsletters  to  keep  the  business 
interests  of  their  communities 
better  informed  about  economic 
developments.  Latest  is  “Mem¬ 
phisizing,”  a  newsletter  which 
the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar 
promise  to  issue  about  every  two 
weeks. 

We  don’t  know  how  many  of 
these  newsletters  are  being  is¬ 
sued.  but  about  a  dozen  of  them 
from  widely  scattered  points  hit 
our  desk  regularly,  and  we  read 
them  all  and  find  them  all  stim¬ 
ulating  and  informative.  They 
make  excellent  promotion,  of 
course,  because  they  provide  a 
necessary  and  welcome  informa¬ 
tion  service — and  because  they 
provide  an  excellent  and  regular 
medium  for  keeping  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  own  story  forward  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  get  them. 

However,  there  is  one  sad  fact 
to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
them.  They  underscore,  in  their 
own  interest  and  value,  the  lack 
of  interest  and  the  dullness  of 
most  newspaper  business  news 
columns  or  pages.  If  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  were  supply¬ 
ing  this  information,  and  as  in¬ 
terestingly  as  these  newsletters 
do,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  newsletters. 

Puerto  Rican  Tarzan 

Ray  Former,  an  expatriated 
New  Yorker,  seems  to  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  adapting  U.  S.  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  to  Puerto  Rico, 
where  he  is  now  promotion 
manager  of  the  San  Juan  El 
Mundo.  His  latest  stunt  is  a 
3-way  advertiser-newspaper-ra¬ 
dio  tie-up  that,  from  the  reports 
we  have,  is  selling  the  product, 
increasing  circulation,  and 
building  audience. 

The  newspaper  is  El  Mundo, 
of  course.  The  radio  is  WEMB. 
owned  by  El  Mundo.  And  the 
advertiser  is  the  P.  R.  American 
Trading  Co.,  distributors  of 
Denia  powdered  milk  and  Kresto 
powdered  chocolate  drink.  The 
three  are  sponsoring  a  Puerto 
Rican  Tarzan  contest  which  will 
pick  a  1950  Tarzan  from  among 
weekly  Tarzan  winners.  WEMB 
features  a  weekly  Tarzan  show. 
El  Mundo  features  a  weekly 
Tarzan  picture  and  story  in  its 
Sunday  supplement.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  uses  a  commercial  Tarzan 
strip  in  El  Mundo’s  Sunday 
comic  section,  and  also  buys 
space  to  plug  the  radio  show. 
WEMB  plugs  its  show  with  space 
on  El  Mundo’s  daily  comic  page. 

San  Juan  these  days,  we  hear, 
is  full  of  the  Tarzan  call.  And 
Fornier,  who  cooked  up  the  tie- 
up  with  Luis  Mejia,  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  ad  manager,  is  making 
good  use  of  the  stunt  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  among  U.  S.  advertisers 
and  agencies. 


In  the  Bag 

It’s  old  news  now  that  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Railroad  Fair  of  last  year 
proved  such  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess  that  it’s  being  repeated  this 
year.  The  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  which  did  a  swell  job 
promoting  the  Fair  last  year,  is 
repeating  this  year.  Couple  of 
weeks  back,  it  ran  a  full  page 
ad  on  the  Fair.  Now  it  has  con¬ 
verted  the  ad  into  a  colorful 
broadside  which  it  has  put  in 
the  mails  to  a  big  list. 

Trenton  (N.  J. )  Times  is  run¬ 
ning  an  excellent  series  of  small- 
space  institutional  ads  in  behalf 
of  free  speech  and  against  com¬ 
munism  or  any  other  ism.  One 
ad,  telling  about  the  Bible  as 
the  first  printed  book,  notes  that 
printing  is  a  tool  of  man  that 
can  be  used  for  evil  as  well  as 
for  good.  Another  recalls  that 
in  1916  it  took  a  license  to  get  a 
book  published  in  Russia.  This 
is  a  series  that  would  be  well 
reprinted  in  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  It’s  brief,  and  it 
makes  sense. 


eaJ 


Booklet  For  Veterans 

Indicative  of  the  effectiveness 
of  one  service  given  by  news¬ 
papers  in  their  communities  is 
the  success  of  distribution  of  a 
new  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
booklet,  “Veteran  Benefits,”  by 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times.  The  first  batch  of 
200  was  gone  the  first  day  they 
were  made  available.  An  order 
for  300  more  was  telegraphed  by 
the  newspaper  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  VFW  headquarters.  These 
lasted  nearly  two  days.  A  third 
Older  of  300  more  is  now  going 
rapidly. 

2  Vacation  Plans 

The  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
has  inaugurated  two  plans 
whereby  subscribers  are  assured 
of  not  missing  any  issues  while 
away  on  vacation.  The  “Mail 
Away  Plan”  provides  home  de» 
livery  transfer  from  carrierboy 
to  special  mailing  service  daily, 
individually  wrapped  and  ad¬ 
dressed  as  per  instruction.  Un¬ 
der  the  “Lay  Away  Plan”  for 
subscribers  moving  from  place 
to  place  and  making  mail  serv¬ 
ice  impractical,  copies  are  saved 
and  delivered  in  a  clean,  con¬ 
venient  package  to  the  home 
upon  return  from  vacations. 

Chronicles 

The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Chron¬ 
icle  uses  a  new  twist  in  its  head¬ 
ing  for  local  shorts  by  capital¬ 
izing  on  the  paper’s  name.  The 
items  are  used  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “Little  Chronicles.” 

‘Forgotten  Man' 

“The  Forgotten  Mian — June 
Bridegroom”  headed  the  society 
section  of  a  recent  issue  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cali/.)  Journal  with 
pictures  and  captions  of  six 
men  about  to  be  married.  One 
was  pictured  painting  the 
honeymoon  cottage,  one  was  at 
his  desk  cramming  for  final  ex¬ 
ams  in  college,  one  was  looking 
over  the  bridal  bouquet  offer¬ 
ings  in  a  florist’s  shop  and  three 
were  trying  on  wedding  rings. 


'Business  Page' 
Pictures  Given 
Grag  Treatment 

Ponca  City,  Okla. — ^When  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Ponca  City  News  revived  that 
old  editorial  headache,  the  “in¬ 
dustrial  page,”  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  editorial  staffers  agreed  to 
take  over  copy  and  pictures, 
with  their  own  slant. 

And  believe  it  or  not,  by  put¬ 
ting  a  little  thought  into  the 
pictures  and  stories  that  _  pad 
out  11  columns  of  “Business 
News,”  they’ve  made  the  fea¬ 
ture  one  of  the  best-read  sec¬ 
tions. 

Of  necessity,  there  have  been 
some  store-front  and  straight 
product  pictures,  and  some 
rather  drab  merchandise  stories. 

But  the  majority  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  have  a  gag  in  them — an 
eye-stopping  reader  appeal:  the 
photo  of  the  furniture  dealer 
asleep  in  one  of  his  chairs 
beside  the  sign,  “Open  Evenings 
by  Appointment,”  and  the  ap¬ 
parently  upside-down  picture, 
taken  into  mirrors,  of  the  two 
partners  who  replate  mirrors  as 
their  glass  shop  specialty. 

Those  are  typical.  But  no  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  completely 
dead.  If  a  gas  station  is  due  for 
a  picture — each  advertiser  at 
the  premium  rate  gets  three 
stories  and  one  picture  during 
his  six-month  contract — ^the  sta¬ 
tion  is  shown  full  of  cars,  and 
the  proprietor’s  rear  is  in  full 
view  as  he  puts  oil  in  one  of 
them.  A  linen  dealer  is  shown 
fondling  a  fine  tablecloth.  An 
amusement  parlor  owner  is 
shown  watching  his  wife  make 
an  actual  shuffleboard  shot. 

Only  one  real  disappointment 
has  cropped  up  so  far.  The 
jeweler  and  watchmaker  re¬ 
fused  to  go  for  an  extreme 
blowup  of  just  his  fingers  and 
a  tiny  watch. 

He  insisted  that  his  face  and 
some  of  his  store  be  shown.  So 
that  leaves  the  close-up  idea  to 
use  on  some  other  of  the  60-odd 
advertisers. 

The  same  theme  has  been 
used  in  the  stories.  A  hardware 
store  dealer  turned  out  to  be 
an  expert  on  the  sizes  of  screen 
wire  to  use  to  keep  out  mos¬ 
quitoes.  The  photo  supply 
dealer  turned  up  some  good  ad¬ 
vice  for  vacationing  snapshoot- 
ers.  The  yarn  shop  owner  had 
some  words  of  wisdom  for  home 
knitters. 

Any  one  of  those  might  have 
been  acceptable  warm-weather 
feature  stories  in  a  small  town 
(25,000  more  or  less).  And  in 
addition,  the  business  page  has 
given  the  editorial  department 
a  place  to  put  some  of  the  out- 
and-out  publicity  which  mer¬ 
chants  frequently  think  is  news. 
But  even  this  stuff  gets  the  gag 
treatment,  and  the  local  slant. 

■ 

Scholarship  Offered 

Calgary,  Can. — ^With  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  degree  course 
in  petroleum  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald  has  initiated  a 
$1,000  scholarship  for  students 
entering  the  new  course. 
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You  want  your  coke  red  hot 


but  your  Coke*  ice  cold 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT  1949.  THS  COeA-COI.A  COMPANY 


Spelled  with  a  lower-case  “c”,  coke  means  a  certain  type  of  fuel — and 
nothing  else. 

Spelled  with  an  upper-case  “C”,  Coke  means  Coca-Cola — and  nothing  else. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  that  people  not  directly  concerned  often 
forget  this  distinction.  But  what  may  seem  to  you  a  trivial  matter  is  a 
vital  one  to  us.  For  the  law  requires  us  to  be  diligent  in  the  protection 
of  our  trade-marks.  Hence  these  frequent  reminders. 

Your  cooperation  is  respect-  I  1 


fully  requested,  whenever  you 
use  either  Coca-Cola  or  Coke 
in  print. 


*Coke  =  Coca-Cola 

Both  are  registered  trade-marks  that 
distinguish  the  same  thing — the 
product  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 
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BRITISH  PRESS  REPORT 

THE  ROYAL  Commission  on  the  Press,  as 
its  predecessor  the  Luce-Hutchins  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  U.  S.,  rejected  any  form  of 
state  control  of  the  press.  Coming  from 
two  such  learned  bodies,  and  particularly 
from  a  country  under  a  mild  form  of  so¬ 
cialism,  this  support  of  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise  in  the  operation  of  the 
press  is  an  encouragin|  endorsement  in 
these  days  of  creeping  government  con¬ 
trol. 

Whereas  the  U.  S.  body  was  extremely 
critical  of  “concentration”  and  “monop¬ 
oly”  of  the  press  in  this  country  and  even 
recommended  the  use  of  anti-trust  laws 
“to  maintain  competition  among  large 
units,”  the  British  Commi.ssion  found 
“nothing  approaching  monopoly  in  the 
press  as  a  whole. “  This  is  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  the  development  of  local  monopolies 
and  chain  ownerships  is  more  advanced 
there  than  it  is  in  the  U,  S. 

In  Britain  only  12%  of  the  newspaper 
towns  have  multiple  ownership.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  figure  is  about  15%.  No  monop¬ 
oly  was  found  in  Britain,  and,  we  submit, 
there  is  no  monopoly  here. 

Both  Commissions  recommended  some 
sort  of  agency  to  raise  the  standard  of 
press  performance.  But  of  the  two  sug¬ 
gestions  we  believe  the  British  one  the 
best. 

The  principle  fault  with  the  Luce- 
Hutchins  recommendation  for  an  “agency 
to  appraise  and  report  annually  upon  the 
performance  of  the  press”  was  that  it 
should  be  independent  of  the  press.  The 
Royal  Commission  suggests  a  General 
Council  of  the  Press  consisting  of  25  mem¬ 
bers  representing  proprietors,  editors  and 
other  journalists  and  having  lay  members 
amounting  to  20%  of  the  total  including 
the  chairman.  That  is  in  line  with  Editor 
&  Publisher  recommendations.  We  can¬ 
not  see  how  any  botly  working  with  or  for 
the  press  can  function  properly  wiUiout 
a  large  representation  of  responsible  news¬ 
paper  people  on  it. 

On  its  face  value  the  British  proposal  is 
not  for  a  policing  agency  which  would  be 
abhorent  to  any  free  newspaperman.  Its 
objectives  would  be  to  safeguard  freedom 
of  the  press,  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
sense  of  public  responsibility  and  public 
service,  and  to  further  the  efficiency  of  the 
profession  and  the  well-being  of  those  who 
practice  it.  We  assume  its  tools  would  be 
moral  suasion. 

The  basic  idea  sounds  fine.  There  are 
two  possible  drawbacks.  If.  when  the 
Commission's  report  is  submitted  to  Par¬ 
liament,  the  government  undertakes  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  finance  such  a  Council,  then 
we  don’t  like  it.  Government  shouldn’t 
have  any  hand  in  it,  financial  or  otherwise. 
If  “censuring  undesirable  types  of  journal¬ 
istic  conduct,”  as  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  includes  any  type  of  legal  or  po¬ 
lice  action,  then  we  don’t  like  it  either. 

The  Commission  has  endorsed  the  pres¬ 
ent  type  of  free  press  and  condemned  any 
state  control.  Then  we  would  assume  the 
Commission  intends  that  government 
should  keep  its  nose  out  of  any  Council  on 
the  Press.  Only  under  such  provisions 
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Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  inherit  the 
kiniidom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world. — Matthew,  XXV  ;  34. 

could  a  free  press  approve  and  cooperate 
with  that  Council. 

In  general,  the  Royal  Commission’s  re¬ 
port  is  a  vindication  of  the  present  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  of  the  British  press.  It’s 
only  criticism  is  that  the  “popular  papers 
and  certain  of  the  quality  papers  fall  short 
of  the  standard  achiev^  by  the  best  in 
reporting  the  news  truthfully  and  without 
bias.  Perhaps  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  but  the  Commission  obviously  is 
seeking  perfection. 

It  acknowledges  that  “the  press  has  con¬ 
siderable  achievements  to  its  credit.  It 
provides  cheaply  and  efficiently  a  mass  of 
information  and  entertainment  for  which 
there  is  a  wide  public  demand.  It  ac¬ 
knowledges  high  standards  of  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  service.  It  is  jealous  of 
its  independence  and  reputation  and  many 
of  those  employed  in  it  have  a  sense  of 
vocation.” 

What  some  opponents  of  the  British 
press,  when  they  sought  legislation  two 
years  ago  setting  up  the  Commission, 
thought  would  result  in  an  expose  and  de¬ 
nunciation  has  turned  out  to  be  almost  a 
clean  bill  of  health  for  that  press. 

CAMERAMEN'S  VICTORY 

NEW  YORK  press  photographers  won  a 
thorough  and  sweet  victory  this  week 
when  unnecessary,  crippling  restrictions  at 
New  York  State  race  tracks  were  removed 
by  racing  authorities. 

The  limitations  imposed  upon  the  pho¬ 
tographers  choked  initiative  and  prevented 
cameramen  in  the  country's  richest  racing 
state  from  getting  pictures  equal  to  those 
at  other  famous  tracks  where  photog¬ 
raphers  are  accorded  full  co-operation  and 
regulated  more  by  common  sense  than  by 
whim  of  a  select  few. 

We  believe  the  importance  of  the  attain¬ 
ment  lies  not  in  the  end  result,  for,  after 
all.  the  cameramen  were  granted  only 
what  their  associates  were  rightfully  en¬ 
joying  elsewhere  around  the  circuit,  but 
in  the  fact  that  press  photography  is  inch¬ 
ing  its  way  to  the  position  it  should  have. 

Perhaps  more  such  Sarno-led  victories 
(full  story  on  the  photography  page)  will 
bring  press  photography  up  to  its  full 
height  and  editors  will  use  a  picture  in¬ 
stead  of  a  thousand  words,  whereas  now 
they  kill  a  picture  to  get  in  1,000  words. 
Perhaps  even  judges  will  become  con¬ 
vinced  there  is  a  neetl  for  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  TV 

MORE  evidence  is  at  hand  that  television 

is  not  going  to  spell  the  doom  of  Ameri¬ 
can  daily  newspapers.  Numerous  people 
in  newspaper  and  radio  have  been  conjec¬ 
turing  about  the  outcome  of  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  new  babe  in 
swaddling  clothes.  Our  opinion  has  been 
that  TV  will  have  no  adverse  effect  on 
newspaper  advertising  or  newspaper  read¬ 
ing.  A  survey  by  Television  Magazine 
(E  &  P,  May  21,  pg.  36)  proved  our  point 
that  when  the  novelty  of  television  wears 
off  it  becomes  just  another  member  of  the 
media  family  and  people  go  on  reading 
their  newspapers  just  the  same. 

More  supporting  evidence  comes  from 
two  different  association  meetings  where 
the  subject  was  discussed  this  week. 

At  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  Chicago  M.  J.  Marko¬ 
witz,  vicepresident  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Alexander's  Department  Stores, 
New  York,  stated  television  will  never  re¬ 
place  newspapers  as  a  medium  for  retail 
store  advertising.  A  newspaper  can  be 
read  and  reread,  he  stated,  while  the  tele¬ 
vision  message,  once  missed,  is  gone  for¬ 
ever. 

Down  in  New  Orleans,  at  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association  meet¬ 
ing,  Duane  Jones  reported  on  a  new  survey 
his  advertising  agency  has  made.  The 
study  covered  TV  owners  who  had  sent 
in  a  box  top  or  label  in  response  to  adver¬ 
tising  on  television.  All  of  them  have  had 
their  sets  for  two  years  or  more.  Whereas 
six  months  ago  24%  of  them  said  they  were 
reading  newspapers  less  because  of  tele¬ 
vision,  today  only  16%  state  they  are  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  less.  Sixty-six  percent  in¬ 
dicate  they  read  their  newspaper  more 
after  seeing  an  event  on  television. 

All  of  which  supports  our  argument  that 
the  highly  touted  appeal  of  television  is  to 
a  large  extent  created  by  its  novelty  and 
that  its  diversionary  effect  on  newspaper 
reading  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  time  of  the  set  owner.  What’s 
more,  there  is  evidence  here  that  televi¬ 
sion,  the  same  as  radio,  will  eventually  in¬ 
crease  newspaper  readership  by  whetting 
the  public  appetite  for  more  details. 

At  the  International  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers’  Association  meeting  in  Chicago,  Abbie 
Wallace,  circulation  director  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  who  is  not  as  opti¬ 
mistic  as  we  are,  advised  them  not  to  sell 
video  short  or  be  complacent.  He  urged 
circulators  “to  keep  after  the  editors  to 
make  their  papers  the  most  readable,  in¬ 
teresting  and  entertaining  papers  they  can 
possibly  put  out.  Constant  improvement 
is  a  must  if  we  want  to  keep  our  circula¬ 
tions  at  the  all-time  high  at  which  they 
almost  universally  stand  today.” 

That's  good  advice  and  Duane  Jones  adds 
weight  to  it  by  telling  newspapermen  “not 
to  rest  too  much  on  your  laurels.  Your 
job  with  the  medium  you  have  is  a  job  of 
always  keeping  out  in  front.” 

Whether  you  believe  that  television  will 
or  will  not  be  a  threat  to  newspapers  the 
moral  of  this  discussion  is  that  newspaper¬ 
men  must  constantly  strive  to  put  out  an 
increasingly  better  product. 
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Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
loyalty  board  of  the  first  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  region. 

Henry  W.  Jackson,  former 
publisher,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Marin  Journal,  now  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  Son  Rafael  In¬ 
dependent,  has  become  an  avo¬ 
cado  grower  in  Arizona. 

Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C. )  News-Argus, 
has  been  named  to  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Commission  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Scott. 

R.  Hunter  Middleton,  direc- 
t9r,  Department  of  Typeface  De¬ 
sign,  Ludlow  TVpograph  Co., 
was  the  recipient  of  an  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Fine 
Arts  from  Transylvania  Univer¬ 
sity  on  June  6. 

Paul  Leake,  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms  in  San  Francisco,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Woodland  (Calif.) 
Daily  Democrat,  is  in  Hawaii 
with  Mrs.  Leake  for  several 
weeks  on  a  business-pleasure 
trip. 

L.  H.  Brownholtz,  president, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  New  York 
newspaper  publishing  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  Mrs.  Brownholtz 
have  been  in  Hawaii  on  business 
and  pleasure. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis. ) 
Daily  Press,  and  Ries  Tuttle, 
outdoor  editor  of  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register-Tribune,  were 
awarded  scrolls  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  meet¬ 
ing  in  Denver,  in  recognition 
of  their  efforts  toward  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  conservation  of 
wild  life. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Harry  G.  Binder,  who  for  14 
years  was  classified  ad  manager 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal- 
Herald,  former  officer  of 
ANCAM,  has  been  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times. 

Jack  Galin,  formerly  with 
the  staffs  of  PM  and  the  New 
York  Star,  has  been  appointed 
circulation  and  advertising 
manager  of  Tomorrow  maga¬ 
zine. 

J.  L.  Meyerson,  who  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times 
for  20  years,  is  now  assistant 
to  the  publisher  (Tams  Bixby, 
Jr.)  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Phoenix  and  Times-Demo- 
crat. 

Charles  Bienbeck,  who  has 
been  with  Paul  Block  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  the  New  York  Times  and 
Liberty  magazine,  is  now  east¬ 
ern  advertising  manager  of  Cor¬ 
onet.  For  several  years  he  was 
western  ad  manager  of  Seven-l 
teen. 

Chester  M.  Foyle,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Sun  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  for  five  years, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

CouRTLAND  R.  CoNLEE,  pro¬ 


motion  and  research  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Advertising 
Club. 

Mrs.  Alberta  Moberley,  grad¬ 
uate  of  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American. 

R.  L.  Nelson,  former  editor  of 
the  semi-weekly  Tucumcari  (N. 
M. )  American  and  Leader,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Tucumcari  Daily  News. 

Carl  S.  Miller,  who  was  in 
freelance  advertising  in  Eugene, 
Ore.,  has  joined  the  advertising 
display  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Bill  Attwood,  David  Perl¬ 
man  and  Seymour  Freidin  are 
taking  leave  of  absence  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  to  do 
free-lance  writing  in  Europe. 

Kos  Semonski,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  reporter,  will  be 
honored  July  15  by  the  Pen  and 
Pencil  Club. 

Wesley  B.  Keeler,  who  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
defunct  New  York  Star,  has 
been  named  publicity  director 
of  Tomorrow  magazine. 

John  L.  Bowen,  assistant  city 
editor,  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
He  previously  had  been  with 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times, 
New  York  Journal- American 
and  New  York  World-Telegram. 

Marcia  Basenach,  a  June 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  is  editor  of  a  new 
section  devoted  to  women’s  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Sunday  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- Journal. 

Edward  O.  Brown,  Alabama 
Journal  copyoeader,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  as  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  He  was  once  a 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  re¬ 
porter. 


Douglas  F.  Doubleday,  in-  | 
structor  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Webber  College, 
has  resigned  to  be  business  and  ' 
real  estate  editor,  St.  Peters-  \ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Ben  Cole, 

ecity  editor  of  ! 

the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  will 
become  W  a  s  h- 
I  ington  c  o  r  r  e  - 
spondent  for  the 
paper  July  15. 
He  was  once 
with  the  Terre 
Haute  ( Ind. ) 
Tribune  and 
Star  and  is  a 
past  president  of 
the  Indianapolis 
Press  Club. 

Ralph  O.  Brown  has  been 
boosted  from  city  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Times  to  succeed  Dick  ' 
Smith,  resigned.  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  with  various  bureaus  I 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  i 
was  once  editor  of  the  Gallup 
(N.  M. )  Independent. 

Glen  F.  Nicely,  a  former  . 
county  farm  agent  and  once 
a  reporter  on  the  Knoxville  j 
(Tenn. )  News  Sentinel,  has  i 
been  named  farm  editor  of  the  , 
Nashville  Tennessean.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Phil  Sullivan,  who 
switched  to  city  side. 

Ben  Wahrman  has  left  the 
news  department  of  the  Nor-  ! 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  to  ' 
join  the  sports  staff  of  the  i 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News.  I 
He  is  a  former  sports  editor  of  j 
the  Richmond  (Va. )  News  I 
Leader  and  Salt  Lake  City  ' 
(Utah)  Tribune. 

Don  T.  Flesher,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  as  editorial  writer. 

Robert  R.  Lewis,  previously 
real  estate  editor,  has  been 
named  financial  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  He 
has  been  on  the  staff  for  20 
years. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Roberta  Beck  has  moved  up 
from  reporter  and  society  edi¬ 
tor  to  associate  editor  of  the 
Griffin  (Ga. )  News. 

Russell  Owen,  famed  New 
York  Times  reporter  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  early  Byrd  Ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  Arctic,  has  re¬ 
tired.  In  recent  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Sunday 
staff. 

Albert  E.  Abrahams,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star  Ledger  staffman, 
has  joined  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  office  of  the  S.  I.  New- 
house  newspaper  group. 

Joan  L.  Hier,  wire  editor  of 
the  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  resigned  to  join  her 
husband,  Fritz  Hier,  who  was 
recently  appointed  information 
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officer  for  the  International 
Refugee  (Organization,  in  Bre¬ 
men,  Germany.  William  Stru- 
BLE  has  replaced  Mrs.  Hier  as 
the  Bulletin  wire  editor. 

Kenneth  M.  Wright,  reporter 
on  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  Game  and  Fish 
Department. 

William  C.  Decker,  June  '49 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Bismarck 
(N.  D. )  Tribune. 

Denny  Davis,  June  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  copy  reader 
on  the  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.) 
Southeast  Missourian. 

Paul  Coates,  entertainment 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(C^lif. )  Mirror,  is  touring  New 
York  for  material  for  his  col¬ 
umn. 

Gene  Blake,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  reporter,  and 
Mrs.  Blake  are  parents  of  a  baby 
girL 

Dick  Reynolds,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  reporter, 
has  bought  a  home  in  La  Can¬ 
ada,  few  blocks  away  from 
where  Daily  News  Publisher 
Manchester  Boddy  grows  roses 
and  camellias  on  his  huge 
Rancho  del  Descanso. 

Bob  Allison,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  reporter,  has 
been  named  liaison  man  with 
Television  Station  KTTV,  owned 
by  the  Times  and  Columbia 
Boadcasting  System. 

Elwood  G.  Lohela  and  Paul 
DrrzEL  have  joined  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  repor- 
torial  staff  for  the  summer. 

Lorry  Lokey  has  joined  the 
Portland,  Ore.  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau.  Editor  of  the  Stanford 
Daily  while  attending  Stanford 
University,  he  was  also  feature 
editor  of  the  Pacific  edition  of 
Stars  &  Stripes  in  Tokyo  during 
the  war.  He  was  also  a  reporter 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian  for  a  brief  period. 

Edward  F.  O’Meara,  editor 
and  partner  of  the  Livermore 
(Calii)  News  for  the  last  three 
years,  wiU  return  to  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal  in  Mid-July.  He  began 
newspapering  with  the  McMinn¬ 
ville  (Ore.)  Telephone  Register 
and  was  on  the  Journal  copy 
desk  before  the  war  and  after 
his  return  from  air  corps  duty 
in  1945. 

Arthur  Caylor,  columnist 
with  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Daily  News,  is  touring  the 
Orient  with  Mrs.  Caylor  aboard 
the  cruise  ship  President  Cleve¬ 
land. 

George  Place,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily 
News,  Mrs.  Place  and  their  two 
daughters,  were  in  Honolulu  for 
a  vacation  recently. 

Andy  Matula,  June  graduate 
of  Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Odessa 
(Tex.)  American  as  a  reporter. 
In  college  he  was  managing 
editor  oi  the  Battalien,  daily 
newspaper. 

E.  B.  (  Brownie  )  Emerson, 
former  newspaperman  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  has  joined 


the  staff  of  the  Las  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News. 

Robert  McGregor,  until  re¬ 
cently  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  daily’s  staff  of  photogra¬ 
phers.  He  was  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.) 
Daily  News. 

Richard  Kudner,  University 
of  Michigan  student  and  former 
editorial  department  employe 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  has  rejoined  the  daily’s 
staff  for  the  vacation  period. 

William  J.  Lyman,  Jr.,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been 
named  managing  ^itor  of  the 
Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning 

News.  A  graduate  of  Davidson 
College  in  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Lyman  served  in  the  Army  dur¬ 
ing  the  war — he  holds  a  cap¬ 
tain’s  commission  in  the  Army 
Reserve — and  did  post-graduate 
study  in  economics  and  polit¬ 
ical  science.  He  was  formerly 
on  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier  staff. 

James  Hanna,  for  10  years 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Battle 
Creek  ( Mich. )  Enquirer  and 
News,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
staff  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal-Tribune. 

John  W.  Wood,  a  recent  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  Iowa  State 
College,  has  joined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Journal-Tribune,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Rubye  Hintgen. 

Eldon  Fletcher  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  staff  artist  of  Yank 
magazine  during  the  war,  has 
joined  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal  as  editorial  cartoonist. 

Walter  H.  Brovald,’  formerly 
associated  with  the  reportorial 
staffs  of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 
Leader  and  Daily  Telegram,  and 
with  newspapers  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  has  Income  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Stanley  (Wis.)  Re¬ 
publican. 


Wedding  Bells 

Jack  Hagerty,  United  Press 
bureau  chief  at  Bismarck,  N.  D., 
and  Marilyn  Hansen,  staff 
writer,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Amer¬ 
ican  News,  at  Montevideo, 
Minn.,  June  19. 

Lieut,  James  R.  Fiorello,  USN, 
and  Stella  Patricia  Minshih-l, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
photographer,  June  4. 

Arthur  S.  Bigelow,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  staf- 
fer,  and  Bertha  F.  Jackson,  sec¬ 
retary  to  former  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Owen  Roberts,  re¬ 
cently,  at  Philadelphia. 

a 

Deseret  NetvSx  99; 
'Centennial'  in  Works 

Salt  Lake  City — The  Deseret 
News  heralded  its  99th  anniver¬ 
sary  June  IS  with  a  story 
on  page  1  and  a  picture  page 
devoted  to  old-time  photos,  then 
closed  up  shop  early  for  the 
employes  outing. 

'I^e  page  1  spread  featured 
a  father-and-son  employe  team, 
John  Ford,  82,  veteran  com¬ 
positor  with  62  years  of  News 
service,  and  his  son,  George 
W.  Ford,  news  editor.  The 
elder  Ford  still  works  part- 
time  as  a  music  compositor  in 
the  job  department. 

The  News  is  looking  forward 
to  its  centenary  next  June  15. 
Already  in  the  works  is  a  mam¬ 
moth  centennial  edition,  mate¬ 
rial  for  which  is  being  prepared 
by  Wendell  J.  Ashton,  former 
managing  editor  who  was 
placed  on  leave  from  that  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  special  assignment, 
x 

New  Lowell  Scale 

Lowell,  Mass. — ^A  new  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  contract  in  this 
city  cails  for  a  $78  weekly  scale 
for  newspaper  shops,  for  a  37V^- 
hour  week.  The  night  scale  is 
$84.  The  new  scale  represents 
an  increase  of  16  cents  an  hour. 
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By  Popular  Demand 

OUT  in  front  with  the  trade  and  with  the  consumer  .  .  •  that’s  Friend’s 
Baked  Beans. 

This  exceptional  product  has  attained  the  favorable  position  it  enjoys 
for  several  reasons: 

1.  It’s  a  meritorious  product. 

2.  It’s  aggressively  merchandised. 

3.  It’s  consistently  advertised. 

Friend  Brothers  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  Friend’s  Brick 
Oven  Baked  Beans,  have  advertised  consistently  for  over  15  years.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  60%  of  their  total  annual  advertising 
budget — one  of  the  largest  in  New  England — is  devoted  to  newspaper 
space.  Their  ads  have  appeared  consistently  on  the  front  pages  of 
Boston  newspapers  and  with  run-of-paper  space  in  over  55  newspapers 
in  the  major  New  England  markets. 

Other  media  have  been  used,  of  course.  But,  in  the  final  analysis,  news¬ 
papers  have  borne  the  burden  of  proof,  as  far  as  space  expenditures  are 
concerned,  and  the  fact  that  plans  are  being  readied  for  their  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  Friend’s  schedule  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  have  been 
successful. 

Ingalls-Miniter  Company,  the  advertising  agency  handling  the  Friend’s 
account,  has  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  use  of  newspapers  in  all 
their  advertising  campaigns. 

Friend  Brothers,  Inc.,  is  but  one  of  the  many  forward-looking  concerns 
that  have  found  success  in  the  use  of  New  England’s  strong  network  of 
newspapers.  These  papers  have  the  great  ability  to  deliver  a  sales 
message  directly  to  the  millions  of  consumers  in  this  profitable  market 
where  6%  of  the  nation’s  population  is  compressed  into  only  2%  of 
the  country’s  area.  New  England’s  newspapers  can  do  the  same  excellent 
job  for  you. 


The  lltft  Annual  Survey  of  Grocery  Store  Products  in  the  New 
England  Market  disclosed  that  “FrieniTs”  led  the  field  in  the 
Canned  Baked  Beans  Classification,  with  a  remarkable  95%  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  survey  was  made  in  47  New  England  cities  and  all  six 
States  were  represented.  Approximately  80%  o/  New  England’s  re¬ 
tail  grocery  store  sales  are  made  within  the  combined  trading 
areas  covered  by  the  48  newspapers  included  in  this  study.  A 
total  of  1,308  grocery  stores  was  checked. 


Sett  flea,  Cn^iand 

Newspapers 


MAINE— Bangor  Dally  Nawt  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E), 
Now  Hampshira  Morning  Union  and  Manchastar  Eva- 
ninq  Laadar. 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Bannington  Bannar  (E), 
Burlington  Fraa  Prass  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Bavarly  Timas  (E),  Boston  Globa 
(MEE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston 
Post  (S),  Boston  Racord  I  Amarican  (MEE),  Boston 
Sunday  Advartisar  (S),  Brockton  Entarprisa  E  Timas 
(E),  Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall 
RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E),  Rtchburg  Santinal  (E), 
Gardnar  Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E),  Lawranca 
Eagla-Tribuna  (MEE)  Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badford 
Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard- 
Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsflald 


RHODE  ISLAND— Wast  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay 
Daily  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Providanca 
Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S),  Woonsockat 
Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Santinal  IE),  Bridgaport 
Post  (S),  Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MEE),  Danbury 
Naws-TImas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E),  Maridan  Jaurnal 
(E),  Maridan  Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EES),  Naw  London  Day  (E), 
Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MEE),  Torrin^on 
Ragistar  (E),  Watarbury  Rapublican  E  Amarican 
(MEE),  Watarbury  Rapublican  (MES). 
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Public  Wants  A  ‘Dilly’ 
Daily,  Says  Dowling 


By  Jane  Me  Master 

"The  cartooning  business  is 
getting  tougher  and  tougher.  In 
the  old  days,  the  accent  was  on 
good  drawing.  Today  it  takes 
good  ideas  plus  good  drawings. 
The  public  has  come  to  expect 
a  bellringer  every  day." 

Speaking  was  tall,  distin* 
guLshed  -  looking  Dan  Dowling, 
who  used  to  stop  by  Des  Moines 
and  get  tips  on  drawing  from 
Top-notcher  J.  N.  “Ding"  Darl¬ 
ing.  Now  42-year-old  Dowling 
turns  out  five  cartoons  a  week 
as  staff  cartoonist  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  as 
chief  cartoonist  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate.  Both  posts 
were  effective  with  Darling’s 
retirement  in  April. 

Captain  in  Infantry 

Being  a  heavy  producer  in  a 
business  he  calls  tough  ("A 
cartoon  is  either  good  or  bad — 
it’s  like  an  exam  every  day’’) 
appears  to  have  left  no  scars 
on  the  youngish  cartoonist.  In 
a  moment  of  relaxation  before 
attending  the  daily  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  editorial  conference,  he 
also  revealed,  by  use  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant  Mid-Western  drawl,  that  he 
reached  his  present  spot  with¬ 
out  many  setbacks. 

At  the  age  of  13,  for  instance, 
in  his  native  Harlan,  la.,  he  was 
recommended  for,  and  secured 
the  post  of,  cartoonist  for  a  col¬ 
lege  yearbook;  the  fee,  $10  per 
cartoon.  (A  real  go-getter,  at 
15,  he  organized  a  dance  band, 
played  drums  and  saxaphone 
himself,  and  netted  about  $40  a 
week).  When  he  was  attending 
the  University  of  California,  he 
drew  some  cartoons  which  he 
showed  to  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune — and  a  job  in  the  art 
department  resulted. 

As  staff  cartoonist  for  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
and  while  sprinting  from  pri¬ 
vate  to  captain  in  the  U.  S.  In¬ 
fantry,  he  tapped  the  market 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  and  its 
syndicate  through  the  U.  S. 
mail. 

9  Hours  on  a  Cartoon 

Mr.  Dowling  puts  some  nine 
hours’  work  on  each  cartoon — 
a  period  composed  of  “about  six 
hours  trying  to  think  up  an  idea 
and  three  or  three  and  a  half 
hours’  actual  drawing.”  He 
gets  ideas  both  from  avid  news¬ 
paper  reading  and  from  the 
stimulus  of  editorial  confer¬ 
ences.  When  news  gleanings 
are  slim,  the  going  is  rough. 
But  sometimes  cartoons  just 
happen. 

Several  weeks  back,  his  news 
diet  was  the  same  as  everyone’s 
— the  Coplon  trial,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  trial  before  Judge  Medina, 
the  Hiss-Chambers  case,  the 
atomic  energy  investigation. 
But  the  end  result  -  with  Mr. 
Dowling  was  a  cartoon — a  na¬ 
tural.  “Kneedeep  in  June.’’  he 
ironically  labelled  his  picture 


of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newspaper 
Reader  surrounded  by  blaring 
headlines. 

Mr.  Dowling  thinks  in  pic¬ 
tures —  in  boiling  situations 
down  to  utter  simplicity,  and  in 
captions.  His  skill  in  caption 
writing  may  go  back  to  a 
period  of  reporting.  After  he 
left  the  Oakland  Tribune,  he 
was  a  police  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  City  Press  in  that  city’s 
colorful  gang  days.  He  remem¬ 
bers  with  particular  vividness 
covering  the  slaying  of  Joe 
Aiello,  gang  leader  riddled  by 
87  bullet  holes.  Mr.  Dowling 
arrived  on  the  scene  two  min¬ 
utes  after  the  shooting — so  soon 
that  a  cigarette  in  an  apa**)- 
ment  where  the  gunme.n  had 
been  lying  in  wait  for  their 
prey,  was  still  smoking. 

Chance  to  Be  a  Corpse 

Once,  a  newspaper  reader 
offered  to  do  away  with  the 
cartoonist,  himself.  The  rea¬ 
son:  some  cartoons  attacking 
President  Roosevelt.  At  the 
telephoned  news  that  he  could 
become  a  corpse,  the  cartoonist 
with  a  remarkable  show  of  in¬ 
tellectual  curiosity  inquired 
“What  weapon?’’ 

The  projected  shooting  never 
did  come  off  and  Mr.  Dowling 
is  happy  to  report  that  in  gen¬ 
eral,  he  receives  more  favorable 
than  unfavorable  reaction  to  his 
work.  He  got  the  greatest  re¬ 
sponse,  he  says,  from  his  post- 
election  cartoon  of  a  cocky 
Truman  walking  off  a  concert 
stage,  under  a  caption,  “And 
They  All  Laughed  When  I  Sat 
Down  to  Play.”  That  brought 
about  90  letters,  some  trying  to 
pick  a  fight  with  President  ’Tru- . 
man,  but  many  praising  the  car¬ 
toon;  wires;  telephone  calls;  and  ! 
requests  for  reprints.  i 

Cartoons  about  the  “welfare 
state”  generally  result  in  nasty 
letters  from  dissidents.  And  he  I 
says  a  cartoonist’s  letters  also  | 
include  those  from  people  who 
allegedly  have  a  heckuva  good 
idea  they  are  willing  to  share 
— sometimes  for  a  price,  some¬ 
times  for  the  sheer  love  of  giv¬ 
ing. 

Things  Must  Be  Labeled  i 

Mr.  Dowling  believes  the  ■ 
standard  symbols  used  in  po- ; 
litical  cartoons  will  be  around  ^ 
for  some  time.  The  cartoon  ver-  j 
sion  of  Uncle  Sam  is  just  about ; 
what  it  was  50  years  ago,  he ; 
points  out.  The  standard  John  : 
Bull,  Democratic  donkey  and ' 
GOP  elephant  also  serve  their 
purposes. 

’The  average  reader  doesn’t  | 
want  too  much  left  to  his  im¬ 
agination,  according  to  Mr.  | 
Dowling,  who  took  an  informal 
poll  of  reader  reaction  ( elevator 
men,  waiters,  etc. )  several  years  j 
back.  “The  cartoon  has  to  be 
pretty  darned  stereotyped,”  he  j 
found,  after  showing  people  his ' 


Dan  Dowling  at  work  on  a  car¬ 
toon  lor  the  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  New  York  City. 

cartoons.  ‘“Things  must  be  la¬ 
beled.”  In  addition,  he  found 
that  newspaper  readers  like  hu¬ 
morous  cartoons  rather  than  the 
too  heavy  variety.  “Besides,” 
he  says,  “humor  is  needed  to 
brighten  the  editorial  page.” 

Last  April,  Mr.  Dowling 
moved  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  from  Omaha  to  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.  His  father,  a  bank¬ 
er,  as  was  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father,  still  hopes  his  son  ‘will 
give  up  this  lark  of  a  cartoon¬ 
ing  thing  and  get  back  into  the 
solid  banking  fold. 

Syndicate  Shifts: 

Lyons,  Fox.  Yeadon 

Leonard  Lyons  is  going  over 
to  the  syndicate  of  the  paper 
which  gave  him  his  start  as  a 
Broadway  columnist.  “The 
Lyons  Den,”  which  began  in  the 
New  York  Post  (now  Post  Home 
News)  back  in  1934  when  J. 
David  Stern  was  publisher,  will 
be  handled  by  the  Post-Hall 
Syndicate  beginning  July  4. 

In  other  changes,  Fontaine 
Fox  and  his  “Toonerville  Folks” 
will  revert  to  Bell  Syndicate, 
which  handled  the  feature  some 
years  back;  and  “The  Mighty 
Bunyan,”  comic  strip  drawn 
by  Clyde  Yeadon  and  presently 
serviced  by  Bell,  will  be  han- 


A  FAMILY 
MATTER. 


died  independently. 

McNaught  Syndicate  had  han¬ 
dled  both  Lyons  and  Fox. 

Mr.  Lyons,  who  eschews  press 
agents  and  worked  closely  with 
Walter  Winchell  in  his  early 
journalistic  days,  was  first  syn¬ 
dicated  in  1939  by  King.  Later 
he  went  over  to  McNaught. 

Bell  distributed  Fox’s  “Toon¬ 
erville  Folks”  from  1927  to 
1942.  Bell  will  begin  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  comic  feature  again 
with  the  Sunday  page  of  July 
31  and  the  daily  panel  of  Aug.  1. 

Effective  with  the  release  of 
July  25,  Paul  Bunyan  Produc¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich., 
will  take  over  distribution  of 
Yeadon’s  “The  Mighty  Bunyan,” 
new  strip  which  appeared  as  a 
Bell  offering  the  first  of  this 
year. 

Best  Seller  a  Serial 

“Peace  of  Mind,”  by  Dr.  Jos¬ 
hua  Loth  Liebman,  which  has 
sold  nearly  a  million  copies  since 
publication  in  March,  1946,  will 
be  offered  as  a  serial  by  King 
Features  Syndicate  beginning 
July  17.  The  serial  will  include 
28  daily  and  Sunday  install¬ 
ments  of  600  words  each. 

May  Revive  Old  Comic 

Two  OF  the  “Seckatary  Haw¬ 
kins”  juvenile  books,  authored 
years  back  by  Robert  Franc 
Schulkers,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer, 
are  to  be  republished.  They  are 
“Stoner’s  Boy”  and  “The  Caza- 
nova  Treasure.”  Mr.  Schulkers 
may  also  revive  in  other  ways 
“Seek”  who  once  was  syndi¬ 
cated  in  story  and  comic  strip 
and  as  a  radio  serial. 

Mr.  Schulkers  wrote  his  first 
Hawkins  yarn  in  1918  when  he 
was  secretary  to  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Wiley,  then  Enquirer 
managing  editor  and  eventually 
publisher.  About  100  papers 
carried  “Seckatary  Hawkins’’  in 
some  form  while  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Syndicate  handled 
it. 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 


THE  DAILYS  ..  .  our  most  successful  new  continuity 
strip ...  a  warm,  witty  comic  featuring  those  every¬ 
day  characters  who  are  so  like  the  family  folks  who 
form  the  bulk  of  your  own  readership  (Ask  your 
Circulation  Manager!) . . .  the  folks  your  advertisers 
depend  on  for  most  of  their  business.  If  still  open 
in  your  territory,  better  ask  for  sample  proofs  and 
prices  soon  as  you  can. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Combined  Daily-FM 
Operation  Rings  Bell 


Alliance,  O. — The  tradition  of 
“covering  a  community  like  a 
blanket”  is  being  successfully 
exemplified  through  the  com¬ 
bined  operation  of  the  Alliance 
Review  and  its  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WFAH. 

Results  gleaned  in  a  period  of 
seven  months  have  proved  again 
that  newspaper  and  radio  can 
successfully  combine  their  fa¬ 
cilities  to  serve  their  commun¬ 
ity  both  in  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Although  owned  by  the  Re¬ 
view  Publishing  Co.,  WFAH 
became  a  competitor  of  the 
newspaper  when  it  went  on  the 
air  March  26,  1947  as  the  first 
FM  station  in  Northeastern 
Ohio. 

Pickup  in  Revenue 

This  policy  was  changed  Nov. 
1.  1948  when  the  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  swung  into  a 
program  of  co-operation.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  sharp  pickup 
in  radio  station  revenue,  with¬ 
out  inroads  on  the  newspaper, 
and  with  the  newspaper  and 
station  working  in  cooperation, 
the  popularity  of  FM  has  been 
reflect^  in  the  addition  of  thou¬ 
sands  to  the  listening  audience. 
This  has,  of  course,  meant  the 
sale  of  hundreds  of  FM  sets, 
thus  boosting  the  business  of 
the  electrical  appliance  retail 
outlets. 

The  newspaper-radio  combi¬ 
nation  has  moved  forward  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  C.  Siddall 
as  general  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
view  Publishing  Co.,  with  Frank 
A.  Hoiles,  Jr.,  as  manager  of 
WFAH. 

The  progress  made  by  the 
radio  station  in  the  last  seven 
months  has  been  marked  by  a 
number  of  business-building  in¬ 
novations,  the  latest  of  which  is 
the  launching  of  an  advertising 
series  which  has  attracted  na¬ 
tionwide  attention. 

Weekly  FM  Ads 

This  series,  designed  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Hoiles,  is  appearing 
weekly  in  full-page  form  in  the 
Review.  The  theme  of  the 
series  is  expression  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  attributed  to  FM 
broadcasting  as  against  AM. 
The  ads  are  characterized  by 
striking  photographs,  all  taken 
by  Mr.  Hoiles,  who  also  is  a 
professional  photographer. 

The  ads,  which  are  being 
made  available  in  mat  form  and 
are  now  being  requested  by  FM 
stations  in  several  states,  repre¬ 
sent  an  entirely  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  non-FM  listener. 

The  first  ad  in  the  series, 
which  Mr.  Hoiles  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely,  presented 
contrasting  pictures  of  the  same 
boy  who  was  seen  on  the  one 
hand  in  a  20-line  screen  cut 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  a  60- 
line  •  screen.  The  ad  pointed 
out  that  the  difference  between 
the  coarse  and  the  fine  screens 
was  typical  of  the  listening  dif- 
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ference  between  FM  and  AM. 

The  second  ad  stressed  the 
old  postal  service  theme,  “rain, 
nor  sleet,  nor  snow”  will  stop 
the  mail;  likewise,  FM  goes  on 
regardless  of  the  weather.  The 
third  ad,  picturing  a  doctor  ex¬ 
amining  a  patient’s  ear,  stressed 
that  for  WFAH  “hearing  is  our 
business.”  Then  came  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  girl  trying  on  hoisery 
to  demonstrate  the  "sheer”  tonal 
beauty  of  FM;  another  ad  illus¬ 
trated  "life’s  biggest  adventure,” 
and  another  pointed  up  the 
theme  that  "you  hear  about  FM 
everywhere.” 

On-Spot  News  Events 

Besides  the  advertising  series 
in  which  WFAH  has  pioneered, 
the  station  has  ventured  into 
enterprising  programs  which  un¬ 
mistakably  have  built  the  listen¬ 
ing  audience.  City  Council 
meetings  are  put  on  the  air 
from  start  to  finish;  Cleveland 
Indian  baseball  games  are  be¬ 
ing  carried  through  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Network,  and  recently  a 
City  Civil  Service  Commission 
hearing  for  suspended  Alliance 
policemen  was  broadcast,  pro¬ 
viding  a  program  which,  with¬ 
out  question  came  close  to  at¬ 
tracting  1007r  tune-in  by  FM 
owners. 

Not  only  do  the  advertising 
staffs  work  in  conjunction,  but 
since  November,  the  Review 
and  WFAH  news  staffs  have 
been  co-ordinated,  with  three 
news  broadcasts  made  daily 
from  the  Review  news  rooms. 
Newscaster  W.  J.  Lindsay  is  a 
part  of  the  Review  Editorial 
staff. 

“Seven  months’  combined  op¬ 
eration  of  the  station  and  news¬ 
paper  have  proved  that  a  com¬ 
munity  is  best  served  and  the 
resultant  business  is  much  bet¬ 
ter,  under  such  a  system  when 
the  newspaper  and  station  are 
under  one  ownership,”  says  Mr. 
Hoiles. 

'Perfect  Companions' 

Erie,  Pa. — Promotion  of  the 
Erie  Dispatch  Sunday  Edition 
over  its  sister  organization. 
Television  Station  WICU,  has 
shown  some  phenomenal  re¬ 
sults.  On  a  Saturday  afternoon 
program  directed  to  “Preview¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  Dispatch,”  en¬ 
tries  were  invited  showing  the 
most  attractive  set-up  of  the  call 
letters  “ICTJ”  taken  from  the 
Sunday  edition.  More  than  2,- 
300  entries  were  submitted  by 
the  following  Friday,  according 
to  Stanley  Hancock,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Dispatch. 

“The  two  media  are  perfect 
companions,”  said  Edward 
Lamb,  owner  of  the  Dispatch 
and  WICU. 

Snag  in  Louisville  Sale 

Washington  —  An  FCC  ex¬ 
aminer  has  recommended  to  the 
Commission  that  Crosley  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.,  be  denied  permis¬ 
sion  to  purchase  the  radio  prop¬ 
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erties  of  WHAS,  affiliated  with 
the  Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times. 

Examiner  Leo  Resnick  raised 
the  objection  that  the  proposed 
purchase  would  violate  the 
Commission’s  rule  against  mul¬ 
tiple  ownership  of  the  same  type 
of  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
same  general  area.  Crosley, 
which  has  offered  $1,925,000  for 
the  properties,  plans  to  take 
exceptions  to  the  examiner’s  re¬ 
port  and  argue  the  case  before 
the  FCC.  Crosley  owns  WLW, 
Cincinnati. 

Georgia  Consolidation 

Announcement  was  made  this 
week  of  the  proposed  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Columbus  (Ga. ) 
Ledger-Inquirer  station,  WGBA, 
with  WSAC,  the  Mutual  outlet. 
Negotiations  were  handled  by 
Blackburn-Hamilton  Co.,  media 
brokers. 

Subject  to  FCC  approval,  the 
Ledger-Inquirer  interests  will 
purchase  the  fixed  assets  of 
WSAC  for  $109,000.  Plans  call 
for  a  consolidation  of  the  two 
facilities  and  will  result  in 
WSBA  acquiring  the  fulltime 
frequency  of  WSAC.  A.  H. 
Chapman  is  president  of  the 
Ledger-Inquirer  Co.,  and  M.  R. 
Ashworth  is  publisher. 

Thornburgh  to  WCAU 

Don  Thornburgh,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  Hollywood  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  KTTV, 
Inc.,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  WCAU,  Inc.,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  properties  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 


Syndicate  Notes 
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The  Cleveland  (O.)  News, 
which  runs  “Napoleon  and  Uncle 
Elby,”  Lafave  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures,  and  a  lot  of  local  news, 
had  an  interesting  coincidence. 
Its  front  page  carried  a  story 
about  local  resident  “Shep” 
Shepard  and  family,  just  taking 
off  for  a  long  voyage  on  their 
family-built  boat,  the  “Poly- 
Wog,”  while  the  comics  had 
Uncle  Elby,  Napoleon  and  Willy 
setting  off  on  a  similar  trip. 
The  comic  strip  boat:  the  “S.S. 
Polywog.” 

Antoinette  Donnelly  will  start 
a  two-week  series  on  skin  care 
beginning  July  18  in  her  daily 
beauty  column  (  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News). 

James  Bradley  Hatlo,  son  of 
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King  Features  Cartoonist  Jim¬ 
my  Hatlo,  and  Mrs,  Hatlo,  was 
christened  recently  at  Carmel, 
Calif.  On  hand  was  Bradley 
Kelly,  vicepresident  of  KFS, 
and  Mrs.  Kelly,  merchandising 
editor  of  Town  and  Country. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Laswell,  Jr.,  nine 
hours  after  Mrs.  Laswell  was 
injured  in  a  three-way  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  Harrison, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Laswell,  who  draws 
“Barney  Google  and  Snuffy 
Smith”  (KFS)  was  also  injured 
in  the  wreck. 

Emily  Post,  Bell  Syndicate 
etiquette  columnist,  has  signed 
a  television  contract  with  Tele- 
scoops,  New  York  City.  Pro¬ 
duction  has  started  on  a  series 
of  five-minute  shows. 

Willet  Weeks,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate,  is  now  in  charge 
of  national  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Walter  Winchell,  KFS  column¬ 
ist,  is  being  awarded  a  gold 
medal  and  certificate  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

Irene  Kuhn  Signed 

Mrs.  Irene  Kuhn,  veteran 
newspaperwoman  and  assistant 
information  director  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  will 
write  a  five-a-week  New  York 
personalities  column  for  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate  beginning 
July  4. 

Mrs.  Kuhn  was  International 
News  Service  correspondent  in 
Honolulu  and  Shanghai,  1922- 
26.  In  1943  she  went  to  Chung¬ 
king  as  NBC’s  first  woman  news 
commentator  in  the  Far  East. 


Salisbury  Leads  Again 

first 

in  per  capita  sales 
among  major  cites 
in  North  Carolina 
SALISBURY 

thirteenth  in  population,  ranks 
9th  in  TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 
1st  in  per  capita  Retail  Sales 
3rd  in  per  capita  Drug  Sales 
5th  in  per  capita  Food  Sales 
7th  in  per  capita  General  Mdse. 
Sales 

5th  In  per  capita  Furn.-House.- 
Radio  Sales 

Sales  Management  Magazine 
estimate,  1948 

Write  for 

BRAND  PREFERENCE  SURVEY 


-The-Salisbury  Pos 

Salishurfrt^tk  Catolina^^~~/ 


WARD-GRIFFITH  COMPANY, 
Representatives 
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ICMA  Thesis  Advises 
Boy  Welfare  Publicity 


Columbus,  O. — It  is  “impor¬ 
tant  if  not  vital’’  to  the  carrier 
boy  system  that  newspapers 
continue  and  increase  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
boys. 

Such  is  one  of  the  main  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  a  year¬ 
long  study  of  the  legal  status 
of  carrier  boys,  just  completed 
at  Ohio  State  University.  The 
study  was  conducted  by  Robert 
T.  Davis,  Columbus,  a  graduate 
student  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  under  a  scholarship 
award^  by  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Research  on  Statutes 

The  study  included  research 
into  federal  and  state  laws, 
court  decisions  and  administra¬ 
tive  rulings  bearing  on  news- 
paperboys.  Mr.  Davis  summar¬ 
ized  his  findings  in  a  200-page 
report  which  he  submitted  as  a 
thesis  for  a  master’s  degree. 

He  reported: 

1.  All  states  have  enacted 
child  labor  statutes. 

2.  The  federal  government  has 
shown  an  increased  interest  in 
the  regulation  of  child  labor, 
and 

3.  Approximately  half  the 
states  have  established  express 
provisions  that  affect  the  news- 
paperboy. 

Mr.  Davis  advised  that  news¬ 
papers  adequately  publicize  the 
attention  and  help  offered  the 
carrier  and  the  exact  nature  of 
his  job. 

“It  is  extremely  important,” 
he  wrote,  “that  the  newspaper's 
public  be  informed  and  edu¬ 
cated  as  to  the  benefits  of  the 
newspaperboy’s  work:  this  pub¬ 
lic  is  the  government. 

“While  circulation  managers 
may  make  the  actual  distinction 
between  carrier  jobs  and  op¬ 
pressive  child  labor,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  are  empow¬ 
ered  to  make  the  legal  distinc¬ 
tion. 

“The  future  legal  status  of  the 
newspaper  carrier  boys  may 
well  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  interest  tendered  by 
the  newspaper  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  interest  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  legisla¬ 
tors.” 

16  States  Limit  Hours 

In  his  research  on  state  sta¬ 
tutes,  Mr.  Davis  found  that  16 
states  have  established  limits  for 
newspaperboys’  hours  of  labor. 
The  most  generally  used  morn¬ 
ing  limit  is  5  a.m.  Six  states 
have  adopted  this  limit.  Curfew 
most  commonly  indicated  is 
7  p.m.  Six  states  have  limited 
the  number  of  work  hours  for 
newspaperboys.  Eight  hours  in 
one  day  and/or  40  or  48  hours 
in  one  week  are  the  limits  most 
commonly  used. 

Regarding  legal  decisions,  Mr. 
Davis  reported  that  “the  courts 
have  often  been  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  a  newspaper- 
boy  acts  as  an  agent  or  as  an 


independent  contractor.  If  a 
boy  acts  as  an  agent,  the  news¬ 
paper  company  may  be  held  li¬ 
able  for  torts  committed  in  the 
course  of  his  employment.  If 
a  boy  is  an  independent  contrac¬ 
tor,  the  newspaper  company 
will  not  ordinarily  be  held  for 
the  boy’s  negligence. 

“’The  principal  test  used  by 
the  courts  in  determining  the 
relation  between  a  newspaper- 
boy  and  the  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  is  the  right  and  degree 
of  control.  When  a  newspaper 
company  controls  only  the  end 
result  of  the  boy’s  work,  the 
company  does  not  have  a  right 
of  control.” 

In  summarizing  the  decisions, 
the  author  declared  “the  courts 
have  made  a  general  usage  of 
the  magic  words,  ‘right  of  con¬ 
trol.’  in  determining  whether  a 
newspaperboy  works  as  an  em¬ 
ploye  or  as  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor.  In  one  instance  .  .  . 
the  court  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  determining  factor  is 
the  right  of  control  regardless 
of  whether  such  control  is  ex¬ 
ercised  or  not.” 

Ccorier  Stories 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 

Union-Star  is  running  a  series 
of  feature  stories  on  carrier 
boys  graduating  from  high 
school.  Their  scholarship  rec¬ 
ords  in  school,  plans  for  further 
study  and  business  experience 
are  told. 

Trip  to  Canada 

Eighty  carrier-salesmen  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
enjoyed  a  five-day  vacation  trip 
to  Canada,  all  expenses  paid, 
as  prizes  for  new  subscriptions. 
Brenholt  Wood,  assistant  city 
circulation  manager,  a  super¬ 
visor  and  four  district  manag¬ 
ers  accompanied  the  boys. 

Foundation  Activity 

Scope  of  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation  program 
is  well  illustrated  by  three  dif¬ 
ferent  programs  recently  un¬ 
folded. 

In  scholastic  ability,  a  state¬ 
wide  competition  in  three  clas¬ 
sifications  of  effort  will  con¬ 
clude  with  announcement  of 
winners  in  October.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  competition  for  the  five 
$200  Atwater  Kent  Foundation 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  to 
newspaperboys  of  Los  Angeles 
County  has  just  started. 

In  sports,  CNF’s  second  an¬ 
nual  statewide  softball  cham¬ 
pionship  play  is  now  under 
way.  A  table  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment  will  soon  be  launched. 

In  all-around  activity,  six  dif¬ 
ferent  awards  for  as  many  types 
of  progress  are  now  available 
under  a  statewide  system  of 
poiint  scoring.  ’The  CNF  pro¬ 
vides  distinctive  emblems,  ap¬ 
plication  blanks,  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  for  installation  of  a 
merit  award  program  in  each 


individual  newspaper  applying. 

In  insurance,  CNF  sponsor¬ 
ship  has  resulted  in  some  type 
of  coverage  for  newspaperboys 
of  nearly  every  paper  in  the 
state.  ’This  varies  with  the 
newspaper,  but  ranges  to  24- 
hour-daily  coverage  for  the  3,- 
000  carriers  and  street  sales 
l>oys  of  one  paper. 

Educational  tours  for  news¬ 
paperboys  have  been  conducted 
throughout  the  state.  They  are 
part  of  a  CNF  program  to  en¬ 
able  boys  to  see  industry  at 
work. 

To  date  this  year  two  news- 
paperboys  have  received  Foun¬ 
dation  awards  for  heroism;  15 
for  community  service. 

George  Schmid  Retires 

George  Schmid,  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant”  plan,  retired  this  week 
after  54  years  in  circulation 
work.  For  the  last  15  years  he 
has  been  circulation  manager  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  News. 

At  16,  Mr.  Schmid  was  a  cub 
reporter  in  Cincinnati,  but  after 
a  few  years  of  editorial  work, 
he  decided  to  move  into  circu¬ 
lation  on  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star.  Next  he  went  to  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind. )  News  where 
he  and  his  brother,  J.  M.  Schmid, 
inaugurated  the  “Little  Mer¬ 
chants”  idea  with  15  boys  at 
one  sub-station. 

He  joined  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  and  put  the  plan  into  op¬ 
eration  in  Baltimore,  Omaha 
and  Milwaukee.  In  December, 
1933,  he  joined  the  Battle  Creek 
papers. 

Boettiger  Joins  Firm 
On  Netherlands  PR 

John  Boettiger  of  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  former  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  Theodor  Swanson 
&  Co.,  New  York.  He  will  depart 
soon  for  Amsterdam,  The  Hague, 
and  thence  to  Batavia,  Java,  in 
connection  with  the  firm’s  serv¬ 
ices  as  public  relations  counsel 
in  the  United  States  to  the 
Netherlands  Government. 

Mr.  Boettiger  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  consultant  program  for 
the  Lake  Charles  (La.)  Ameri¬ 
can  Press,  during  which  he 
launched  a  Sunday  edition  and 
supervised  staff  additions.  Mr. 
Boettiger  will  continue  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  association  with  Thomas 
B.  Shearman,  owner  of  the  Lake 
Charles  paper  and  three  other 
dailies. 

Mr.  Boettiger  was  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Times, 
and  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Issues 
Fourth  of  July  Copy 

Fourth  of  July  newspaper  ads 
on  the  Advertising  Council’s 
American  Heritage  campaign 
went  out  in  kit  form  ^his  week. 
Included  in  the  kit  are  three 
large  display  ads,  several  one- 
column  all-text  ads  and  mes¬ 
sages  to  editors,  ad  managers 
and  space  salesmen  urging 
their  support  of  the  campaign. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chi¬ 
cago,  prepared  the  campaign. 


Salt  Lake  City 
Dailies  Provide 
Polio  Insurance 

Salt  Lake  City  —  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  are  offering  subscrib¬ 
ers  a  new  kind  of  public  serv¬ 
ice — a  $5,000  insurance  policy 
for  sufferers  of  poliomyelitis. 

Announcement  of  the  program 
followed  news  that  the  first  six 
months  of  1949  have  seen  the 
worst  outbreak  of  poliomyelitis 
in  Utah  for  any  similar  period 
in  the  history  of  the  state. 

The  insurance  offer  was  made 
to  relieve  the  financial  burden 
faced  by  families  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  afflicted  with  polio. 
’The  policy  was  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  Tribune  and  Telegram 
subscribers  by  Continental  Cas¬ 
ualty  Co.  of  Chicago. 

Fifteen  cents  a  month  covers 
an  individual  or  an  individual 
and  spouse.  For  30  cents  a 
month,  a  man  and  wife  and  all 
unmarried  children  between 
three  months  and  18  years  are 
protected.  The  broad  coverage 
provides  up  to  $5,000  for  each 
family  member.  The  average 
expenditure  required  for  polio 
patients  in  the  Salt  Lake  area 
is  $1,500. 

The  policy  includes  hospital 
care,  iron  lung,  medical  care, 
transportation  to  qualified  treat¬ 
ment  center  and  ambulance 
service.  Cost  of  physiotherapy 
is  a  part  of  the  protection. 

Procedure  for  applying  for  the 
insurance  has  been  simplified  by 
the  Tribune  and  Telegram  to 
filling  out  a  coupon  carried  in 
the  newspapers  and  sending  it 
in  with  the  first  month’s  pre¬ 
mium.  Each  succeeding  month, 
subscribers. 

Everyone  is  eligible  for  the 
policy  without  physical  exami¬ 
nation,  excepting  a  person  who 
has  polio  at  the  present  time 
or  who  has  been  treated  for  the 
disease  during  a  90-day  period 
preceding  agreement  to  take  out 
the  insurance. 


On  School  Site 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The  Na¬ 
tive  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West  recently  unveiled  a  bronze 
plaque  at  the  Mirror  Building, 
once  the  site  of  the  city’s  first 
public  school. 


Your  Best  Buys  in 

C  i  rculation 


UPPLIES 


Gat  prices  on  N.BA.'s 
new  lock-seam  Alumi¬ 
num  route  tubes  in  3 
sizes.  Also,  on  carrier 
bags,  aprons,  tags,  col¬ 
lection  books,  binders, 
display  racks  promo¬ 
tion  ads,  idea  services. 

N,B,A. 

Newspaper  leys  af  Aeierlca,  lac. 
—  1.  one  St.,  leJIaaapeHt  4,  le<l. 
PnSuetrt  tf  Supflui 
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Jobs  Becoming 
More  Available 
For  Negro  Grads 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — ^Expansion 
of  the  Negro  press  and  a  grad¬ 
ual  acceptance  among  members 
of  the  white  press  is  opening 
a  wide  horizon  for  the  Negro 
journalism  graduate.  TTiis  was 
brought  out  in  a  survey  com¬ 
pleted  recently  by  Lewis  C. 
Jones,  one  of  four  Negro  jour¬ 
nalism  students  at  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  here. 

Although  some  editors  shrink 
from  hiring  Negro  journalism 
graduates,  the  survey  disclosed 
that  the  present  demand  for 
these  students  is  greater  than 
the  supply. 

A  placement  bureau  of  one 
midwestern  university  recently 
had  calls  for  three  Negro  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates.  It  had  only 
one  graduate  to  offer. 

The  survey  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  250  editors  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  Negro  and  white. 
Twenty-nine  Negro  editors  and 
20  white  editors  replied. 

Of  the  white  editors,  35%  said 
they  would  hire  Negro  journal¬ 
ism  graduates,  60%  did  not  an¬ 
swer,  and  5%  said  no. 

Of  the  Negro  editors,  72%  said 
they  would  hire  Negro  journal¬ 
ism  graduates,  16%  said  they 
would  tend  to  hire  Negroes  but 
not  Negro  journalism  graduates 
( preferring  instead  men  with 
experience),  and  12%  did  not 
answer  the  question. 

The  Negro  editors  listed  29 
positions  open  at  the  time  they 
returned  the  questionnaire. 
These  openings  include:  nine 
in  editorial  departments,  six  in 
circulation,  two  in  advertising, 
three  in  promotion,  one  in  art, 
and  eight  in  mechanical. 

The  questionnaire  to  the 
while  editors  was  not  identical 
to  that  sent  Negroes  but  it  did 
show  positions  in  which  Negroes 
would  be  given  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  white  journalists. 
Four  papers,  two  in  the  East 
and  two  in  the  Midwest,  said 
any  qualified  Negro  would  be 
given  equal  opportunity  in  fill¬ 
ing  any  position  open.  Five 
papers  said  they  would  give 
equal  consideration  to  reporters, 
four  papers  to  correspondents, 
three  to  artists  and  men  in  the 
circulation  department,  two  to 
photographers,  and  one  each  to 
editorial  writers,  men  in  pro¬ 
motion,  and  men  in  mechanical. 

Several  of  the  white  editors 
pointed  out  Negro  reporters 
who  are  now  doing  a  .satisfac¬ 
tory  job. 

Colorado  Students 
In  Variety  of  Fields 

Boulder,  Col. — Recent  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  College  of  Journalism 
have  gone  into  different  fields 
of  journalism. 

Nancy  Hall  is  with  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Free  Press  as  re¬ 
porter;  Lois  Stapf  is  doing  con¬ 
tinuity  writing  for  KBOL, 
Boulder.  Fred  Casotti,  Jr.  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Couricil 
Bluffs  Nonpareil  as  sports 


writer.  Donald  Whiting  is 
selling  advertising  for  the 
Golden  Outlook.  Robert  R.  Kull 
is  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  and 
Darwin  R.  Olofson  is  reporting 
for  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

James  Neal,  Jr.  and  Harold 
Wynne  went  to  the  Alamosa 
Daily  Courier  as  reporters 
when  Harvey  KadLsh,  formerly 
with  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera, 
took  the  editorship  of  that  paper 
in  March.  Harold  J.  Hicks  has 
since  joined  this  group  as  sports 
writer.  Donald  Cieber,  who 
had  been  city  editor  of  the 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph- 
Bulletin,  replaced  Mr.  Kadish 
on  the  Camera.  Henry  C.  Mc¬ 
Kee  went  to  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche  -  Journal  copy  desk. 
Phil  Danielson  has  assumed  the 
management  of  the  Longmont 
Ledger. 

Edward  Olson  is  editor  of  the 
Greeley  Journal;  William  Wil¬ 
liams  is  on  the  Estes  Park  Trail; 
Alvin  Ricken  is  in  the  advertis- 
nig  department  of  the  Merced 
(Calif.)  Sun -Star;  Richard  G. 
Lyttle  is  doing  back  and  front 
shop  work  for  the  .Meeker 
Herald. 

Two  who  have  gone  into 
house  organ  editing  are  Robert 
V.  McVay,  with  Hickok  Belt 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Don¬ 
ald  A.  Campbell,  formerly  with 
the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star- 
Herald.,  editor  of  the  Sealtest 
Dairyman. 

Robert  Rothstein  has  left  the 
Brighton  Blade  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times- 
News.  A1  Biggs  is  replacing 
Rothstein  as  assistant  editor  on 
the  Blade.  Lois  Lighthall,  ’46,  of 
Denver,  with  the  Sterling  Farm 
Journal  since  ’48,  has  taken 
over  the  society  page  of  the 
Boulder  Daily  Camera,  replac¬ 
ing  Esther  McGuire.  '41,  who  is 
going  into  farming  as  a  career. 
Warden  V.  Winslow,  ’48,  of  the 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times  won  a 
scholarship  for  a  summer  in 
France  with  Experiment  in  In¬ 
ternational  Living,  Inc.,  and 
will  be  doing  some  correspond¬ 
ence  for  his  paper  while  on 
leave. 

Two  June  graduates,  William 
Davoren  of  Denver,  and  Charles 
Rogers,  with  Mrs.  Rogers,  are 
preparing  for  publication  of  a 
series  of  stories  about  their 
horseback  trip  from  Boulder  to 
California,  following  the  ’49 
gold  rush  trail. 

Nearly  All  Oregon 
Graduates  Placed 

Eugene,  Ore. — Nearly  all  of 
the  1949  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism  seeking  positions  at 
this  time  have  been  placed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Carl  C.  Webb,  di¬ 
rector  of  placement. 

The  Eugene  Register-Guard 
employed  William  M.  Stratton, 
William  L.  Wasmann  and  Day 
Wyant. 

William  Yates,  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Daily  Emerald  for  the 
last  year,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Hood  River  Daily  Sun 
as  news  editor.  Don  L.  Bonham 
has  become  news  editor  of  the 
Coming  (Calif.)  Daily  Ob¬ 
server. 

Roger  Tetlow  is  on  the  St. 
Helens  Chronicle.  Carl  duff 


and  Nancy  Peterson  are  now 
associated  with  the  Gresham 
Outlook.  Robert  Moyle  is  join¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  the  McMinnville 
Telephone  Register.  Warren 
Mack  has  join^  the  Roseburg 
News-Review.  Dick  Pollock  is 
with  the  Lebanon  Express.  John 
Valleau  will  shortly  join  the 
staff  of  the  Astorian-Budget. 

Jordis  A.  Benke  is  going  with 
the  Richard  G.  Montgomery  & 
Associate  advertising  agency  in 
Portland.  Welton  Graham  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  Shelton- 
Turnbull-Fuller  Printing  Co., 
Eugene.  Betty  Jean  French  will 
join  the  Portland  bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 

How  Not  to  Apply 

A  LETTER  from  a  journalism 
student  seeking  summer  work 
prompted  an  editorial  in  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
entitled  “How  Not  to  Do  It.” 
The  letter  was  described  as  “a 
perfect  example  of  how  not  to 
get  a  job.” 

“This  masterpiece  of  solicita¬ 
tion,”  said  the  editorial,  “had 
been  prepared  on  a  duplicating 
machine,  with  a  poorly-cut  sten¬ 
cil.  It  was  decorate  with  a 
streak  of  poor  ink  and  one 
‘strikeover.’  Short  as  it  was,  it 
contained  one  typographical  er¬ 
ror  and  one  awkwardly  dangling 
participle.  At  the  bottom,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  mimeographed  sig¬ 
nature,  the  prospective  employe 
had  filled  in  a  couple  of  blanks 
to  give  his  letter  a  little  local 
flavor. 

“There  never  was  a  letter  of 
applicatipn  more  certainly  des¬ 
tined  for  the  waste  basket.  It 
reflected  an  utter  lack  of  good 
judgment,  common  discretion 
and  simple  tact — three  traits, 
among  others,  that  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  newspaperman. 
The  very  least  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  candidate  for  a 
job  would  be  a  personal  let¬ 
ter.  .  . 

■ 

Glens  Falls  Times 
Starts  71st  Year 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. — The 
Glens  Falls  Times  observed  its 
70th  anniversary  June  21. 

The  first  daily  newspaper 
north  of  Troy,  the  Times  was 
founded  by  the  late  Addison  B. 
Colvin  and  made  its  initial  ap¬ 
pearance  on  June  21,  1879.  The 
first  issue  was  free. 

About  1917,  Mr.  Colvin  sold 
the  'Times  to  Charles  V.  Fur¬ 
ness,  who  in  turn  sold  it  in  1927 
to  the  Glens  Falls  Post  Co., 
which  at  that  time  published 
only  the  Post-Star.  Claude  Fox 
has  been  editor  since  then. 

■ 

Bloomingdale's  Cited 

Bloomingdale’s  department 
store  received  a  “Certificate  of 
Merit"  last  week  at  the  final 
meeting  of  the  year  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York. 
The  citation  was  in  recognition 
of  a  series  of  newspaper  brand 
advertisements  which  dram¬ 
atized  for  the  consumer  the 
benefits  of  buying  well-known 
manufacturers’  brands.  A.  O. 
Buckingham,  vicepresident  of 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
a  director  of  Brand  Names 
Foundation,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  BNF. 


Full  Confidence 
Protection  Won 
In  Michigan 

By  Wallace  B.  MacLachlan 
Editor  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Monitor-Leader 


Michigan  newspapermen,  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  physicians 
and  lawyers,  will  be  immune 
from  questioning  under  a  unique 
three-judge  “grand  jury”  plan 
signed  into  law  by  Gov.  G.  Men- 
nen  Williams. 

The  act,  center  of  a  bitter  fight 
over  the  so-called  “one-man 
grand  jury  system,”  doomed  by 
the  new  method  of  criminal  in¬ 
vestigation,  was  passed  by  both 
House  and  Senate  in  Lansing  by 
overwhelming  margins. 

Under  the  new  law,  which  be¬ 
comes  effective  Sept.  23,  “no  com¬ 
munication  between  reporters 
for  newspapers  or  other  publica¬ 
tions  and  their  informants,  be¬ 
tween  attorneys  and  their  cli¬ 
ents,  between  clergymen  and 
members  of  their  respective 
churches,  and  between  physi¬ 
cians  and  their  patients  shall 
be  inquired  into  or  divulged  by 
any  witness.  All  such  commu¬ 
nications  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  confidential  and  privi¬ 
leged.” 

Formal  enactment  of  the  new 
law  represents  the  first  time  in 
Michigan  history  that  newspa¬ 
permen  have  been  formally 
cloaked  with  the  right  to  refuse 
to  reveal  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  when  hailed  before  a  cir¬ 
cuit  court. 

The  law,  of  course,  does  not 
prevent  questioning  of  newspa¬ 
permen  or  other  professional 
men  on  matters  wherein  they, 
as  individuals,  may  be  deemed 
to  have  violated  the  law.  But  it 
does  mean,  since  the  new  three- 
judge  panel  supplants  the  one- 
man  system,  that  no  witnesses 
in  any  category  can  be  forced  to 
testify  against  themselves 
through  mandatory  grants  of 
immunity;  a  common  practice 
under  the  outlawed  “one-man 
grand  jury”  system  which,  for 
32  years,  had  been  an  effective 
weapon  against  criminal  con¬ 
spiracy  in  high  places. 

While  a  partisan  fight  concern¬ 
ing  abolition  of  the  “one  man 
grand  jury”  raged  between  the 
Detroit  Times  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Detroit  News  on  the 
other,  no  issue  was  taken  by 
either  publication  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  “confidence”  provi¬ 
sion. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Restrictions  Lifted 
At  N.  Y.  Race  Tracks 

By  James  L.  Collings 


For  two  years  Dick  Sarno, 
Hearst’s  popular  director  of 
photography,  has  been  trying  to 
better  working  conditions  for 
cameramen  assigned  to  New 
York  race  tracks. 

Last  week  he  and  a  represen¬ 
tative  group  of  New  Yorlc  City 
photographers  succeeded. 

( Conditions  have  been  bad  for 
10  years,  actually.  But  in  the 
past  two  years  they  became 
much  worse,  and  Dick  felt  it 
was  time  to  remedy  them.) 

As  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  Turf 
Photographers  Association  —  of 
which  group  he  is  also  presi¬ 
dent — Dick  and  others  present 
at  a  meeting  of  NYTPA  mem¬ 
bers  and  race  track  officials  con¬ 
vinced  racing  authorities  it  was 
time  to  remove  the  unnecessary 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Full  Victory 

It  was  a  full-swing  victory  for 
the  press.  Formerly,  track 
cameramen  in  this  state  had 
been  so  limited  in  operations 
that  their  products  were,  as 
Dick  says,  “static  and  mediocre.’’ 
The  photographers  were  dis¬ 
gusted,  had  no  initiative  and 
preferred  to  cover  ball  games. 
The  pictures  they  made  could 
have  been  taken  by  any  office 
boy. 

“The  conditions  were  terri¬ 
ble,’’  Dick  said  the  other  day  in 
his  office.  “And  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  have 
been.  Photographers  in  other 
states  at  the  well-known  tracks 
were  turning  in  excellent  pic¬ 
tures.’’ 

He  said  that  he  and  the  other 
photographers  are  satisfied  with 
the  new  set-up,  which,  when  a 
few  wrinkles  are  ironed  out, 
promises  to  be  as  liberal  as  any¬ 
where  in  the  country. 

The  photographers  have  been 
assuretl  they  will  be  allowed  to: 

( 1 )  work  with  the  remote-con¬ 
trol  cables  of  50-foot  length; 

( 2 )  work  anywhere  up  to  10  feet 
within  the  inner  rail,  and  any¬ 
where  on  the  outer  rail:  (3) 
work  from  the  starter’s  stand, 
providing  they  take  turns  on  the 
stand  and  don't  overcrowd  it. 

And  from  now  on.  Dick  said, 
drivers  of  track  station  wagons 
will  pick  up  men  working  big 
berthas  at  the  turns  and  carry 
them  to  the  finish  line.  Track 
detectives  have  also  been  told 
not  to  interfere  with  pictures 
made  from  the  clubhouse. 

More,  Yet 

The  racing  authorities  went 
several  generous  steps  further. 
They  agreed  to  build  stands  for 
the  cameramen  at  the  finish  line 
so  they  can  be  closer  to  the  in¬ 
ner  rail.  The  stands  will  be  8 
feet  high.  8  feet  long  and  5  feet 
wide.  There  will  be  a  special 
finish-line  stand  for  ^Imont’s 
straightaway  course. 


And  they  promised  to  improve 
press  parking  facilities  at  the 
tracks  so  cameramen  will  be 
nearer  to  the  exits  and  thus  able 
to  get  away  sooner.  Finally, 
the  tracks  will  issue  special 
press  cards  for  cameramen’s 
cars.  These  cards  will  enable 
the  photographers  to  move 
around  the  outer  rail.  They 
should  be  a  great  help  to  late 
arrivals  and  those  men  lugging 
big  berthas,  Dick  said. 

All  this  is  quite  a  change. 
About  the  only  ban  still  in  effect 
is  the  one  pertaining  to  a  pho¬ 
tographer  lying  on  his  stomach 
underneath  the  inner  rail  at  the 
turn.  But  the  restrictions  of 
yesteryear  were  as  numerous  as 
campaign  buttons  at  a  conven¬ 
tion. 

“You  could  do  hardly  any¬ 
thing,’’  Dick  recalled.  “You 
couldn’t  make  finish  pictures 
from  the  inner  rail.  You  couldn’t 
use  remote  control.  You  couldn’t 
make  pictures  anywhere  near 
the  start  that  were  close  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while. 

“You  couldn’t  get  on  the 
inner-rail  stands  anywhere  on 
the  track.  You  couldn’t  make 
general  views  from  the  club¬ 
house.  Oh,  you  might  try  it,  but 
if  you  were  caught,  a  Pinkerton 
would  haul  you  down  and  tell 
you  he  had  orders  no  pictures 
were  to  be  made. 

“You  couldn’t  put  your  big 
bertha  on  the  outer-rail  stands. 
And,  of  course,  the  guys  with 
those  cameras,  which  weigh 
from  40-80  lbs.,  had  to  lug  them 
around  to  the  turns  themselves. 
It  takes  about  20  minutes  to 
carr.v  one  of  them  to  the  turn.’’ 

He  shrugged  and  smiled. 

“There  wasn’t  much  the  pho¬ 
tographer  was  allowed  to  do. 
He  could  make  static  finish  shots 
from  the  winner’s  circle,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  outside  the 
track — and  too  far  away  for  de¬ 
cent  pictures.  Besides,  the  view 
was  usually  obstructed. 

“He  could  take  big  bertha  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  outer  rail  if  he 
carried  his  camera,  and  he  could 
make  a  start  if  he  got  100  feet 
away  on  the  outer  rail.  Only 
trouble  was,  it  was  the  wrong 
angle. 

“But  that’s  all  he  could  do, 
and  it  wasn’t  enough.  I  think 
we’re  going  to  see  some  good 
race  pictures  from  now  on.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  after¬ 
noon  following  the  meeting 
(June  23),  the  New  York  Daily 
News  had  a  swell  start  shot 
made  from  the  starter’s  stand. 
That’s  a  good  beginning." 


Wisconsin  Clinic  No.  3 
How  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers  can  take  and  print 
better  news  pictures  with  the 
least  work,  quickly,  was  the 
theme  of  the  third  news  photo 
clinic  which  the  Wisconsin 


Press  Association  sponsored  in 
Milwaukee  June  24. 

In  charge  of  the  clinic  were; 
George  W.  Greene,  Waupun 
Leader-News,  chairman;  Fred 
W.  Inversetti,  Ripoii  Common¬ 
wealth;  Ellis  Coe,  Whitewater 
Register;  Lowell  Larson,  Colum¬ 
bus  Journal  -  Republican;  ^rl 
Turner,  Waupaca  County  Post, 
and  Carl  A.  Zielke,  manager  of 
Wisconsin  Press  Association. 

An  18-year-old  girl  came  forth 
carrying  a  big  piece  of  cheese¬ 
cake  for  the  prize  shooting  of 
“THIS  IS  THE  REAL  CHEESE¬ 
CAKE.”  Some  500  flash  bulbs 
littered  the  floor  before  that 
shooting  ended. 

Pictures  on  display  were  voted 
on  by  those  attending  the  clinic. 
First  place  went  to  the  West 
Allis  Star;  second  to  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Press;  third  was  a 
tie  between  the  Cudahy  Re¬ 
minder-Press  and  the  South  Mil¬ 
waukee  Voice. 

On  the  “faculty"  to  answer 
questions  and  not  lecture  were: 
Robert  Boyd,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  photographer,  who  demon¬ 
strated  how  to  pose  and  light 
shots  in  the  afternoon;  J.  W. 
Lemen,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.; 
John  White,  Jr.,  Heiland  Re¬ 
search  Corp.;  Ed  Farber,  Strobo 
Research:  Bud  Fitzsimmons,  Syl- 
vania  (Wabash);  Clifton  Hy¬ 
land,  General  Electric,  and  Fred 
W.  inversetti,  Ripon  Common¬ 
wealth  photographer. 

Dept,  of  Correction 

In  the  June  18  issue,  under 
“Contests;  Fair  or  Foul?’’,  this 
department  made  a  bobble.  It 
was  stated  that  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  1941,  took  it  upon  itself 
to  devise  a  new  method  for 
judging  contests.  The  truth  is 
that  the  NPPA  wasn’t  formed 
until  February,  1946.  Joe  Costa 
was  chairman  of  the  exhibit 
committee  of  the  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  New  York 
at  the  time  he  and  Bill  White  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  came 
up  with  the  new  system.  Sorry. 

The  Toothbrush  Treatment 

Bob  Garland,  head  of  the 
photo  journalism  department  of 
Graflex,  passes  along  a  few  tips 
on  camera  maintenance. 

He  writes: 

“The  fundamental  thought  is 
to  keep  your  camera  clean  and 
dry,  with  care  as  to  how  you 
try  any  lubricating.  The  wrong 
drop  of  oil  or  grease  on  any 
camera  will  spell  functional  dis¬ 
aster. 

“An  ideal  implement  for 
scrubbing  is  the  toothbrush. 
You  can  use  it  to  scrub  some  of 
the  dust  and  gum  off  the  backs 
of  the  focusing  tracks  and  in 
under  the  bellows  and  front  lens 
standard. 

“Remove  the  front  standard 
from  the  track  (just  flip  the  in¬ 
finity  stops  on  the  Pacemaker) 
and  re-attach  the  standard  as  far 
forward  as  it  will  go  on  the 
track.  Extend  the  bellows  as 
far  forward  as  possible  by  rack¬ 
ing  the  track  out. 

“You  will  see  the  dust  that 
may  have  accumulated  both  in 
the  creases  of  the  bellows  and 
under  them.  A  well  wrung-out 
dampened  cloth  will  clean  out 
most  of  that  abrasive,  thus  re- 
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ducing  wear  and  increasing  the 
life  of  the  bellows. 

“It’s  possible,  after  using  the 
camera  at  dusty  sports  events, 
that  some  of  the  grime  has  set¬ 
tled  in  your  track.  Carefully 
disengaging  the  front  standard, 
with  the  track  fully  extended, 
you  can  scrub  some  of  the  dust 
and  dirt  off  the  tracks  with  the 
toothbrush. 

“If  the  tracks  are  badly  caked, 
you  might  try  a  small  amount 
of  carbon  tetrachloride  on  the 
brush  to  loosen  it.  After  you 
have  cleaned  the  tracks  and  are 
sure  they  are  free  of  any  dirt, 
apply  the  smallest  touch  of 
parafln  wax  to  them.  The  wax 
will  act  as  a  lubricant. 

“There’s  no  need  to  remind 
you  fellows  .  .  .  your  camera  is 
your  livelihood.  It’s  well  worth 
a  few  minutes  of  care  occasion¬ 
ally.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

Henry  W.  (Hank)  McAllis¬ 
ter,  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  staffer,  is  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  a  temporary  tour  of 
duty  with  his  wartime  outfit, 
the  pictorial  services  of  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps.  He  will  serve  as 
lieutenant  colonel  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Hank  headed  picto¬ 
rial  public  relations  on  the 
Bikini  A-Bomb  tests. 

■ 

Georgia  Press  Elects, 
Condemns  Klan 

Savannah,  Ga. — Albert  Hardy, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Commerce 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association  at 
the  63rd  annual  convention  here 
last  week-end.  Mr.  Hardy  suc¬ 
ceeded  June  Norwood  of  Val¬ 
dosta. 

Carl  Rountree,  publisher  of 
the  Dawson  News,  was  narned 
vicepresident,  and  "rhomas  Frier, 
Douglas  Enterprise,  succeeds 
Jim  Chism,  of  Pelham,  as  treas¬ 
urer. 

Two  resolutions  were  passed, 
one  deploring  the  repeal  of  the 
state  libel  law  and  requesting 
that  the  old  one  be  reinstated, 
and  the  second  condemning  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  Klan  reso¬ 
lution  was  introduced  by  Milton 
Beckerman  of  the  Claxton  En¬ 
terprise  and  J.  Roy  Mcginty  of 
Calhoun. 

■ 

Reverse  English  Ad 
Attracts  160  Replies 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — It  pays  to 
be  different  to  get  good  results 
from  classified  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Geare  -  Marston 
agency  recently  inserted  a  three- 
day  help  wanted  ad  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  with  sentences 
written  backwards  and  contain¬ 
ing  deliberate  errors.  The  ad 
drew  160  replies,  from  which  a 
top-notch  clerical  worker  was 
selected. 

The  ad  read:  “ADVERTISING 
—  know  unessential  —  ad  this 
grasp  to  try  quick  one  over  took 
it  if  it  forget  better — yourself 
about  letter  word  score  fifths — 
four  and  one  exactly  lype — 
death  to  it  hound  and  away 
miles  error  a  spot  must  she  or 
he — work  clerical  do  to — mind 
orderly  quick  and  eye  eagle  with 
someone  needs  agency  advertis¬ 
ing.” 
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Court  Upholds  Acts 


Trustees 


Of  Scripps 

Hamilton,  O.  —  Nackey  E. 
Scripps  Gallowher,  of  Reading, 
Vt.,  granddaughter  of  the  late 
E.  W.  Scripps,  lost  her  legal  bat¬ 
tle  here  against  trustees  of  the 
Scripps  Estate  over  the  method 
of  distributing  shares  in  the 
$40,000,000  trust  fund  established 
by  the  publisher  in  1922.  ( E  &  P, 
Jan.  29,  page  8.) 

In  an  opinion  handed  down 
June  27  by  Judge  P.  P.  Boli, 
provisions  made  by  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  to  distribute  shares  of  the 
trust  to  Scripps  heirs  after  all 
taxes,  including  federal  income 
taxes  are  deducted,  were  upheld. 

The  court  ruled  that  shares  in 
the  trust  fund  should  continue 
to  be  distributed  on  net  profits 
after  all  taxes,  including  income 
taxes  and  other  expenses  are 
deducted. 

Sought  More  for  Heirs 

Mrs.  Gallowher  sought  larger 
distribution  of  shares  from  the 
trust  for  the  heirs,  with  the 
newspaper  group  receiving 
smaller  profits  by  having  to  pay 
the  income  tax  from  its  portion 
of  the  trust. 

Trustees  named  in  the  suit 
filed  by  Mrs.  Gallowher  includ¬ 
ed  Roy  W.  Howard,  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  Jr.,  and  Charles  E. 
Scripps. 

The  late  publisher  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  West  Chester  in  Butler 
county,  O.,  when  he  established 
the  trust  fund. 

In  his  24-page  opinion.  Judge 
Boli  recited  that  a  lengthy  trust 
agreement  executed  by  Mr. 
Scripps  in  November  1922, 
named  the  late  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  Sr.,  his  only  surviving 
son,  as  trustee.  The  son  died  in 
1938  and  since  1946,  Mr.  Howard, 
Robert  Scripps,  Jr.  and  Charles 
E.  Scripps  have  been  trustees. 

E.  W.  Scripps  died  in  1926, 
willing  the  residue  of  his  estate 
to  Robert  P.  Scripps,  Sr.,  to  be 
held  under  and  in  accordance 
with  terms  of  the  trust  agree¬ 
ment.  The  trust  provided  that 
70%  of  a  “net  income”  be  given 
annually  to  certain  beneficiaries 
and  the  remaining  30%  be  set 
aside  in  a  “Newspaper  Invest¬ 
ment  Fund”  to  be  invested  in 
“new  newspapers  or  news  enter¬ 
prises,  either  by  purchasing  or 
founding,  or  for  meeting  obliga¬ 
tions  and  commitments  pre¬ 
viously  incurred  on  account  of 
newspapers  or  news  enterprises; 
and  the  investments  and  in¬ 
terests  so  acquired  shall  belong 
to  and  become  a  part  of  the 
trust  estate  and  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable  the  property  of  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Company.” 

Instructions  to  Trustee 

The  Trustee  was  instructed  to 
acquire  sufficient  stock  to  se¬ 
cure  control  of  voting  power; 
and  at  his  discretion  “sell,  do¬ 
nate  and/or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  remaining  stock  or  other 
evidences  of  ownership  in  each 
enterprise  to  the  persons  who 
become  the  general  and  local 
editors  and  managers  thereof 
or  to  members  of  the  editorial 
and  business  staff,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the 


Trustee  may  deem  just  and 
proper.” 

TTie  Trustee  was  also  em¬ 
powered  to  provide  and  main¬ 
tain  annuities  or  gifts  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  persons 
employed  by  or  connected  with 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  concern,  or 
relatives  or  dependents  of  such 
employes,  “as  the  Trustee  in 
his  uncontrolled  discretion  may 
determine  and  designate  as  de¬ 
serving  of  the  same  by  reason 
of  faithful  services  in  the  said 
concern.” 

Judge  Boli’s  opinion  said: 
“Plaintiffs  advance  the  view 
that  the  phrase  ‘net  income  .  .  . 
available  for  distribution,’  as 
used  in  this  article,  means  net 
income  after  deduction  of  fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  of  the  trust,  so 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  de¬ 
termine  federal  income  tax  of 
the  trust  upon  such  an  amount 
of  its  income,  remaining  after 
deducting  the  annuities  required 
by  Articles  16  to  20,  inclusive, 
that  after  deducting  such  tax 
from  said  amount  the  balsmce 
therefor  set  aside  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Investment  Fund  under 
Article  21  will  be  equal  and 
not  less  than  30%  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  such  remaining 
income  and  the  amount  of  such 
tax. 

Continuance  of  Business 

“On  the  other  hand.  Nackey 
E.  Scripps  Gallowher  contends 
the  phrase  ‘net  income  .  .  .  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution,’  as  used 
in  this  article,  means  net  income 
before  deduction  of  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  of  the  trust,  so  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  plaintiffs  after 
deducting  from  the  income  of 
the  trust  the  amounts  required 
by  Articles  16  to  20,  inclusive, 
to  set  aside  the  remaining  in¬ 
come  and  to  accumulate  under 
Article  21  in  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
vestment  Fund  an  amount  equal 
to  and  not  less  than  30%  of 
such  remaining  income  and  to 
determine  federal  income  tax 
upon  said  30%.  so  that  when 
such  tax  is  paid  therefrom  the 
sum  so  accumulated  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  specified  in  Article  21 
will  be  substantially  less  than 
30%  of  said  remaining  in¬ 
come. 

“Put  into  shorter  and  simpler 
terms,  plaintiff  trustees  claim 
they  should  accumulate  for  the 
Newspaper  Investment  Fund  an 
amount  of  such  size  that  after 
paying  the  tax  on  it  there  will 
be  left  30%  of  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  income,  while  defendant 
contends  that  the  trustees 
should  divide  the  income  into 
two  shares  of  70  and  30  each 
before  paying  any  tax  and 
thereafter  pay  income  tax  on 
the  30,  paying  it  out  of  the 
30.” 

Judge  Boli  pointed  out.  testi¬ 
mony  from  a  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  had  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Scripps  for  many 
years  to  the  effect  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  establishing  the  trust 
was  to  provide  for  the  continued 
operation,  preservation  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  newspaper  enter¬ 
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prises  as  a  unit  for  as  long  as 
possible,  and  that  he  was  much 
more  interested  in  preserving 
the  children  of  his  brain,  mean¬ 
ing  his  newspapers,  than  he  was 
in  enriching  members  of  his 
family. 

“We  hold  to  the  view,”  Judge 
Boli  said,  “that  although  we  be¬ 
lieve  this  testimony  competent, 
we  do  not  believe  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
in  this  case.  In  our  opinion  the 
terms  of  the  trust  agreement 
are  clear  and  unambiguous, 
which  leaves  us  content  to  rest 
our  judgment  on  the  instrument 
alone  without  any  consideration 
of  any  proferred  extrinsic  evi¬ 
dence.” 

Judge  Boli  observed  that  the 
founder  made  it  clear  that  “his 
chief  aim  is  to  make  certain 
that  his  newspaper  enterprises 
are  preserved  as  an  entity  and 
are  operated  and  expand^  for 
as  long  a  period  as  possible  in 
the  future. 

Always  a  Newsman 

“All  this  spells  out  clearly 
that  in  setting  up  the  trust  the 
matter  uppermost  in  his  mind 
was  to  assure  that  the  news¬ 
paper  properties  would  be  pre¬ 
serve  as  an  entity  and  would 
be  carried  on  and  expanded  by 
his  son,  Robert  P.  Scripps.  and 
the  children  of  Robert  P. 
Scripps.  The  provisions  of  his 
trust  indicate  he  must  have  be¬ 
lieved  implicitly  in  the  injunc¬ 
tion:  ‘Shoemaker,  stick  to  your 
last’  and  even  went  further  in 
assuring  that  his  son  and  his 
son’s  children  would  not  only 
fill  his  shoes  but  would  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  In  short,  Mr. 
Scripps  was  a  newspaperman 
first,  last  and  all  the  time — and 
he  wanted  his  family  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  on  in  the  same 
business.” 

Investment  Fund  Primary 

According  to  the  court,  the 
establishment  of  the  Newspaper 
Investment  Fund  was  to  Scripps 
the  most  important  article  in 
the  trust  agreement  “and  for 
this  reason  it  should  be  con¬ 
strued  so  as  to  carry  out  his 
expressed  wishes. 

Since  the  Newspaper  Invest¬ 
ment  Fund,  by  the  specific 
terms  of  Article  21  of  the  trust 
agreement  is  made  a  part  of 
the  trust  fund,  the  court  held 
the  trustees  must  pay  the  in¬ 
come  tax  on  the  income  accum¬ 
ulated  for  this  fund. 

“Therefore.”  said  Judge  Boli, 
“it  is  evident  that  nothing 
could  be  ‘available  for  distri¬ 


bution’  until  the  tax  was  paid 
by  the  trustee  because  the 
amount  paid  by  the  trustee  in 
taxes  could  not  also  be  ‘avail¬ 
able  for  distribution.’” 

Judge  Boli  explained  that 
“Notwithstanding  the  clear  di¬ 
rections  that  the  30%  to  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  the  Newspaper 
Investment  Fund  is  to  be  com¬ 
puted  upon  the  net  income 
available  for  distribution  after 
the  deduction  of  all  charges  and 
expenses,  including  the  income 
taxes  on  the  trust  itself,  the 
Trustees  have  been  given  dis¬ 
cretion  under  Article  9  to  de¬ 
part  from  this  designated  meth¬ 
od  if  they  ‘deem  that  necessary 
or  advisable’  and  to  determine 
as  between  the  TVust  Estate 
and  the  Beneficiaries  thereof 
what  taxes  and  assessments 
payable  upon  the  income  accum¬ 
ulated  for  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
vestment  Fund  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  principal  of  the 
Trust  Estate  and  what  part  out 
of  gross  income,  or  by  the  Bene¬ 
ficiaries  individually. 

“The  method  of  computing 
the  30%  to  be  set  aside  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  Trust  for  the 
Newspaper  Investment  Fund,  is 
the  correct  method,  unless  and 
until  the  Trustees  exercise  their 
discretion  under  Article  9.” 

■ 

Scholar  at  Work 

Omaha,  Neb. — The  job  of 
office  boy  in  the  Council  Bluffs, 
la.  branch  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  has  taken  on  more  dig¬ 
nity.  Dick  Schellinger,  part- 
time  office  boy  there,  has  won 
a  $600-a-year  scholarship  to 
Harvard  University.  He  will 
take  up  medicine. 
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Woman  City  Editor  in  L.  A., 
A  Saga  of  Newspapering 

NE>\'SI>APF:R\V0MAX  l.y  Agness 

I  nderwoo<l.  New  York:  Harper  & 

lirothers  Publishers.  297  pp.  $J.S0. 

Mrs.  Underwood  is  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  William  Randolph  Hearst's 
Lot  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
and  Express  —  the  first  woman 
city  ^itor  on  a  metropolitan 
daily  in  the  United  States.  Her 
book  of  racy  style,  punch-lines, 
and  recollections  of  some  of  the 
biggest  stories  that  have  broken 
on  the  Pacific  coast — from  the 
Black  Dahlia  murder  and  Over- 
ell  yacht  deaths  to  the  Chaplin 
paternity  suit  and  Long  Beach 
earthquake  —  is  the  amazing 
chronicle  of  an  extraordinary 
woman. 

Perhaps  unintentionally  she 
has  dropped  into  her  narrative 
some  hints  of  both  reportorial 
and  managerial  techniques.  Her 
story  is  dramatic  and  readable, 
an  Horatio  Alger  biography  of  a 
girl  who  started  as  a  relief 
operator  on  the  switchboard  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Record  —  not 
because  it  was  a  newspaper 
switchboard  but  because  it  was 
the  only  job  available,  and  she 
wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings. 

She  got  into  the  city  room 
accidentally,  as  a  temporary 
mail  clerk  at  Christmas  time. 
She  learned  there  not  only  re¬ 
porting  and  writing,  but  gram¬ 
mar  and  spelling  and  newspaper 
morale.  It's  quite  a  book. 

Later,  as  the  best  reporter  in 
Los  Angeles  of  any  sex,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servi¬ 
tude,  she  watched  John  Barry¬ 
more  stumble  from  a  train, 
loopy-kneed,  into  the  arms  of 
his  brother,  Lionel.  Per  tech¬ 
nique,  she  moved  to  the  Barry¬ 
more  automobile  close  behind 
her  photographer  whose  pic¬ 
tures  need^  more  time  than  her 
copy.  As  he  raised  his  camera 
high,  backed  slightly  and  lifted 
his  arm  as  a  shield,  Agness 
slipped  into  the  niche  beside  the 
car,  and  asked  quickly: 

“Is  it  true  you  have  broken 
your  engagement  with  Miss  Bar¬ 
rie?’’ 

The  Great  Profile  straightened 
his  torso,  attempted  to  focus  and 
enunciated: 

“I  can’t  see,  madam,  where 
that’s  any  of  your  gahdam  busi¬ 
ness!’’ 

Agness,  who  had  been  born  a 
double  Sullivan,  flared  back: 

“You’ve  damn  weU  made  it 
some  of  our  gahdam  business, 
with  all  these  silly-ass  cross¬ 
country  actions  of  yours.  Wire 
services  are  carrying  the  story. 
We’re  jgiving  you  a  chance  to  tell 
your  side  of  something  that  you, 
not  the  newspapers,  got  yourself 
into.” 

Lionel  interposed  gently: 
“Please  don’t  take  him  seriously. 
Please  don’t.  He’s  not  feeling 
well.” 

At  Lionel’s  house,  where  Ag¬ 
ness  followed,  John  asked  more 


gently:  “What’s  it  all  anent?” 
And  she  got  the  story. 

*  •  * 

In  recalling  how  the  break 
came  in  what  was  at  first  a  mys¬ 
tery  of  who  nearly  sliced  Jon 
Hall's  nose  off,  Mrs.  Underwood 
explains  quite  simply  the  reit¬ 
eration  device  for  backing  up  an 
oral  admission. 

There  had  been  a  chummy 
little  altercation  in  the  swanky 
Los  Angeles  apartment  of  Tom¬ 
my  Dorsey.  Some  of  the  guests, 
including  the  major  domo  of 
Bugsy  Siegel,  the  racket  chief, 
took  to  fighting,  and  Hall  nearly 
lost  his  nose.  Agness  Under¬ 
wood  started  to  cover  the  case 
at  6  a.m.,  a  few  hours  after  the 
fracas.  Hall  said  several  men 
ganged  up  on  him  but  his  first 
answers  omitted  the  little  item 
of  who  did  the  knifing. 

Days  later,  Agness  Underwood 
and  Tom  Caton,  then  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  were  talking  to 
Hall  in  his  Brentwood  home. 
Agness  maneuvered  this  dia¬ 
logue: 

"Would  you  recognize  the  man 
who  cut  you  if  you  saw  him 
again?” 

From  behind  his  bandages. 
Hall  said  slowly,  “1  think  I 
would.” 

"Did  you  see  the  gray  haired 
man’s  picture  —  Allan  Smiley’s 
picture — in  last  night’s  Herald 
Express?” 

"Yes.” 

“Is  that  the  man?”  Agness 
pressed  quickly. 

Hall  glanced  at  Caton  who  was 
quietly  listening,  then  looked 
Mrs.  Underwood  in  the  eye  and 
replied: 

"Yes.  I  would  say  that  it  was.” 

This  is  the  sort  of  admission  a 
reluctant  witness  may  later  re¬ 
gret  and  deny.  An  inexperi¬ 
enced  reporter  might  have 
tossed  in  a  new  line  of  questions 
and  sent  Hall  off  on  a  tangent. 
Not  Caton.  The  admission  need¬ 
ed  reiteration,  and  he  took  over, 
deftly  taking  Hall  back  over  in¬ 
cidents  of  his  admission  to  Mrs. 
Underwood,  bringing  the  same 
admission  in  slightly  different 
words. 

Mrs.  Underwood  was  carefully 
listening  this  time. 

That,  of  course,  is  why  differ¬ 
ent  papers  have  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  quotes  on  the  same  points. 
It  is  not  the  loose  reporting 
that  laymen  often  charge  it 
to  be. 

«  •  • 

Not  too  long  after  this,  Mrs. 
Underwood  was  city  editor  of 
the  Herald  Express.  But  drama 
lies  in  the  fact  that  not  so  very 
long  before  it,  Agness  was  an 
undernourished,  undersized  15- 
year-old,  asleep  on  a  park  bench 
because  she  had  no  other  place 
to  sleep. 

She  had  been  living  with  a 
relative  and  looking  for  work. 
One  evening  she  came  home 
from  a  job-hunt  to  find  her 
wicker  bag  of  belongings  and 
her  landlady  on  the  steps. 

“You  don’t  live  here  any  more 


— get  out!”  the  landlady  shrilled. 
The  relative  had  moved.  “I  said, 
‘Get  out!’  ”  the  landlady  re¬ 
peated. 

Until  dawn  Agness  walked 
the  streets,  desperate  and  crying. 
Hungry,  she  bought  a  few  cents’ 
worth  of  taffy.  There  wasn’t 
enough  money  for  a  meal.  Neg¬ 
lected  cavities  in  her  teeth 
ached  as  the  taffy  found  them. 
Finally  she  slept  on  the  park 
bench. 

But  there  was  the  bright  mind 
that  had  skipped  three  grades  in 
grammar  school.  And  there  was 
the  Irish  of  the  double  Sullivan: 
her  mother  was  a  Sullivan,  her 
father  a  Sullivan,  though  not  re¬ 
lated. 

•  • 

“Newspaperwoman”  tells 
tersely,  simply  of  the  jobs  as 
messenger,  waitress,  night-school 
study  of  comptometry,  and  of 
marriage  at  17.  Her  husband-to- 
be,  a  good,  solid  soda  fountain 
clerk  at  the  Pig  ’n  Whistle  res¬ 
taurant  where  Agness  worked 
was  walking  home  with  her  one 
evening.  He  detected  something 
wrong.  The  girl’s  relative  had 
caught  up  with  her  and  said,  “If 
you  don't  come  to  live  with  me 
again  I'll  turn  you  over  to  the 
juvenile  court  authorities.  You’re 
too  young  to  be  living  alone.” 

"No  she  can’t,”  the  young  man 
insisted  quietly,  “not  if  we  get 
married.  Let’s  get  married.” 

“O.  K.”  Agness  said. 

«  «  « 

It  wasn't  until  after  her  high¬ 
ly  successful  marriage  that  Mrs. 
Underwood  started  in  newspaper 
work — as  a  switchboard  operator 
— and  both  she  and  her  husband 
climbed  to  pinnacles  in  their 
different  fields. 

Sometimes  in  her  book  the  au¬ 
thor  laments  her  newspaper  mis¬ 
takes.  She  missed  the  tag  in 
covering  the  “What  a  Man”  Hud¬ 
son  story.  She  had  ironed  the 
dress  in  which  Mrs.  Kennedy 
had  been  married  so  it  would 
look  fresh  in  her  paper’s  pic¬ 
tures.  She  helped  fix  the  mid¬ 
dle  aged  bride’s  hair.  She  knew 
the  technique  of  aiding  photog¬ 
raphers — that  often  persuades 
reluctant  women  to  pose.  But 
though  she  heard  the  phrase 
"What  a  Man”  dart  time  after 


Canton  Provides 
2  National  Champs 

Canton,  O.  —  Representatives 
of  the  Canton  Repository  have 
set  a  new  national  tournament 
record.  For  the  first  time  in 
contest  history  entries  from  one 
newspaper  have  won  two  na¬ 
tional  titles  in  the  same  year. 
Kim  Calvin  was  the  first  local 
hero  when  he  was  crowned  the 
National  Spelling  Bee  Cham¬ 
pion  on  May  27,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Just  27  days  later  in  As- 
bury  Park,  N.  J.,  Emma  Miller 
won  the  girls’  title  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Marbles  Tournament. 

Emma,  an  attractive  11-year- 
old  Amish  girl,  was  the  special 
favorite  of  photogrj^hers  who 
enjoyed  snapping  pictures  of  the 
graceful,  unassuming  child.  She 
is  the  second  Repository  entry 
to  win  the  marbles  title.  The 
first  Canton  representative  to 
earn  the  championship  was  Bill 
Kloss  in  1937. 
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time  from  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  lips, 
she  left  it  out  of  her  story. 

The  reading  public  loves  nick¬ 
names.  A  rewrite  man  on  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  once 
lifted  a  story  out  of  its  tracks 
by  referring  to  a  loyal  hobo  who 
died  in  an  animal  shelter  fire  as 
"Kangaroo  Tommy  who  died  by 
his  favorite  pet.”  Kangaroo 
Tommy  in  death  was  bigger 
than  when  he  was  alive. 

Joel  Sayre  of  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  tagged  “Legs”  Diamond, 
the  most  shot-at  gangster  in  New 
York,  as  “clay  pigeon  of  the 
underworld.” 

«  •  * 

There  are  times  in  “Newspa¬ 
perwoman”  when  Mrs.  Under¬ 
wood  is  a  bit  cynical.  She  re¬ 
calls  asking  a  gorgeous  blonde, 
a  rape-victim: 

"What  did  you  do  to  fight  off 
your  assailant?” 

"What  do  you  mean — ‘fight’? 
Do  you  think  1  wanted  a  black 
eye?” 

It's  quite  a  book — about  quite 
a  woman. 

A  Valuable  Handbook 
Oi  Negro  Statistics 

THE  NEGRO  HANDBOOK  1949. 

Eiliteil  by  Florence  Murray.  Pub¬ 
lished  biennially.  New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company.  368  pp.  $5. 

Negroes — about  10%  of  the 
country's  population  —  account 
for  approximately  25%  of  all 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States.  Still,  according 
to  one  of  the  many  revealing, 
carefully  document^  tables  in 
this  valuable  book  of  current 
facts  concerning  the  American 
Negro,  the  death  rate  from  tu¬ 
berculosis  among  Negroes  is  de¬ 
clining. 

In  1940,  Negroes’  TB  death 
rate  per  100,000  was  123.1.  For 
whites  in  1940,  it  was  36.5.  In 
1943,  this  death  rate  among 
Negroes  was  108.4.  For  whites 
in  1943,  it  was  34.3.  In  1945  for 
Negroes,  it  was  98.0 — for  whites, 
32.7. 

Lynching  records  in  the  past 
three  years,  according  to  this 
handbook,  have  become  a  little 
confused.  The  term  “lynching” 
has  been  construed  as  the  action 
of  a  mob  in  depriving  a  person 
of  his  life  without  due  process 
of  law.  Instances  are  cited  of 
the  killings  of  Negroes  not  clas¬ 
sified  as  lynchings  because  “a 
new  technique”  has  limited  the 
slayers  to  smaller  groups  than 
have  been  accepted  as  mobs. 

The  author,  Florence  Murray, 
has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Afro-American,  and 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Defender,  and  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  Tri¬ 
bune.  Her  “Negro  Handbook” 
is  well  written,  well  organized, 
and  apparently  accurate.  It  is 
objective  and  readable. 

It  presents  facts  on  Negro 
population,  vital  statistics  and 
health,  civil  rights,  crime,  edu¬ 
cation,  books  by  and  about  Ne¬ 
groes,  the  Negro  labor  move¬ 
ment  and  employment,  hotulng, 
business,  the  Negro  in  govern¬ 
ment,  politics,  and  the  armed 
forces,  and  eight  other  divisions 
of  information — all  carefully  in¬ 
dexed  and  documented. 
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Fight  Against 
Self-Service  Ban  Of  Lever  Bros. 


ANAN  Board  Meeting 
To  Weigh  Resignations 


Barnett  Heads 
Ad  Department 


James  A.  Barnett  became 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Lever  Brothers  Co. 
this  week  in  a  realignment  of 
the  executive  organization  under 
President  Charles  Luckman. 

Mr.  Barnett  has  been  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Pepsodent  Division  in 
Chicago.  He  joined  Pepsodent 
in  1943  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising,  and  three 
years  later  became  v.p.  and  g,m. 

His  earlier  career  included 
seven  years  with  the  circulation, 
news,  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  two  years  as  assistant 
account  executive  with  Benton 
and  Bowles,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency;  and  three  years  with 
the  Sherman  and  Marquette  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Chicago. 

Born  in  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett  attended  the  Taft  School  in 
Connecticut,  and  worked  his 
way  through  Princeton,  receiy- 
ing  his  B.A.  degree  in  1931.  His 
graduation  thesis  on  Huey  Long, 
based  on  exclusive  material,  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  competition  in 
current  affairs  and  politics. 

■ 

3  Newsmen  Testify 
On  Klan  Activities 

Washington — Recitals  by  three 
newspapermen,  one  of  whom 
was  pummeled  and  another 
threatened,  were  heard  June  29 
by  a  House  committee  investi¬ 
gating  violence  by  the  hooded 
klan  in  Alabama. 

Clarke  Stallworth,  Birming¬ 
ham  Post  writer,  said  he  was 
beaten  by  two  men  after  he  had 
been  lured  into  a  garage  on  the 
promise  that  he  would  be  given 
information  for  the  series  he 
was  writing  on  KKK  activities. 
His  story  was  responsible  for 
appointment  of  a  subcommittee 
to  inquire  what  federal  action 
.should  be  taken  to  put  down 
Klan  violence. 

Clancey  Lake,  Birmingham 
News  city  etlitor,  and  Paul 
Trawik,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Jasper  (Ala.)  Union  News,  were 
the  only  other  witnesses  called. 


William  Griffin, 
N.  Y.  Publisher, 
Dies  at  51 

William  Griffin,  founder,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  New  York 
City's  only  Sunday  evening 
newspaper,  the  21-year-old  New 
York  Enquirer,  died  June  28  at 
his  Fifth  Ave.  home.  He  was  51. 

Mr.  Griffin,  who  was  born  in 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  had  a  long  and 
successful  career  in  publishing. 
He  became  an  expert  composi¬ 
tor  in  his  teens,  and  at  16  he 
established  a  juvenile  golfing 
magazine. 

He  left  this  publishing  ven¬ 
ture  to  work  on  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  after 
serving  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  I.  Later  he  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  joined  the  New 
York  American.  Mr.  Griffin  also 
was  employed  by  Cosmopolitan 
magazine  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Graphic. 

Then,  in  1927,  he  founded  the 
Enquirer,  which  was  devoted  to 
sports,  politics,  theatrical  news 
and  i>ersonalities.  He  was  ad¬ 
vised  against  starting  the  news¬ 
paper.  Friends  told  him  it 
wouldn’t  succeed.  But  he  per¬ 
sisted  and,  recently,  expressed 
this  reason  for  its  success: 

“The  Enquirer  has  championed 
strict  adherence  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  as  the  indispensable 
guardian  of  our  American 
rights,  liberties  and  privileges.” 

In  spite  of  this  statement  and 
Ihe  fact  that  the  Enquirer  in 
1940  had  been  barred  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  German-held  territory 
because  of  its  editorial  policies. 
Mr.  Griffin  in  1942  was  indicted 
in  Washington  by  a  federal 
grand  jury  on  the  charge  that 
he  and  27  other  persons  had  con¬ 
spired  to  injure  the  efficiency  of 
the  armed  forces  through  pro¬ 
paganda  harmful  to  the  Allies 
and  helpful  to  the  Nazis. 

Two  years  and  a  long  court 
battle  later,  Mr.  Griffin  was 
cleared  of  the  charge.  It  was 
believed  this  attack  on  his  pa¬ 
triotism  undermined  his  health, 
for  he  had  not  been  well  since. 

Mr.  Griffin,  an  accomplished 
speaker  and  writer,  traveled 
widely  and  was  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problem  of  full  free¬ 
dom  for  Ireland.  He  was  also 
concerned  with  local  politics.  He 
was  mentioned  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  mayor  of 
New  York  City  in  1937. 

Mr.  Griffin  is  survived  by  his 
wife:  two  sons,  William  Scott. 
Jr.,  and  John  David,  assistant 
publisher  and  city  ^itor,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Enquirer:  five 
brothers  and  four  sisters.  A 
brother,  Marcus,  is  publisher  of 
the  Tucumcari  (N.  M. )  Amer¬ 
ican. 

■ 

In  Regatta  Spirit 

New  London,  Conn. — The  Eve¬ 
ning  Day  printed  Yale  and  Har¬ 
vard  pennants,  in  color,  on  its 
masthead  the  day  of  the  Yale- 
Harvard  boat  races.  The  paper 
also  awarded  cups  for  the  best 
float  and  best  musical  unit  in  a 
parade  which  featured  an  effort 
to  revive  pre-war  regatta  atmo¬ 
sphere. 


Ballots  Back 


Camden,  N.  J.  —  The  Courier- 
Post  received  more  than  500  re¬ 
turns  within  a  week  after  run¬ 
ning  a  ballot  for  three  days, 
June  17-20,  asking  for  reader  re¬ 
action  to  a  state  law  banning 
self-service  gas  stations  in  New 
Jersey. 

Conducting  a  campaign  to  re¬ 
peal  the  bill,  the  newspaper  used 
the  ballot  on  page  one  the  first 
day  and  inside  on  the  other  two 
days.  A  week  after  the  last  one 
appeared  returns  were  still 
coming  in  and  86%  called  the 
legislation  unfair. 

Harold  A.  Stretch,  publisher 
of  the  Courier-Post,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher; 

“We  are  not  attempting  to 
make  a  case  for  or  against  self- 
service  gasoline  stations.  The 
campaign  we  are  now  waging  is 
against  legislation  of  this  type. 
This  law  was  passed  before  self- 
service  gas  stations  were  given 
proper  trial  in  New  Jersey.” 

The  law  was  introduced  by 
State  Senator  Bruce  Wallace  of 
Camden.  The  Courier  - Post 
pointed  out  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  there  was  only  one  self- 
service  station  in  New  Jersey — 
at  Hackensack. 

The  stories  also  said  that 
Senator  Wallace  introduced  the 
bill  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
New  Jersey  Gasoline  Retailers 
Association.  John  Dressier, 
president  of  the  group,  told  Mr. 
Stretch  when  the  campaign 
started  that  self-service  stations 
would  put  veterans  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Stretch  refuted  that  argu¬ 
ment  and  pointed  out  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  “class  legislation”  and 
said  the  Courier-Post  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  for  repeal  of  the 
measure. 

■ 

Beauty  Shop  Data 

Sacramento,  Calif. — The  an¬ 
nual  consumer  analysis  of  the 
McClatchy  newspapers’  markets 
is  off  the  press  with  detailed 
data  on  the  areas  served  by  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and 
Modesto  Bee.  It  includes  beauty 
shop  patronage  figures  for  the 
first  time. 


Five  newspapers  have  given 
notice  of  their  resignation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network,  effective 
Dec.  31.  (Membership  rules  re¬ 
quire  six  months’  notice  of 
resignation.) 

They  are  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade,  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 
News  and  Age-Herald,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star-News,  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

E  &  P  was  unable  at  press 
time  to  confirm  reports  that  a 
number  of  other  members  had 
resigned  or  were  considering 
such  action.  Some  of  the  latter 


were  said  to  be  awaiting  re¬ 
sults  of  an  ANAN  board  meet¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  called  for 
July  7  in  New  York  City. 

With  these  resignations,  the 
network’s  basic  membership  has 
dropped  to  33  newspapers 
from  a  1948  high  of  46.  Resigna¬ 
tions  of  the  following  newspa¬ 
pers  took  effect  the  first  of  this 
year:  Baltimore  (Md. )  Sun, 
Dayton  (O. )  News,  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier- J  ournal  and 
Times,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal, 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Observer,  New 
Orleans  ( La. )  Times-Picayune 
and  States,  and  Norfolk  (’Va. ) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  Virginian  Pilot. 
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British  Inquiry 

continued  from  page  10 


and  duty  of  those  who  own  and 
conduct  it  and  constitute  its  edi¬ 
torial  staff.” 

Mr.  Ensor  thought  only  the 
chairman  should  be  from  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  business. 

The  Commission  proposed  that 
the  lay  members  should  be 
nominated  jointly  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  that  the  chairman 
should  be  paid. 

These  objects  were  enu¬ 
merated: 

•  1.  To  safeguard  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

•  2.  To  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  sense  of  public  responsi¬ 
bility  and  public  service  among 
a.l  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
journalism  —  that  is,  in  the 
editorial  production  of  newspa¬ 
pers — whether  as  directors,  e^- 
tors,  or  other  journalists. 

3.  To  further  the  efficiency  of 
the  profession  and  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  those  who  practice  it. 

In  furtherance  of  these  ob¬ 
jects,  the  Council  should  take 
such  actions  as  it  thinks  fit: 

•  1.  To  keep  under  review 
any  developments  likely  to  re¬ 
strict  the  supply  of  information 
of  public  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance. 

•  2.  To  improve  the  methods 
of  recruitment,  education  and 
training  for  the  profession. 

•  3.  To  promote  a  proper 
functional  relation. 

•  4.  By  censuring  undesir¬ 
able  types  of  journalistic  con¬ 
duct,  and  by  all  other  possible 
means,  to  build  up  a  code  in  ac¬ 
cordance  \vith  the  highest  pro¬ 
fessional  standards.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  should  have  the  right 
to  consider  any  complaints  which 
it  may  receive  about  the  conduct 
of  the  press  or  of  any  persons 
toward  the  press,  to  deal  with 
these  complaints  in  whatever 
manner  may  seem  to  it  practi¬ 
cable  and  appropriate,  and  to 
include  in  its  annual  report  any 
action  under  this  heading. 

•  5.  To  examine  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  a  comprehensive  pen¬ 
sion  scheme. 

•  6.  To  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  common  serv¬ 
ices  as  may  from  time  to  time 
appear  desirable. 

•  7.  To  promote  technical 
and  other  research. 

•  8.  To  study  developments 
in  the  press  which  may  tend  to¬ 
ward  greater  concentration  or 
monopoly. 

•  9.  To  represent  the  press 
on  appropriate  occasions  in  its 
relations  with  the  Government, 
with  the  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  with  similar  press 
organizations  abroad. 

•  10.  To  publish  periodical 
reports  recording  its  own  work 
and  reviewing  from  time  to  time 
the  various  developments  in  the 
press  and  factors  affecting  them. 

■ 

Havas  Chief  Returns 

Paul  Baratte,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Havas  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  London,  re¬ 
turned  to  England  last  week 
from  New  York  after  several 
weeks  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 
renewing  contacts. 
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California  Editors 

Continued  from  page  8 

in  the  studies  of  jump  stories. 
Dr.  Nixon  said  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  two-thirds  of  readers  went 
beyond  the  first  few  paragraphs 
of  a  story  and  that  this  account¬ 
ed  for  the  lower  rating  of  jump 
stories.  Another  survey  showed 
the  readership  coefficient  of  89 
for  page  one  declined  to  38,  a 
loss  of  51  points  for  jumps  as 
studied  on  five  different  papers. 

This  report  on  jumps  was 
carried  in  the  report  of  Loren 
Hays,  general  manager.  Home 
Town  Daily  Newspapers  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  carefully  qualified 
the  implication  in  the  figures. 

"Fullest  and  strongest  use  of 
good  local  news  will  keep  the 
highest  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  content  and 
hence  in  its  advertising,’’  sum¬ 
med  up  Mr.  Hays.  He  noted 
that  letters  to  the  editor  scored 
twice  the  readership  of  syndi¬ 
cated  columns,  and  urged  that 
this  feature  be  continued — ^with 
the  columns. 

“You  will  increase  the  average 
readership  of  your  newspapers 
if  you  use  pictures,  especially 
providing  they  are  in  large 
space  and  of  important  local 
events,  and  if  they  are  carefully 
distributed  throughout  the 
paper,’’  he  added. 

Shorter  Leads  Urged 

First  step  in  improved  reader- 
ship  should  be  the  shortening  of 
the  lead  sentences  of  local 
stories,  suggested  Albert  G. 
Pickerell  of  Stanford  University 
and  United  Press.  A  survey  of 
eight  California  newspapers 
showed  the  average  lead  sen¬ 
tence  contained  29.8  words 
against  the  19  average  sought 
by  the  press  associations,  Mr. 
Pickerell  said. 

In  the  local  coverage  studies 
by  Charles  F.  Carson,  Santa 
Rosa  ( Calif. )  Press-Democrat, 
and  Harold  Hubbard,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  Mr.  Hubbard  in¬ 
cluded  a  report  on  the  use  of 
radio  telephones  and  concluded 
the  expense,  at  present,  is  too 
high  for  most  newsiwpers. 

New  inventions  include  a 
cigaret-package  sized  radio 
transmitter  which  can  send  to 
a  recording  device  located  some 
distance  away  and  thus  preserve 
an  exact  report  of  an  interview. 
Dr.  Cledo  Brunetti,  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  reported. 

International  coverage  phases 
were  developed  in  talks  by 
Pierre  Huss,  chief.  United  Na¬ 
tions  bureau.  International  News 
Service;  Frank  J.  Starzel,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Associated  Press; 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  vice- 
president  and  Pacific  Area  man¬ 
ager,  United  Press,  and  Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

An  asserted  FBI  attempt  to 
regulate  radio  broadcasting  was 
assailed  by  Mr.  Waring,  who 
cited  a  Marquis  Childs’  column 
reporting  J.  Edgar  Hoover’s  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“It  is  dangerous  when  the  FBI 
starts  to  control  thinking  over 
the  radio,”  Mr.  Waring  stated. 
He  deplored  other  forms  of  reg¬ 
ulation  other  than  that  by  the 
newspapers  themselves  and  in 
the  free  competition  of  rival 
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media,  but  declared  newspaper 
editing  certainly  cannot  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Restraints  on  the  press  are 
now  being  exercised  by  Don 
Hollenbeck’s  CBS  Views  the 
Press  and  by  articles  in  Har¬ 
per’s,  the  Nation  and  in  the 
Nieman  Journalism  Quarterly, 
Mr.  Waring  observed.  He  com¬ 
mended  “the  courage  of  CBS 
in  its  continuing  campaign 
waged  in  the  press  series  by 
Hollenbeck."  and  noted  that 
“the  decline  in  public  opinion 
of  the  newspapers  invites  criti¬ 
cism." 

Report  on  Colorado  Plan 

In  reporting  the  four  years 
of  progress  of  the  Colorado 
Editorial  Advisory  Board  pro¬ 
gram  of  quarterly  sessions  of  a 
score  of  Colorado  editors  with 
various  public-spirited  citizens, 
Mr.  Waring  expressed  regret 
that  the  demands  of  publisher- 
ship  too  often  force  attention  to 
community  affairs  into  a  small 
portion  of  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  time. 

Fine  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  free  interchange 
of  views  among  editors  and  a 
changing  panel  which  custom¬ 
arily  includes  a  sociologist,  a 
psychologist,  a  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  a  politician,  and  econ¬ 
omist  and  a  research  expert, 
Mr.  Waring  advised.  He  con¬ 
fessed  he  almost  dropped  the 
plan  a  year  ago,  but  found  that 
“after  one  gets  engaged  to  a 
girl,  it  is  difficult  to  break  off 
the  engagement.” 

“Today,  I  need  $40,000  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  project,  a  Little 
Nieman  Plan  for  a  summer 
term  of  weeks  of  seminars 
in  the  Faculty  Club  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,”  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  Waring’s  objective  is  an 
increased  understanding  by  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  so  that  com¬ 
munity  service  objectives  can 
be  developed  by  individual 
newspapers.  He  believes  such 
understanding  can  develop  the 
full  scope  of  potential  news 
paper  service. 

HLs  discussion  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Advisory  Board  plan  led 
to  simultaneous  suggestions 
from  two  sides  of  the  conference 
hall  that  the  advisory  plan 
could  handily  be  tied  regionally 
throughout  California  into  the 
activities  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  units,  distributed  geograph¬ 
ically  throughout  the  state. 

“I  believe  we  should  institute 
careful  studies  to  see  if  this 
cannot  be  done.”  immediately 
responded  Lowell  Jessen,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Turlock  Journal,  and 
CNPA  president. 

Regional  API  Is  Suggested 

While  the  Conference  took 
readily  to  the  editorial  advisory 
program,  there  was  a  difference 
of  “geographical”  opinion  among 
the  members  of  the  panel  of 
five  Californians  who  attended 
.sessions  of  the  American  Press 
Institute.  All  agreed  the  API 
benefits  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  more.  About  half  the 
panel  thought  New  York  City 
possessed  special  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  elsewhere. 

■  Neal  Van  Sooy,  publisher. 
Santa  Paula  Chronicle,  summed 


up  the  situation  for  E  &  P  later, 
observing: 

“Regional  institutes — one  east, 
one  midwest  and  one  on  the 
Coast,  seem  a  good  solution  on 
the  basis  of  questions  I  was 
asked  when  in  New  York.  Many 
eastern  and  midwestern  fellows 
were  eager  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  the  Coast.  Many 
Coast  fellows  wish  to  go  East. 
Why  not  regional  APIs,  and  let 
attendance  be  by  individual  se¬ 
lection?” 

“If  this  was  the  greatest  con¬ 
ference  we  have  held,  that  is 
fitting  tribute  to  Stanley  Beau- 
baire,  to  whom  it  was  dedicat¬ 
ed,”  observed  Charles  C.  Hus- 
haw,  Glendale  News-Press,  who 
became  chairman  on  the  death 
of  the  late  publisher  of  the  Han¬ 
ford  News-Sentinel.  It  was  the 
11th  annual  meeting  of  the 
series  developed  by  Dr.  Chilton 
R.  Bush  and  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  CNPA  and  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  •  • 

George  Chaplin,  managing 
editor,  San  Diego  Journal,  was 
prevented  by  delayed  recovery 
from  a  recent  operation  from  de¬ 
livering  his  message  on  “Local 
Campaigns”  at  the  California 
Editorial  Conference.  Paul  W. 
White,  associate  editor,  present¬ 
ed  the  survey  for  Chaplin.  (E  & 
P,  June  25,  page  11.  t 
■ 

This  Week  Members 
At  Strategy  Meeting 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Executives  of 
This  Week  and  representatives 
of  member  newspapers  from 
around  the  country  attended  a 
conference  here  June  24-25.  It 
was  the  first  such  meeting  for 
a  strategy  discussion  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  medium.  Details  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  were  not  disclosed. 

Keynoting  the  conference, 
Tom  Cathcart,  vicepresident  of 
This  Week,  said:  “Many  changes 
are  taking  place  in  advertising 
and  in  Sunday  newspapers.  The 
rapid  rise  of  multiple  selling 
and  multiple  publishing  is  draw¬ 
ing  lines  that  make  for  a  battle 
of  giants.” 

Mr.  Cathcart  gave  figures  to 
indicate  the  enlarged  importance 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper  maga¬ 
zines.  Contrasting  with  3  Vi 'll  of 
a  newspaper  volume  of  $163,- 
000,000  national  advertising  in 
1935,  the  three  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  groups  sold  $37,000,000  out 
of  a  $369,000,000  total  in  1948, 
or  more  than  109o,  Mr.  Cathcart 
pointed  out. 

Meetings  took  place  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  new 
Dallas  Morning  News  building. 
Ted  Dealey,  president  of  the 
News,  gave  a  party  for  the  visi¬ 
tors  at  his  220  Ranch. 

B 

New  Daily  Planned 
For  Bristol,  Va. 

Bristol,  Va. — Eugene  Worrell, 
unsuccessful  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress  last  Fall,  has 
announced  plans  for  a  new  daily 
newspaper  here  “probably  with¬ 
in  three  months.”  Machinery  is 
being  purchased,  he  said. 

Mr.  Worrell,  who  has  resigned 
secretary  of  the  Bristol  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  said  the  paper 
is  being  financed  by  40  “lead¬ 
ing  citizens”  and  it  will  be  po¬ 
litically  non-partisan. 
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Scripps  League 
Adds  Chronicle 
At  The  Dalles 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Scripps 
Newspapers,  Inc.  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  S.  Howard, 
publisher. 

The  Scripps  organization,  also 
known  as  the  Scripps  League  of 
Newspapers,  has  joined  with 
Mr.  Howard  in  forming  a  new 
corporation  known  as  Western 
Publishing  Co.,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  expanding  operation. 

Officers  of  the  corporation 
will  be  E.  W.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board;  Mr.  Howard, 
president;  Harold  R.  Burges, 
vicepresident,  and  J.  G.  Scripps, 
secretary. 

The  Scripps  firm  publishes 
the  Provo  (Utah)  Herald,  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald- Journal,  and 
Coeur  d’Alene  (Ida.)  Press,  and 
operates  stations  KNEW,  Spo¬ 
kane,  and  KVNI,  Coeur  d’Alene. 

Mr.  Howard  will  remain  in 
The  Dalles  as  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  the  newspaper 
will  be  affiliated  with  the 
Scripps  League. 

*  *  * 

Two  Meriden,  Conn. 

Papers  Consolidated 

Meriden,  Conn. — ^The  Meriden 
Record  Co.  has  bought  a  ma¬ 
jority  interest  in  the  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  evening  daily. 

’This  action,  according  to 
Wayne  C.  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  Record,  a  morning  news¬ 
paper,  was  made  necessary  by 
the  rising  cost  of  production  of 
both  newspapers  and  to  obtain 
more  efficient  use  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord's  newly-equipped  plant,  in 
which  both  papers  will  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

’The  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  each  newspaper 
will  remain  independent,  and 
Thomas  H.  Warnock  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  editor  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  and  Sanford  H.  Wendover 
will  continue  to  direct  the  edi¬ 
torial  policies  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Meriden  Record  Co.,  will  be 
publisher  of  both  newspapers, 
and  C.  H.  Tryop,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal,  will  be 
assistant  publisher  of  both  pub¬ 
lications. 

Frank  E.  Sands,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  he  helped 
found  and  which  he  served  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  is  retiring  after  63 
years  of  service  with  that  pub¬ 
lication. 

•  •  • 

San  Francisco  —  Patrick  H. 
Peabody  and  Joseph  Hotaling 
have  purchased  the  Gilroy 
(Calif.)  Dispatch,  five-day  news¬ 
paper,  from  William  G.  Werner. 
The  transaction  was  handled  by 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  San  Francisco 
broker. 

Mr.  Peabody  earlier  this  year 
sold  Peabody  Publications,  a 
group  of  weeklies  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  to  Ed  Roundtree. 
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Dr.  Freeman  Retires 
To  Work  on  History 


Richmond.  Va.  —  Dr.  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman  retired  Thurs¬ 
day  as  editor  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  to  devote  most  of 
his  time  to  writing  history. 

No  successor  is  being  named 
at  this  time.  Publisher  David 
Tennant  Bryan  said,  but  the  job 
of  chief  editorial  writer  was  as¬ 
signed  to  James  Jackson  Kil¬ 
patrick,  28,  who  joined  the  staff 
as  a  reporter  in  1941  and  be¬ 
came  associate  editor  last  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  a  native  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Dr.  Freeman,  recipient  of  20 
honorary  degrees  from  colleges, 
will  continue  his  morning  news¬ 
cast  and  his  Sunday  "Lessons 
in  Living.’’  He  will  also  keep  up 
his  interest  in  the  News  Leader 
current  events  class  and  serve 
on  the  board  of  Richmond  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Editor  Since  He  Was  29 

Now  63  years  old.  Dr.  Free 
man  became  editor  of  the  News 
Leader  when  he  was  29. 

He  expects  to  concentrate  on 
completing  his  six-volume  bio¬ 
graphy  of  George  Washington 
and  undertake  the  history  of 
military  operations  in  World 
War  II.  An  Associated  Press 
news  ticker  at  his  home.  West- 
bourne,  will  keep  him  abreast 
of  world  news. 

Dr.  Freeman  said  he  also 
plans  to  continue  the  work 
schedule  w’hich  has  made  him 
nationally  famous — it  begins  at 
2:30  a  m.  and  ends  at  8  p.m.  It 
has  been  his  custom  to  work 
from  3  a  m.  until  12:30  p.m.  as 
editor  and  newscaster,  then  go 
home  for  dinner,  a  brief  nap, 
and  a  “new  day”  as  military 
historian  and  biographer. 

“Those  early  morning  hours 
are  my  most  precious  working 
asset,”  he  declared.  "I  wouldn't 
give  them  up  for  anything.” 

Explaining  his  "change-over  ” 
in  daily  routine,  Dr.  Freeman 
said  he  feels  that  he  can  serve 
his  day  and  generation  better 
in  his  final  years  of  full  pro¬ 
ductivity  “if  I  devote  myself 
to  writing  history  and  biogra¬ 
phy  instead  of  continuing  in 
active  newspaper  work  during 
what  will  be,  I  think,  a  some¬ 
what  drab  period  of  much  poli¬ 
tical  connection  and  little  prog¬ 
ress  for  mankind.” 

Chance  for  Young  Men 

Another  motive  for  his  retire¬ 
ment,  he  said,  is  the  wish  "to 
see  that  some  of  the  fine  young 
men  on  the  News  Leader  have 
the  same  chance  I  had  when 
I  was  young.  I  do  not  think  it 
fair  to  continue,  after  all  these 
years,  until  the  present  ‘young 
men’  are  old. 

"In  high  admiration  for  the 
ability  of  my  younger  newspa¬ 
per  associates,  I  believe  they 
can  excel  anything  I  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  my  gen¬ 
eration  of  service  on  Richmond 
papers.” 

Mr.  Bryan  commented: 

“I  represent  the  third  genera¬ 


tion  of  a  newspaper  family  that 
has  for  the  last  two  generations 
relied  heavily  on  Dr.  Freeman 
for  wise  counsel  and  loyal  sup¬ 
port.  We  will  grievously  miss 
his  daily  presence  in  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  office  at  the  News  Leader, 
but  we  must  accept,  albeit  re¬ 
luctantly,  Dr.  Freeman’s  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  larger  importance 
of  his  historical  and  biographi¬ 
cal  work. 

"Though  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  successor  who  possesses 
the  local  and  national  prestige 
Dr.  Freeman  has  earned,  the 
News  Leader  will  maintain  its 
high  standard  of  editorial  com¬ 
ment  on  events  in  the  news. 

“Dr.  Freeman  will  remain  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  this 
company,  and  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  he  also  will  continue 
to  serve  as  vicepresident  of  the 
Richmond  Radio  Corporation, 
operating  Station  WRNL.  In 
these  two  capacities  he  always 
will  be  available  for  consulta¬ 
tion." 

Won  Pulitzer  Prize 

Dr.  Freeman,  whose  four-vol¬ 
ume  "R.  E.  Lee"  won  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize  in  biography  in  1934, 
has  completed  two  volumes  of 
his  biography  of  Washington  and 
expects  to  finish  it  in  1951.  In 
between,  he  published  “Lee’s 
Lieutenants,  ”  a  study  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  philosophy  of  life  of  the 
balding,  graying,  blue-eyed  edi¬ 
tor  is  that  a  man  can  do  almost 
anything  if  he  only  will  sched¬ 
ule  his  time  and  pay  the  price 
of  self-denial  to  achieve  worth¬ 
while  goals. 

Even  on  his  travels,  some  20,- 
000  miles  a  year — mostly  by  air 
— there  is  little  lost  time.  He 
says  he  had  a  most  interesting 
time  collecting  a  traveling  refer¬ 
ence  library  so  that  his  work 
does  not  suffer  too  much  when 
he  has  to  go  afar. 

“We  need  more  news  and  less 
bull  in  this  paper”  is  one  of  his 
best-remembered  sayings  around 
the  News  Leader.  He  is  an  en¬ 
emy  of  verbosity  in  news  stories. 

College  Correspondent 

His  newspaper  career  dates 
from  service  as  a  college  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  News  Leader 
while  he  was  a  student  in  1903- 
04  at  the  University  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  He  was  graduated  in 
1904  with  an  AB  degree,  then 
went  to  Johns  Hopkins  as  a  fel¬ 
low  in  history  in  1906.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  there  in  1908. 

He  served  as  a  consultant  on 
taxation  for  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  in  1909  and  was 
assistant  editorial  writer  in 
1909-10.  He  took  two  years  to 
serve  as  a  member  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion  in  1910  to  1912,  but  re¬ 
turned  as  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Times-Dispatch  and  the 
News  Leader  in  1913.  He  was 
made  editor  of  the  News  Leader 
two  years  later. 

He  wrote  its  editorials  from 
the  first  discussions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bill  to  the — in  his 
words — “agitation  for  the  wel¬ 
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fare  state.”  Barred  from  service 
in  the  First  World  War  because 
of  physical  disability  and  too 
old  for  field  service  in  1941-45, 
he  followed  both  events  very 
closely  in  his  editorial  columns. 

In  1944  Dr.  Freeman  suggest¬ 
ed  the  term  “liberation  of  Eu¬ 
rope”  instead  of  “invasion  of 
Europe”  and  was  thanked  there¬ 
fore  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
a  personal  letter.  In  1942  he 
suggested  to  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  R.  Patterson  that  if  18- 
year-olds  were  taken  from  col¬ 
lege  for  military  service,  the 
government  should  promise  to 
complete  their  college  training. 
Mr.  Patterson  endorsed  this  and 
presented  it  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  The  President  said  he  fav¬ 
ored  not  only  this  but  also  aca¬ 
demic  opportunity  for  all  vet¬ 
erans.  Out  of  this  and  other  dis¬ 
cussions  came  the  GI  Bill. 

Dr.  Freeman’s  editorial  spec¬ 
ialties  were  taxation,  municipal 
government,  military  develop¬ 
ment  and  operations,  and  obser¬ 
vations  of  nature. 

He  became  visiting  professor 
of  journalism  in  1934-35,  and 
professor  of  journalism,  1935-41, 
at  Columbia  University,  and 
went  to  New  York  one  day  a 
week,  traveling  by  overnight 
train  or  plane  each  way. 

He  was  advisor  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy  on  a  world  tour,  Septem¬ 
ber  to  November,  1945,  when 
Mr.  McCloy  was  making  his  first 
study  of  the  transfer  of  admin¬ 
istration  in  occupied  territory 
from  military  to  civilian  control. 

President  of  Trustees 

His  board  memberships  are 
many  and  include  the  presidency 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Richmond,  and 
membership  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  many  philanthropic, 
educational,  historical  and 
learned  societies.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters. 

For  many  years  he  has  been 
a  lecturer  at  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  before  business  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  recent  years  he 
has  specialized,  though  he  has 
not  confined  himself  exclusively, 
to  lectures  at  the  various  ad¬ 
vanced  schools  of  the  armed 
forces.  At  present  he  is  senior 
lecturer,  in  length  of  regular 
service,  at  the  National  War  Col¬ 
lege,  formerly  the  Army  War 
College,  and  will  continue  to 
lecture  there. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Freeman, 
the  former  Inez  Virginia  God- 
din,  of  Richmond,  his  family 
consists  of  two  daughters,  Mary 
Tyler  (Mrs.  Leslie  Cheek)  and 
Anna  Ballard,  both  of  Rich¬ 
mond;  a  son,  James  Douglas,  of 
Washington,  and  five  grandchil¬ 
dren. 


Machinery  Sale 
Ends  'Revival' 

Of  Phila.  Record 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  liqui¬ 
dation  sale  of  the  black-and- 
white  mechanical  equipment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  press¬ 
es,  of  the  defunct  Philadelphia 
Record  put  to  rest  this  week  all 
the  rumors  concerning  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  paper  which  was 
purchased  from  J.  David  Stern 
by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
after  its  suspension  Feb.  1, 
1947. 

The  Bulletin  kept  the  plant  in¬ 
tact  for  over  two  years  in  the 
hopes  that  an  offer  would  be 
made  for  the  property  to  print 
a  daily  newspaper,  but  none  ma¬ 
terialized,  although  various  in¬ 
terests,  including  a  group  led  by 
Luther  Harr,  former  Record 
treasurer,  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  plant. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Bulletin,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  Record 
presses  would  be  used  by  the 
Bulletin  as  auxiliary  printing 
units,  both  black-and-white  and 
color.  The  building  is  occupied 
under  a  long-term  lease. 

The  mechanical  equipment 
was  sold  by  the  Bulletin  to  Ben 
Shulman,  New  York  broker, 
who  is  conducting  the  sale.  Li 
quidation  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  July  30.  Mr.  Shulman 
said  the  equipment  is  valued  at 
approximately  $250,000. 

One  of  the  largest  purchasers 
thus  far  has  been  H.  V.  Ander¬ 
son,  who  will  publish  a  new 
daily  in  August  in  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  called  the  Citizen. 

Mr.  Shulman  said  the  new 
publication  bought  $40,000 
worth  of  equipment,  including 
7  typesetting  machines.  He  re 
veal^  that  the  Lake  Charles 
plant  will  include  a  press  from 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Other  purchasers  include  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and 
Bridegport  (Conn.  )  Sunday 
Herald. 

■ 

Twice-a-Week  Now 

Pittsfield,  Ill.  —  The  Pike 
County  Republican,  of  which 
Paul  Findley  is  publisher  and 
Jess  M.  Thompson  is  editor, 
has  begun  twice-a-week  publica¬ 
tion.  ’ITie  paper  was  established 
as  a  weekly  in  1842. 

i  Tops  all 
Indiana 

Fort  Wayne  topi  the  State  rtf  | 
Indiana  and  ranks  7th  highest 
among  all  cities  in  U.S.  in  ef 
fective  buying  income  per  fam¬ 
ily.  (Sales  Management). 

•  ; 

The  News-Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

Allen-Klapp  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Detroit  ! 
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Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

“First,”  Mr.  Lowe  said,  “he 
plays  the  role  of  a  confirmed 
optimist  in  all  matters  relating 
to  advertising  and  in  all  his 
dealings  with  advertising  sales¬ 
men.  He  can  be  depended  on 
to  turn  on  a  million  volts  of 
enthusiasm  for  most  any  proj¬ 
ect  he  is  asked  to  undertake.” 


NAEA  Convention 

continued  from  page  7 


After  conven¬ 
tion  speech. 
Robert  A. 
Travis,  president 
of  Color  Pro¬ 
duction  Service, 
relaxes  and 
chats  with 
John  F.  Tims, 
Jr.,  business 
manager  of 
New  Orleans 
Times-Picay- 
une  and  States. 


recognize  their  duty  in  employ¬ 
ing  sales  representatives  who 
are  capable  of  assisting  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  arriving  at  his  de¬ 
cision,  and  suggested  a  sales 
training  program  might  be  in 
order  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  employes. 

“If  the  selection  of  advertisers 
going  into  a  special  edition  is 
properly  made,”  Mr.  Floyd 
stated,  “we  believe  that  the 
paper  will  desire  to  have  news 
coverage  of  the  business,  as 
news,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  paper.” 

The  advisability  of  attracting 
advertisers  from  outside 
ordinarily  potential  field  was 
noted.  As  examples:  rolling 
mills,  or  a  heavy  machinery 
builder  having  nothing  to  sell 
at  retail  in  their  community  .  .  , 
should  be  given  the  firs^  call  tnpje-threat 
on  special  editions,  *'  '  '  ’  ' 

said. 

“This  will  help  you  break 
down  the  idea  that  is  growing 
among  advertisers  that  special 
editions  are  a  form  of  black¬ 
mail  or  purely  a  donation  to 
the  paper.” 

Tips  for  Getting  More 
Business  from  Salesmen 

Charles  C.  Curtis,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Call-Chron¬ 
icle  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  gave  a  number  of 


the  3  Reasons  Why  Color 
Is  Hindered  Locally 
Robert  A.  Travis,  president  of 
the  Color  Production  Service, 

New  York  City,  explained  the 

v.c.xi  -1^--  ’ _ t  lineup  which  is 

Mr.  Floyd  hindering  use  of  color  on  a  local 
level. 

First,  he  said,  national  adver¬ 
tising  has  developed  color  vol¬ 
ume  because  it  is  able  to  pro¬ 
rate  mechanical  costs  over 
whole  lists  of  papers,  instead 
of  charging  them  to  only  one 
paper. 

“Where  there  is  a  high  dollar 
cost  for  space,  the  space  me¬ 
chanical  ratio  of  costs  is  feas¬ 
ible,”  Mr.  Travis  continued. 

“But  where  there  is  a  lower 
dollar  space  cost,  as  is  true  in 

.  „  _  _  most  newspapers,  the  ratio  is  said.  “We 

tips  for  getting  increased  sales  thrown  completely  out  of  line  your  editorii 
from  linage  salesmen.  and  probably  experience  only  ^  capital  ‘C. 

Some  of  the  means  he  noted  will  prove  the  point  at  which  lows  an  am 
are  contests  and  stunts  to  ac-  ratio  is  economically  feasible.”  us  calling  yo 
celerate  sales  effort,  such  as  The  second  problem  is  that  fact  that  it  i 
cash  for  contract  gains,  a  poker  these  extra  color  engraving  and 
game  stunt  which  he  originated,  mechanical  costs  use  up  the  ad- 
and  even  a  new  hat  and  other  vertisers’  money  without  addi- 
gifts.  tional  return,  he  said. 

As  to  assignment  of  prospects.  The  final  problem  is  the  diffi- 
Mr.  Curtis  has  thoroughly  culty  faced  by  advertising  men 
worked  over  the  old  contro-  in  selling  increased  color  bud- 
versy  as  to  territories  vs.  classi-  gets  to  advertisers, 
fications.  He  makes  use  of  the 

“open  territory”  method  for  Better  Self-Advertising 
short  periods,  and  reassigns  ad- 

vertisers  who  have  fallen  by  “tort  Is  Recommended 
the  wayside.  Ted  Weil,  general  advertising  Hyg. 

One  method  used,  Mr.  Curtis  manager  for  the  Louisville  ng  stated 
pointed  out  as  being  a  bit  dif-  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and  marks  disapi 
ferent.  He  publishes  a  “rating  Louisville  Times,  called  upon  living  will  di 
sheet”  each  month  on  which  he  newspapers  to  do  a  better  job  wise,  he  sa 
lists  each  salesman,  the  per-  of  promoting  themselves.  contributes  ti 

centage  of  gain  or  loss  in  con-  “Newspapers,”  he  said,  “have  of  trade-mark 
tract  accounts,  and  space  in  the  greatest  facilities  in  the  use  is  a  cc 
inches  for  non-contract  ac-  world  for  self-advertising  and  breakdown  ni 
counts.  The  salesmen  are  rated  self-promotion,  but  for  some  ness  structun 
Number  1,  2,  etc.,  with  a  final  strange  reason,  we  are  prob-  tant,  to  our 
standing  for  the  month.  ably  the  worst  advertisers  in 

“Some  salesmen  don’t  like  the  the  world.”  Notes  of  thi 

idea  very  much,  but  we  have  He  called  for  newspapers  to  _  “  _ ” 

kept  it  up,”  he  said.  “The  bul-  tell  the  public  of  the  work  they  Some  Ideas 
letin  is  published  at  the  end  of  are  doing,  and  in  so  doing  they  Dent  Hass 
the  month  and  issued  to  the  en-  will  become  of  more  value  to  reau  of  Adve: 
tire  staff.”  advertisers.  the  Bureau  is 

Rather  unusual  for  salesmen,  tion  as  the  i 

Mr.  Curtis’  men  do  some  col-  Boost  for  Classified;  marketing  co 

lecting,  which  he  justifies  by  “Today,”  h 

saying  that  the  salesman  can  board  neipiui  tools  enable 

keep  an  account  alive  by  col-  Sam  Bloom,  advertising  di-  ‘how’  to  use  i 
lecting  since  most  Credit  Man-  rector  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  as  ‘why’ — Ho 
agers  only  know  the  words  Times  Herald,  scored  the  tend-  pers  more 
“Stop  Credit”  (and  lose  the  ac-  ency  of  newspapers  to  slight  profitably  fc 
count).  classified  advertising  depart-  cerned;  How 

“We  discovered,”  he  said,  ments.  the  advertise: 

“that  it  takes  the  salesman  into  Another  speaker,  Don  M.  lems.” 
our  confidence.  He  wants  to  Bernard,  advertising  director,  • 

keep  the  account  alive  and  up-  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  ex-  “What’s  a  promotion  manager 

to  date  ...  so  it  really  works  plained  the  success  of  a  joint  good  for,  anyway?”  was  an- 

with  but  little  effort  since  the  research  committee  of  Washing-  swered  by  Fr^  N.  Lowe,  pub- 

call  must  be  made  anyhow.”  ton  newspaper  advertising  men  lie  relations  director  of  the 
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and  business  executives  in  iron-  men  are  invaluable  to  mer- 
ing  out  the  welter  of  difficulties  chants,”  Mr.  Ellyson  stated, 
that  have  accrued  as  the  result  “We  need  and  use  all  that  any 
of  wartime  conditions.  merchant  has  a  right  to  hope 

He  pointed  out  shortages  and  for  from  the  newspaper  adver- 
tensions  of  wartime  operation  tising  personnel  and  we  want  a 
have  brought  on  much  misun-  lot  more.” 

derstanding  between  the  two  Mr.  Ellyson  suggested  that  ad- 
groups  as  a  legacy.  men  might  ask  manufacturers  to 

prepare  a  brief  list  of  selling 
American  Way  Linked  points,  possibly  on  a  card  file, 

to  be  distributed  to  the  sales- 
To  Trademark  Protertion  people  and  the  advertising  de- 
Preservation  of  the  American  partment,  so  that  the  customers 
way  of  life  was  linked  to  the  ^lay  know  just  what’s  good 
mere  capitalization  of  the  letter  about  the  merchandise. 

“C”  by  Felix  W.  Coste,  vicepres-  *  *  * 

ident  and  advertising  director  Russell  C.  Harris,  manager 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  in  a  speech  of  general  advertising,  Buffalo 
1  e  *u_  t  Y  )  Courier  Eo^ress,  gave 

his  Research  Committee  Report, 
with  a  suggestion  which  he 
thinks  would  bring  a  research 
advisory  service  not  only  to  the 
large  and  medium-sized  papers, 
but  to  every  NAEA  member. 
The  present  setup  includes  an 

-  ,  advisory  committee,  made  up 

that  as  such,  it  should  be  spelled  from  agencies  and  industry,  and 
with  a  capital  letter.  a  research  clinic  which  is  made 

‘  To  the  editorial  office  this  pp  of  working  newspaper  re- 
sometimes  seems  like  a  childish  search  men. 
request,  but  to  us  it  ^is  not  triv-  There  are  three  committees, 
ial,  but  fundamental.”  Mr.  Harris  advised,  for  three 

Anything  that  contributes  to  types  of  research  —  market, 
the  protection  and  proper  use  media,  and  product.  There  is 
of  trade  names,  Mr.  Coste  point-  also  a  research  committee  made 
ed  out._  is  a  contribution  and  a  pp  of  advertising  managers  who 
protection  of  our  way  of  doing  have  had  experience  in  using 
business  and  of  the  way  we  research. 


What's  next  on  the  program? 
asks  Leon  KondelL  left,  of  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.  J.)  Herald  News,  as 
David  W.  Smith,  of  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  waits  the  answer. 


Don’t  Shortchange 
the  Space-Buyer! 

. . .  make  sure  he  gets  your  FULL 
Story  in  the  Market  Guide 

Space-buyers  aren’t  crystal-gazers.  These  days  when  advertising  dollars  are  being  squeezed 
down  to  the  last  penny,  they  have  to  know  all  the  facts  before  they  buy. 

;  Editor  &  Publisher’s  MARKET  GUIDE  was  made  to  order  for  them.  No  other  publi- 

'  cation  gives  them  the  ready  reference  on  all  the  data  about  newspaper  markets.  There’s 

nothing  like  it  under  the  sun.  It  is  being  used  every  business  day  in  the  year  .  .  .  be- 
i  cause  it  contains  exclusive  data  they  can  get  from  no  other  source. 

I 

But  they  still  need  help  .  .  .  and  you  can  give  it  to  them  in  the  MARKET  GUIDE.  It’s 
the  perfect  spot  for  your  newspaper  promotion  copy.  If  you  advertise  no  place  else, 

I  at  least  be  in  the  GUIDE  .  .  .  your  buyers  insist  on  it.  And  if  you  do  advertise  in  lots 

'  of  other  places,  the  GUIDE  should  still  be  the  starting  point  of  your  program.  Buyers 

5  expect  to  be  told  about  your  newspaper  and  market  in  it. 

i  > 

^  1 

,  Choose  the  MARKET  GUIDE  .  .  .  the  all-year  salesman  that  talks  for  you  at  the  time 

^  the  buyer  is  thinking  about  newspapers  and  markets. 

} 

i 

READ  WHAT  THESE  PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  THE  MARKET  GUIDE 

Advertising  agency  executives,  media  directors,  advertising  managers,  manufacturers  .  .  . 
all  are  enthusiastic  about  Editor  &  Publisher’s  M.ARKET  GUIDE. 

“We  get  a  lot  out  of  its  different  sections.” — John  J.  Flanagan,  Media  Director,  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 

“I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  M.\RKET  GUIDE." — Daniel  M.  Gordon,  Vice-President  and  Media 
Director,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 

“I  find  the  MARKET  GUIDE  valuable  in  preparing  newspaper  lists.” — Daniel  J.  Pykett,  Media 
Director,  Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 


Forms  close  Oct.  15th.  Rotes:  Page, 
$375.00;  half-page,  $210.00;  one- 
third  page,  $153.00;  one-fourth 
page,  $115.00;  one-eighth  page, 
$75.00;  one-sixteenth  page,  $45.00. 
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ICMA  Convention 

continued  from  page  4 

delinquent  youngsters  from  any 
walk  of  life  and  compare  it  with 
the  percentage  of  delinquents 
among  newspaperboys. 

“I  defy  any  youngsters  to  show 
as  much  initiative,  character, 
aggressiveness,  scholastic 
achievement  and  business  know¬ 
how  as  the  American  newspaper 
boys. 

"The  record  doesn't  show — it 
shouts  the  advantages  of  being 
a  newspaperboy.  ”  concluded  Mr. 
Dunsker. 

Two  Scholarships  Awarded 

Two  Midwest  journalism  stu- 


manoir 


miEu 


did  not  reach  the  floor  of  the 
convention,  but  was  discussed 
in  group  round-table  sessions 
and  unofficially  presented  to  the 
ICMA  board  of  directors,  had 
to  do  with  reporting  of  circula¬ 
tions  of  early  editions  of  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

Indications  were  that  the 
question  of  a.m.  and  p.m.  pub¬ 
lishing  time  may  be  a  topic  of 
general  interest  at  the  ABC 
convention  in  October. 

The  matter  of  increased  oper¬ 
ating  costs  was  pointed  out  as 
a  factor  of  special  interest.  Sev¬ 
eral  circulators  expressed  the 
fear  that  overlapping  a.m.  and 
p.m.  publication  may  become 
widespread  and  will  increase 
operating  costs  at  a  time  when 


dents  were  awarded  $750  schol¬ 
arships  for  a  year’s  post¬ 
graduate  study  in  newspaper 
circulation  management,  it  was 
announced  by  H.  Phelps  Gates, 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 
chairman  of  the  ICMA  educa¬ 
tion  committee. 

Winners  are  Joseph  B.  Forsee, 
Columbus.  Mo.,  of  the  Univer-  s| 
sity  of  Missouri,  and  Warren  on 
Mattix,  Saint  Elmo,  Ill.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

The  ICMA  scholarship  award 
was  started  in  1946.  The  educa 
tion  committee  ended  its  cur¬ 
rent  year's  work  with  a  survey 
of  87  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism.  Mr.  Gates  re¬ 
ported.  to  find  out  how  much 
study  is  given  circulation  and 
what  journalism  teachers  think 
of  ICMA’s  educational  program. 

“The  survey  showed  that 
nearly  all  schools  and  depart 
ments  now  give  work  in  circu 
lation,"  he  said,  "either  as  a 
specialized  course  or  as  part  of 
courses  on  the  newspaper's 
business  and  management  side.” 

Newspaperboy  Report 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Phila 
delphia  (Pa.  •  Bulletin,  chair¬ 
man  of  ICMA  newspaperboy 
committee,  warned  there  has 
been  no  sign  that  proponents  of 
regulatory  legislation  “have 
lessened  their  activity  or  altered 
their  aims.”  He  cited  the  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee’s 
three  fold  aims  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  as  follows: 

1.  To  extend  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Act 
to  all  work  that  can  be  covered 
through  the  exercise  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  power  of 
Congress. 


such  costs  are  already  at  a  dan¬ 
gerously  high  point. 

Kennelly  Greets  ICMA 
Mayor  Martin  Kennelly  of 
Chicago  opened  the  ICMA  con¬ 
vention  with  an  appeal  that 

"The  clippings  indicate  that  adopted  by  the  board  and  since  newspapermen  should  help  cre- 
214  newspapers  sponsored  some  then  used  as  a  "guide  for  man-  ^te  more  interest  in  local  gov- 
»pecial  activities  for  their  boys  agement"  in  delineating  zones,  ernment. 

National  Newspaperboy  Discusses  Tradina  Zones  routine  reports  by 

Day,”  he  added,  “and  50  took  “  Trading  Lones  j^MA  officers,  in  which  it  was 

time  on  the  radio  to  present  a  The  ABC  by-laws  were  al^o  announced  that  ICMA  member- 
special  newspaperboy  salute.”  amended  to  provide  that  the  ship  has  now  passed  the  1,025 
Q,  j  j  Q,  j  managing  director,  at  his  dis-  mark,  with  120  new  members 
ABt<  standards  stressed  cretion.  "may  review  and  after  voted  upon  at  the  opening  ses- 
Under  today’s  high  operating  consultation  with  the  publish-  sion,  the  convention  turned  to 
costs.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  gj.^  involved,  revise  boundaries.”  circulation  topics  assigned  to  the 

The  Hatton  report  also  point-  agenda. 

of  mor^  effidem  ooefat?on^  ^  committee  ad-  Discusses  Carrier  Contests 

James  N.  Shryock.  ABC  man-  vised  the  board  that  the  U.^  Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit 

aging^n<^‘'--‘-’  n£^  Metro^^oTan  ^Are^as  for  thl 

stanS‘s^t°o"uld°^i^f  t^^^pl^ 

Ushers  several  million  dollars  hv  Tin-  during  the  past  two  years 

a  year,”  he  declared,  warning  are  good  today.  The  only  dif- 

that  circulation  managers  can-  ference,  he  said,  is  that  business 

not  expect  to  meet  further  in-  “The  committee  recommend-  is  harder  to  get,  but  that  carrier 
creased  costs  entirely  from  ad-  ed  .  that  the  principles  under  contests  offering  educational 
ded  circulation  revenue.  which  the  Bureau  had  been  act-  trips  are,  in  his  opinion,  still 

Mr.  Shryock  complimented  ing  be  reaffirmed  and  the  pres-  tops, 
circulators  for  their  progress  ent  procedure  be  continued  Carrier  contests  can  only  be 

over  the  past  50  years,  coming  without  any  changes  in  the  effective  if  a  newspaper's  selling 
from  heads  of  distribution  de-  method  of  reporting  or  defining  force  is  properly  trained,  includ- 
partments,  which  were  formerly  areas  until  such  time  as  Bureau  jog  district  and  branch  mana- 
considered  overhead,  to  revenue-  of  Census  reports  become  gen-  ggrs  and  the  carriers  themselves, 
producing  executives,  whose  re-  erally  available,  said  Mr.  Hat-  said  Mr.  Aronoff.  Contests,  when 
sponsibilities  entail  about  75%  ton.  “The  Census  Bureau  h^  properly  timed  and  offering  at- 
of  a  newspaper’s  operating  cost  substantially  completed  prelimi-  tractive  awards,  either  in  mer- 
and  bring  in  about  40%  of  the  nary  reports  on  80  or  more  met-  chandise  or  trips,  keep  a  carrier 
total  income.  ropolitan  cities  and  has  indi-  organization  on  its  toes  as  a 

ARC  rcports  On  approximately  continual  selling  force  through- 

Hatton  RepoHs  on  ABC  ^g  completed  by  out  the  year,  hi  asserted. 

E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  the  end  of  this  year.”  C.  W.  Bevinger,  Memphis 

Free  Press,  an  ABC  director.  Another  ABC  Matter  ( Tenn. )  Commercial  -  Appeal, 

cnmmifte^nointPd^out ‘that  one  Another  ABC  matter,  which  (Continued  on  page  ^5) 


CANADIANS  promote  the  Dominion  as  the  1950  meeting  place:  Left 
to  right — Bert  Cowan,  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner;  Jake  Tuiiord, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  H.  Foxall,  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix; 
Jack  Cameron,  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  and  Richard  Cowan, 
Belleville  (Ont)  Ontario-Intelligencer. 


CARRIER  PROMOTION  exhibit  holds  the  interest  oi  (left  to  right) 
Glenn  Fields,  Marshalltown  (la)  Times-Republicon;  Frank  J.  Aigner, 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror;  Barney  Cameron.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gasette, 
and  M.  G.  Berman,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 
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ICMA  Convention 


continued  from  page  44 


Comparing  cir¬ 
culation  notes: 
Left  to  right — 
Charles  Staab, 
Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer;  A.  D. 
Wallace, 
New  York 
World-Telegram, 
and  L.  F.  Mottice, 
Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen. 


McCroken  Buys 
Full  Control 
At  Cheyenne 


•  X  .  .  Willi  iCoUCV-l  lU  ailj 

I??®*  tion  that  may  be  made  to  punish 

i  ^  ability  and  anyone  for  contempt,  that  must 

integrity  have  been  a  great  necessarily  wait  until  the  corn- 
set,  and  while  we  will  miss  him  r.f  thu  trial 

and  his  ^sociates  as  business  j  most  unfortunate  that 

partners,  the  genuine  friendships  ^^ere  is  such  comment  about  a 
that  have  existed  among  us,  our  “  t  =  :  nrogress  It  is 

families  and  our  associates  will  unfortunafe.  ®  Both  the 

be  permanent.  Government  and  the  defendant 

Mr.  McCraken  said  ‘  the  as-  are  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  Un- 
sociation  of  Oz  Koerfer  and  my-  ^er  our  American  system  it  is 
self  with  Merritt  C.  Speidel  and  the  purpose  of  a  court  and  jury 
his  business  partners  will  remain  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the 
always  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  case,  predicated  only  on  the 

most  helpful,  most  satisfactory  testimony  as  it  is  adduced  in 
and  most  enjoyable  experiences  the  courtroom, 
of  our  lives.”  -‘It  has  been  called  to  my 

Though  Merritt  will  no  long  attention  that  there  have  been 
er  be  interested  financially  in  various  columnists  writing  about 
the  Cheyenne  newspapers.”  Mr.  their  views  of  the  case,  some  of 
McCraken  added,  "I  know  in  whom  have  been  in  court  and 
every  other  respect  his  interest  some  of  whom  have  not  been 
will  be  as  great  as  ever,  and  it  here.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
goes  without  saying  that  mine  that  kind  of  thing  can  take 
will  be  for  each  and  every  one  place  with  respect  to  an  im- 

of  his  splendid  publications.”  portant  case  of  this  kind,  but 
The  McCraken  newspaper  it  is  taking  place.  What  the 
holdings  in  Wyoming  comprise  Court  can  do  about  it  I  do  not 
all  of  that  state’s  dailies  but  one.  know,  but  after  the  conclusion 
In  addition  to  Cheyenne,  he  is  of  this  trial  that  subject  should 
president  of  the  companies  pub-  be  considered,  either  by  the 
lishing  the  Laramie  Republican-  Court  or  some  other  method. 
Boomerang,  Laramie  Bulletin,  “This  jury  should  not  be,  and 
Rawlins  Times,  Rock  Springs  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  to 
Rocket,  Sheridan  Press  and  the  jury,  and  they  have  taken 
Worland  Northern  Wyoming  an  oath  at  the  commencement 
News.  of  this  trial,  to  try  this  case  on 

New  Directors  Named  the  evidence  as  it  is  adduced  in 

_  .  . ,  .  ...  „  „  the  courtroom  without  regard 

with  the  purchase,  ^  what  they  see  or  hear  on  the 
Mr.  McCraken  announced  that  outside.  That  is  not  evidence, 

going  to  get  into 

S.  McCraken  and  Robert  S.  Me-  trials  by  publicity  the  function 
Craken  would  continue  on  the  ^  end." 

Board.  New  directors,  all  of 

whom  will  have  substantial  ^ _ ^ 

holdings  in  the  company,  are:  t 

A.  E.  Stoddard,  president  of  the  .  District 

Union  Pacific  Railroad;  R.  J.  Albert  L.  Reeves,  hearing  the 
Hofmann,  president  of  the  Judith  Coplon  espionage  case 
American  National  Bank  of  this  week,  took  notice  of 

Cheyenne:  A.  W.  Harris,  former  a  Drew  Pearson  pr^iction  of 
president  of  the  Cheyenne  Typo-  things  to  come  by  i^tructing 
graphical  Union,  former  state  the  jury  to  disregard  it  and 
labor  commissioner  and  former  other  newspaper  and  radio  dis- 
managing  director  of  the  cussions.  ,  * 

Wyoming  Employment  Commis-  his  June  26  oroadcast,  Mr. 

sion,  who  is  now  secretary  to  Pearson  forwast  that  Miss  Cop 
U.  S.  Senator  L.  C.  Hunt;  F.  H.  would  be  convicted. 
Ricketson,  Jr.,  president  of  Fox-  _  ,  ,  ,  " 

Intermountain  Theaters:  Ray-  Addendum 
mond  F.  List,  president  of  the  ifj  a  report  of  the  Institute  of 
National  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Newspaper  C  o  n  t  r  o  1 1  e  r  s  and 
of  Belvidere,  Ill.;  D.  E  Wood-  Finance  Officers'  regional  meet- 
son  president  of  the  Cheyenne  ing  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  (E  &  P. 
Coal  Co.  and  of  the  Crystal  Ice  June  18),  Everybody's  Daily  was 
^d  W.  A.  Corson,  head  of  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
t^  Cheyenne  branch  of  the  ngt  of  newspapers  sponsoring 
Wyoming  Automotive  Co.  fhe  dinner  session. 


From  fruit  cock¬ 
tail  to  filet 
mignon:  Morrie 
Shorr. 

Woonsocket  (R. 
I.)  Call;  C.  K. 
Jefferson,  Des 
Moines  (la.) 
Register  and 
Tribune;  and 
Byron  Vedder, 
Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.) 
Courier. 
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ANG  Convention 

continued  from  page  6 


papers.  These  contracts  cover 
12,600  employes  of  the  23,000  in 
the  newspaper  jurisdiction  of 
ANG.  the  report  stated. 

Last  year,  the  lEB  said,  the 
$100  minimum  contracts  were  in 
effect  in  only  four  cities,  with 
18  contracts.  There  remain  48 
newspaper  and  wire  service  con¬ 
tracts  still  to  be  settleil  for  1949. 

Raises  in  Minimums 

A  difference  in  the  increases 
from  last  year  was  noted  by 
lEB.  Last  year,  the  r.iajority  of 
settlements  called  for  only  par¬ 
tial  addition  of  general  increases 
to  contract  minimums:  this  year 
raises  in  minimums  were  larger 
than  the  general  increases,  said 
lEB 

Another  gain  was  made,  the 
report  said,  on  classification  of 
reporters.  Of  the  18  top  con¬ 
tracts  last  year,  only  five  pro¬ 
vided  an  unqualified  $100  mini- 
nrjum  for  all  in  the  key  clasifica- 
tions,  with  all  the  others  provid¬ 
ing  two  classes  of  reporters;  all 
but  two  of  this  year’s  additions 
call  for  an  unqualified  $100 
minimum,  said  the  report. 

Nearly  one-half  (48.5'“^  )  of  all 
contracts  covering  the  basic  cler¬ 
ical  classification  now  provide  a 
basic  minimum  of  $50.  another 
goal  of  the  National  Wage  Pro¬ 
gram.  the  report  showed.  This 
compared  with  37.5%  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Increases  in  the  top  minimum 
for  the  key  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  classifications  averaged  $8, 
while  the  top  general  increases 
for  corresponding  salary  brack¬ 
ets  averaged  $6.40. 

Most  significant  gains  outside 
of  wages,  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  report  said,  were  in  exten¬ 
sion  of  three-week  vacations  and 
raising  of  severance  pay  limits. 
Twenty  contracts  added  three- 
week  vacations;  four  papers  and 
one  wire  service  have  four-week 
vacations. 

141  Contracts  in  Effect 

Newspaper  contracts  in  effect 
as  of  June  10,  1949,  numbered 
141,  or  seven  fewer  than  the 
previous  year.  Several  new 
contracts  w’ere  signe<l,  but  14 
were  terminated  through  sus¬ 
pension  or  sale  of  papers,  con¬ 
solidation  of  separate  contracts, 
and  by  loss  of  elections.  Five 
new  departments  were  added  to 
coverage  of  existing  contracts. 

A  table  listing  the  changes  in 
top  reporter  minimums  for  the 
three-year  period  since  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Scranton  Wage  Pro¬ 
gram  showed  that  in  1946  there 
were  no  contracts  with  a  $100 
minimum,  and  89  contracts  with 
a  top  minimum  of  under  $65.  In 
1947  there  were  15  contracts 
with  a  $100  top.  and  44  with  a 
top  of  under  $65.  In  1949  there 
remain  only  five  contracts  with 
an  under  $65  top. 

Another  table  noted  losses 
and  gains  in  principal  contract 
provisions.  Among  those  which 
showed  a  loss  in  number  of  con¬ 
tracts  were  the  guild  shop, 
rnaintenance  of  membership, 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
work,  no  dismissals  except  for 
just  and  sufficient  cause,  no  pay 
cuts  and  holiday  clause.  But 
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the  report  pointed  out  that  the 
tabulation  is  incomplete  because 
of  the  large  number  of  contracts 
still  in  negotiation. 

Emphasis  on  Photographers 

In  its  recommendations,  the 
lEB  called  for  a  continuing 
drive  toward  better  pay  stan¬ 
dards  for  all  newspaper  work¬ 
ers.  It  noted  that  there  have 
been  instances  of  deviation  by 
locals  from  recommended  bar¬ 
gaining  proce<Iure,  and  termed 
them  a  “threat  to  the  steady  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  guild's  eco¬ 
nomic  program.” 

Special  emphasis  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year  on  agreements  covering 
photographers  and  photo  depart¬ 
ments  generally  was  urged. 

Also  recommended  was  a  na¬ 
tional  conference  of  guild  pho¬ 
tographers  which  would  draft 
a  standard  proposal  form  for 
necessary  minimum  conditions. 
A  similar  conference  was  rec¬ 
ommended  to  draft  standards  for 
employes  in  the  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  departments  in  guild 
jurisdiction. 

Unilateral  Pensions  Hit 

Re-emphasis  of  job  security 
was  stressed,  with  the  guild  shop 
as  a  major  objective  where  it 
does  not  exist.  Dues  checkoff 
and  reduced  working  hours  are 
likewise  essential,  the  board's 
report  said. 

Noting  that  management  has 
almost  without  exception  re¬ 
jected  the  guild’s  model  retire¬ 
ment  plan  of  $175  a  month, 
wholly  financed  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  jointly  administered 
with  the  guild.  lEB  said  it  is 
“imperative”  that  retirement 
programs  become  a  subject  of 
collective  bargaining. 

Locals  should  protect  mem¬ 
bership  against  institution  of  un¬ 
sound  plans  by  unilateral  pen¬ 
sion  plans  by  management,  said 
the  report,  adding  that,  “Such 
plans  frequently  are  simply  de¬ 
vices  for  prematurely  removing 
employes  of  long  service  from 
the  payroll  with  a  token  retire¬ 
ment  payment  totally  insuffi¬ 
cient.” 

$277,675  Budget 

The  ANG  spent  $274,107.50  in 
the  past  year.  Income  totaled 
$277,107.19,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$2,999.69,  ■  the  lEB  financial  re¬ 
port  showed.  Recommended  for 
the  coming  year  is  a  budget  of 
$277,675. 

The  international  defense 
fund  showed  a  surplus  of  $89,- 
787,  the  principal  source  of  reve¬ 
nue  having  been  a  15-cent  per 
capita  apportionment.  Largest 
single  item  charged  against  the 
fund  ($2,577  to  date)  was  the 
Portland,  Ore.  strike. 

19.742  in  Good  Standing; 
Organizing  Gains  Cited 

“Outstanding  progress”  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  a  “steady  growth 
of  dues-paying  membership” 
was  cited  in  the  lEB  organiz¬ 
ing  report. 

The  ANG  won  12  and  lost  six 
of  the  18  NLRB  elections  in 
which  it  participated  through 
the  year.  Most  serious  loss,  the 
report  stated,  was  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O. )  Enquirer  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  which  voted  82  to  27 
against  the  guild. 

Major  gains,  said  the  report. 


were  made  in  Indianapolis, 
where  the  combined  circulation 
and  advertising  departments  of 
the  Star  and  News  came  into 
the  guild;  Baltimore,  where  the 
combined  editorial  departments 
of  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Sun  voted  for  the  guild:  and 
Toronto,  where  voluntary  recog¬ 
nition  was  obtained  on  the  Star. 

Loss  of  the  Cincinnati  election 
was  attributed  to  management's 
“buying  votes  under  protection 
of  the  “free  speech”  clause  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Other 
election  losses  were  attributed 
“to  the  freedom  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  gives  employers  to  bully, 
bribe  and  threaten  employes.” 

Good-standing  membership  in 
the  ANG  as  of  April  1,  1949, 
was  19,742,  which  lEB  said  was 
an  all-time  high  and  a  gain  of 
3.806  over  January,  1947,  and 
of  1,422  over  January,  1948. 

However,  active  membership 
in  April  of  this  year  was  23,238, 
compared  with  24,117  in  1947 
and  23,911  in  1948.  lEB  noted 
that  the  1947  figure  included 
963  in  military  service,  and  that 
the  “apparent  drop”  in  active 
membership  reflects  in  part  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  with  dropping  of  “dead 
wood.” 

Political  Action 

“The  Guild  is  beginning  to 
come  of  age  politically  and  to 
realize  that  newspapermen  are 
not  exempt,  by  virtue  of  their 
calling,  from  the  duties  and 
hazards  that  are  the  lot  of  ordi¬ 
nary  citizens,”  lEB’s  political 
action  report  stated. 

Recommended: 

1. )That  ANG  and  every  local 
give  whatever  funds  can  be 
spared  from  the  international 
and  local  treasuries  to  help  in 
the  more  than  500  municipal 
and  state  campaigns  in  which 
the  CIO  is  interested. 

2. )  That  an  intensive  dollar 
drive  for  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  be  undertaken  immediate¬ 
ly,  with  a  goal  of  at  least  $1 
per  member. 

3. )  That  every  local  appwint 
a  political  action  committee 
chairman. 

Legal  Activity 

The  right  of  guild  membeA 
to  either  salary  or  severance 
when  a  plant  is  shut  down  by 
a  mechanical  department  strike 
is  under  test  in  Portland,  Ore., 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  press¬ 
men’s  strike,  said  the  report  of 
the  lEB  on  legal  activity. 

NLRB  orders  in  two  old  cases 
— Springfield  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass. — were  enforced  by  court 
order,  said  the  report. 

Negro  Publishers  Hit 

lEB’s  REPORT  on  race  relations 
charged  “a  vicious  anti-union 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some 
Negro  publishers,”  with  “de¬ 
liberate  efforts  to  prevent  and 
destroy  guild  organization 
among  their  employes.” 

When  representation  rights 
have  been  won,  said  the  report, 
it  has  then  proven  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  negotiate  a  satis¬ 
factory  contract.  The  worst  ex¬ 
ample,  lEB  charged,  was  the 
Norfolk  (Va. )  Journal  and 
Guide. 
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Guild  Chosen 
To  Bargain  for 
All  AP  Bureaus 

Columbus,  O.  —  Climaxing  an 
$11,500  organizing  campaign,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  last 
week  won  collective  bargaining 
rights  for  Associated  Press 
members  across  the  country  in 
an  NLRB  election,  AP  staffers 
chose  the  guild  by  a  vote  of  1,- 
166  to  212. 

ANG’s  international  executive 
board  said  the  drive  had  brought 
more  than  225  new  members  in¬ 
to  the  guild  “and  resulted  in 
solid  membership  majorities  in 
most  of  the  AP’s  104  domestic 
bureaus.” 

It  was  the  largest  representa¬ 
tion  election  in  which  the  ANG 
has  ever  participated,  and  many 
holdout  locals  were  called  upon 
to  sign  Taft-Hartley  non-commu¬ 
nist  affidavits  so  that  the  guild 
could  be  eligible  for  the  system- 
wide  consent  election  under 
NLRB  machinery. 

Negotiations  for  a  system-wide 
contract.  Guild  spokesmen  said, 
will  begin  in  July.  Terms  of  the 
1947  contract  were  extended  by 
agreements  while  negotiations 
continued  to  complete  a  1948 
contract. 

Charging  management  with 
refusal  to  bargain  on  wages  for 
those  paid  more  than  $100  a 
week,  ANG  had  filed  an  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  against  AP. 
The  charge  was  withdrawn,  at 
least  temporarily,  so  that  the 
election  could  be  held,  since 
NLRB  rules  prohibit  an  election 
while  such  charges  are  pending. 

The  guild  had  bargained  for 
the  52  bureaus  over  which  it 
had  jurisdiction  since  1945  on  a 
national  basis,  but  charged  that 
management  was  trying  to  re¬ 
vert  to  bureau-by-bureau  bar¬ 
gaining. 

Ballots  were  cast  on  June  15 
and  were  counted  June  24.  A 
75-member  committee  ran  the 
organizing  drive. 

Hears!  Memorandum 
Wins.  1.412  to  556 

Columbus,  O. — Having  reject¬ 
ed  a  previous  management  offer, 
Hearst  unit  members  accepted  a 
second  draft  of  the  Hearst  Na¬ 
tional  Memorandum,  which  will 
govern  basic  conditions  for  13 
Hearst  newspaper  units  for  two 
years.  Wages  and  hours  are  ne¬ 
gotiated  locally. 

The  tally  was  1,412  in  favor, 
556  opposed,  with  votes  from  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  still 
to  be  reported. 

The  Guild  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  had  recommended  the 
final  offer.  Terms  of  the  memo¬ 
randum  provide  a  raise  in  sev¬ 
erance  pay  ceiling  from  30  to  40 
weeks  after  19Vfe  years’  service. 
Voluntary  retirement  pay  ceil¬ 
ing  was  lifted  from  40  to  50 
weeks,  permitting  employes  with 
25  years’  service  to  retire  with 
50  weeks’  pay.  Employes  may 
retire  at  65  or  earlier  if  physic¬ 
ally  incapacitated  and  claim  pay 
based  on  length  of  service. 

Hospitalization  and  surgical 
fee  insurance  plans,  paid  by 
management,  were  raised  to  per¬ 
mit  higher  allowances. 
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Educator  Urges  Guild 
To  Drop  Campus  Units 


Columbus,  O. — Abolition  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
associate  membership  program 
was  recommended  to  the  ANG 
convention  this  week  by  Norval 
Neil  Luxon,  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  Ohio  State  University 
and  chairman  of  the  accrediting 
committee  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Professor  Luxon  said  his  first 
reason  for  abolition  is  that  en¬ 
rolling  college  students  in  the 
Guild  has  not  been  successful. 
Secondly,  he  said,  the  founding 
of  campus  units  has  in  some 
cases  worked  to  the  detriment 
of  graduates  of  schools  where 
the  units  have  been  established. 

After  the  speech,  Sam  Eu¬ 
banks,  AMG  executive  vice- 
president,  told  reporters:  “Mr. 
Luxon's  speech  confirms  what 
we  have  believed  to  be  a  fact  all 
along,  that  publishers  have  been 
intimidating  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  by  threatening  not  to  hire 
their  graduates.” 

1%  in  Ohio  State  Unit 

Professor  Luxon  based  his 
opinion  of  the  failure  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  correspondence  with  a 
number  of  journalism  school  di¬ 
rectors,  some  of  whom,  he  said, 
are  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  idea. 

“But  let  me  be  specific  about 
the  one  campus  which  I  know 
firsthand,”  he  said.  “At  the  Ohio 
State  University,  in  1947-1948, 
17  students  out  of  an  enrollment 
of  197  juniors,  seniors,  and  grad¬ 
uate  students,  joined  the  Unit. 
They  were  enthusiastic.  This 
past  year,  two  students  out  of  a 
professional  enrollment  of  212, 
retained  their  membership.  And 
these  two  were  graduated  early 
this  month. 

“Is  a  membership  of  1  %  of  the 
student  body — or  even  9''!- — suf¬ 
ficient  justification  to  continue 
the  movement?  Remember,  this 
happened  in  an  institution  which 
officially  recognized  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  did  nothing  to  deter 
students  from  joining. 

“The  argument  that  formation 
of  the  Associate  Units  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  present  information 
about  the  Guild  to  students  is, 
in  my  opinion,  faulty.  Actually, 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Guild  is  presented 
objectively,  in  most  instances, 
to  the  students  by  their  instruc¬ 
tors  in  any  number  of  journal¬ 
ism  classes.  Schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  that  I  have  visited  subscribe 
to  the  Guild  Reporter,  as  they 
do  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
the  publication  is  on  open 
shelves  for  all  who  care  to  read. 

“The  founding  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Units  has,  in  some  cases  of 
which  I  have  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge,  worked  to  the  detriment 
of  not  only  the  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild,  but  to  all 
graduates  of  those  schools  where 
Associate  Units  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  boycotting  of  the 
entire  graduating  class  of  a 
school  because  or  9% — or 
any  per  cent — of  its  student 
body  holds  Guild  membership  is 


neither  intelligent  nor  defens¬ 
ible.  but  such  has  been  threat¬ 
ened.  Whether  the  threat  has 
been  or  will  be  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  I  do  not  know. 

“But  I  do  know,  on  testimony 
from  journalism  school  heads 
from  coast  to  coast,  that  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  encounter  a 
strong  feeling  against  the  Guild 
in  medium-sized  and  small-city 
newspapers. 

“I  think  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  or  a  similar 
organization  providing  collective 
bargaining  for  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  undoubtedly  is  here  to 
stay.  Your  growth  in  16  years 
to  a  membership  of  25,000  indi¬ 
cates  that.  For  better  or  for 
worse  you  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  contemporary  scene  of 
American  journalism. 

“Professional  education  for 
journalism  is  also  here  to  stay. 
In  41  years  it  has  made  notable 
advances,  not  the  least  of  which 
has  been  its  recent  accreditation 
program  through  which  pros¬ 
pective  students,  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  college  and  university  pres¬ 
idents  and  administrators,  and 
counselors  of  high  school  and 
college  students  may  learn 
which  profesional  schools  have 
the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
educators  and  the  industry.” 

Professor  Luxon  asserting  that 
professional  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  have  been  eager  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  Guild  since  its  in- 
ceotion  but  have  been  met  by 
rebuffs  from  the  Guild,  recom¬ 
mended  a  seven-point  program. 

He  said  Guild  co-operation 
with  schools  of  journalism  and 
professional  education  should  be 
effected  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Give  at  least  one  year’s  ap¬ 
prenticeship  credit  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  reporter  who  has  earned 
a  degree  in  an  accredited  school. 

2.  Supply  speakers  who  will 
appear  before  classes  and  meet¬ 
ings  of  student  journalistic  or¬ 
ganizations  to  present  the  Guild 
point  of  view. 

3.  Co-operate  actively  and 
financially  in  supporting  an  an¬ 
nual  lecture  by  an  outstanding 
journalist  to  which  not  only 
journalism  students  but  the  uni¬ 
versity  community  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  are  invited. 

4.  Co-operate,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  not  actively  opposing, 
in  the  development  of  programs 
for  summer  or  vacation  intern¬ 
ships  on  newspapers  for  journal¬ 
ism  students  and,  what  is  even 
more  valuable,  for  journalism 
teachers. 

5.  Stand  ready  to  co-operate  if 
asked  to  make  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  improvement  of  curri¬ 
cula  or  introduction  of  new 
courses  into  the  schools. 

6.  Establish  scholarships  for 
deserving  students  in  profes¬ 
sional  schools  of  journalism. 

7.  Award  prizes  for  outstand¬ 
ing  stories  in  and  top  perfor¬ 
mance  on  campus  newspapers  in 
institutions  where  professional 
schools  of  journalism  are  lo¬ 
cated. 

In  recommending  the  program. 
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Professor  Luxon  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  schools  of  journalism 
“have  a  duty,  a  responsibility, 
to  present  to  their  students  as 
objectively  as  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  the  facts  about  the  guild. 
...  I  honestly  believe  that  if 
there  is  any  bias  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  guild’s  case  to  stu¬ 
dents  by  most  journalism  teach¬ 
ers,  it  is  a  pro-guild,  rather  than 
an  anti-guild  bias.” 

Convention  delegates  ap¬ 
plauded  at  some  length  when 
Professor  Luxon  concluded, 
though  it  was  clear  from  com¬ 
ments  they  made  when  the  meet¬ 
ing  broke  up  that  they  were  not 
in  agreement  with  him.  Edward 
Easton,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  education  and  public 
relations,  thanked  the  professor 
and  assured  him  the  committee 
would  studv  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  carefully. 

A  Pittsburgh  delegate  said  he 
couldn’t  figure  why  the  speaker 
had  been  so  roundly  applauded 
“after  insulting  the  guild”  and 
suggested  that  speeches  by  con¬ 
vention  guests  should  be 
“screened.” 

lEB  Program  Endorsed 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  or¬ 
ganizing  committee  r  e  c  o  m  - 
mended  favorably  the  adoption 
of  the  International  Executive 
Board  report  on  the  associate 
membership  program.  The  lEB 
report  states  that  “The  Guild  has 
no  intention  of  dropping  the 
cudgels  in  this  subsidiary  bat¬ 
tle,  and  will  continue  to  fight 
for  the  right  of  associate  units 
to  exist.” 

The  convention  proper  adopt¬ 
ed  the  report  of  the  E<lucation 
Committee  which  provides  for 
continuation  of  the  campus  or¬ 
ganizing  effort. 

The  lEB  renort  stated  that  as 
of  June  1,  1,008  students  on  107 
campuses  were  associate  mem¬ 
bers,  compared  with  171  in  1947, 
and  570  in  1948. 

The  finance  report,  however, 
show’ed  a  total  of  $743.25  in  per 
capita  from  a.ssociate  members 
from  May  1,  1948,  to  April  30, 
1949.  This  means  fewer  than 
500  members  were  in  good 
standing. 

Marguerite  McCollum,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  associate  mem¬ 
bership  program,  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  after  Professor  Luxon’s 
speech,  pointing  up  the  mem¬ 
bership  gains  in  the  program. 

She  cited  administration  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  against  the  student 
groups  in  “a  number  of  colleges.” 
In  one,  she  said,  the  chancellor 
had  threatened  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tion  against  any  student  using 
the  name  of  the  college  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  unit,  and 
barred  the  use  of  bulletin  boards 
to  members. 

She  said  that  in  many  colleges 
the  Guild  is  never  mentioned 
unless  by  a  visiting  publisher 
“who  places  it  in  a  derogatory 
light.”  Professor  Luxon’s  quo¬ 
tations  of  journalism  educators 
were  incomplete,  she  added,  in 
that  they  omitted  those  used 
“even  in  the  publishers’  organ” 
approving  the  program. 

Referring  to  Professor  Luxon’s 
suggestions  for  possible  co¬ 
operation  between  the  guild  and 
journalism  schools.  Miss  McCol¬ 
lum  asserted  a  number  of  them 
already  are  in  operation. 


Seltzer  Advocates 
Change  of  Attitudes 

American  journalism  has  too 
long  been  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (0.1 
Press,  told  the  guildsmen.  Both 
management  and  the  Guild,  he 
said,  must  change  their  atti¬ 
tudes. 

“In  fighting  mood  and  with 
weapons  too  constantly  in  hand 
are  the  Guild  and  management,” 
he  declared.  “Peculiarly  an  in¬ 
teresting  terminology  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  of  America.  ‘The  Guild,’  for 
example,  is  spat  forth  as  an  ex¬ 
pletive  by  management,  and 
‘management’  has  been  a  phrase 
coined  with  the  connotation  of 
recriminatory  suggestion.” 

Because  of  the  inevitable 
competition  which  is  steadily 
arising  in  increasing  ways  and 
from  increasing  sources  to  the 
newspaper  business,  there  ought 
to  be  more  and  more  cohesive 
effort,  greater  co-operation  and 
working  together  of  American 
newspapers  today,  he  added. 

‘"That  is  going  to  require  a 
rather  unusual  change  of  atti¬ 
tude,  it  seems  to  me,  from  sev¬ 
eral  sources,”  Mr.  Seltzer  said. 
■‘Among  them,  of  course,  is  man¬ 
agement.  It  seems  to  me  that 
management,  now  that  the  Guild 
has  rather  definitely  established 
its  place  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  should  assume  that  the 
Guild  is  here  to  stay. 

Armed  Neutrality 

“Management,  it  seems  to  me. 
ought  to  drop,  if  possible,  the 
kind  of  armed  neutrality  which 
has  existed  between  itself  and 
the  Guild.  The  peoole  who  are 
members  of  the  Guild  are  their 
employes.  They  are  the  men 
and  women  who  are  helping  to 
produce  the  newspapers  of 
America.  .  .  . 

“It  is  somewhat  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  the  Guild  may 
accomplish  in  the  next  dozen 
years  Quite  as  much  as  it  has 
accomplished  in  its  initial  12  or 
more  years  of  existence. 

“I  am  not  here  suggesting  for 
one  solitary  moment  that  the 
ANG  either  relax  or  relinquish 
prosecuting  as  vigorously  as  it 
believes  its  fight  for  those  things 
which  it  believes  are  the  just 
and  proper  due  of  the  members 
of  this  organization.  .  .  . 

“What  I  am  saying  is  this.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  the  Guild  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  reasonable  in  its  de¬ 
mands  in  the  future,  consistent 
with  economic  conditions  of  any 
one  year  during  which  those  de¬ 
mands  are  made.  ‘There  are,  of 
course,  some  things  in  which  the 
Guild  profoundly  believes  which 
have  not  yet  been  accomplished, 
but  I  believe  the  Guild  can.  with 
good  intelligent  vigorous  leader¬ 
ship.  move  reasonably  in  the 
direction  of  accomplishing  these 
purposes. 

“What  I  am  saying  to  you  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  which  I 
am  capable  is  that  I  hope  from 
the  standpoint  of  management, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Guild,  there  may  be  reestab¬ 
lished  in  the  interest  of  all  of 
us  something  approximating  that 
cordiality  and  warmth  and  un¬ 
derstanding  which  existed  many 
years  ago,”  Mr.  Seltzer  said. 
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Arthur  H.  Burns 

'Archie'  Burns 
Retires  from 
Herald  Tribune 

Arthur  H.  (Archie)  Burns, 
one  of  the  “elder  statesmen’’  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  retired  this  week  from  his 
post  as  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Originally  a  mining  engineer, 
after  education  at  Harvard.  Mr, 
Burns  was  supervising  engineer 
for  Lockwood  Greene  &  Co.  on 
the  construction  of  the  Tribune 
building  in  1922.  Upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  job  he  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  as  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent. 

Mr.  Burns  was  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee  for  two  years  and  a  member 
of  it  for  20  years.  He  was  also 
vicechairman  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Burns  will  continue  in  a 
consultant  capacity  with  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

■ 

New  Photolith  Daily 
Bows  in  Caliiornia 

Lindsay.  Calif.  —  First  of  the 
projected  five-day-a-week  news¬ 
papers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers,  Inc.,  ap¬ 
peared  here  June  20  when  the 
Lindsay  Sun  made  its  bow.  Mil- 
ton  Fishman  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  organization. 

Initial  issues  of  the  Sun,  a 
photolithographic  product,  are 
12  pages  of  8x11  size.  Four 
pages  comprise  a  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  of  Transradio  stories,  pic¬ 
tures,  features  and  comics  de¬ 
signed  for  insertion  in  any  of 
this  type  of  papers. 

The  Sun  sells  at  3  cents  a  copy 
or  15  cents  weekly  delivered.  It 
entered  the  field  in  competition 
with  the  long-established  week¬ 
ly,  the  Lindsay  Gazette,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ford  Chatters.  Lind¬ 
say’s  population  is  5,000  plus. 

■ 

New  Weekly  in  Maine 

Greenville.  Me. — Maine’s  new¬ 
est  weekly  newspaper  made  its 
appearance  here  June  24.  The 
tabloid  Moosehead  Gazette  will 
confine  itself  to  summer  circu¬ 
lation  and  an  occasional  issue 
during  the  winter.  Russell  Ger- 
ould,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  onetime  secretary  to 
U.  S.  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  is  the  publisher. 


Classified  Ads  ' 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
*  timei —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION' 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Ooont  approxlmatelr  ttve,  6  letter 
worde.  one  line. 

Count  four  words  for  box  number.  . 

No  ubbreTlatlona.  i 

Forme  eloee  Wedneedny  noon 

There  is  an  additional  charqa  O’ 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num 
bar  on  each  order.  Postage  chorgei 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


.\I>V.VXT.\GKOUS  buys  in  western 
ni‘« sp.iper8.  Marcus  Griffin  &  Asso- 
ciates.  Kox  B0><.  Tucumcari.  New  Mey 
I'AMKOK.NIA  OAILIKS  WKKKLIES 
J.  .V.  Snyder,  9tf80  Hraddock  Drive 

_ Culver  City.  California _ 

DAILIES  HOl’GHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PAKKEK  LIKELY 
Times  Hide,.  St.  Peters  burg.  Floridu 
ESTAULISHED  XEWSPAPEKS 
with  profitable  records,  on  fair  terms 
,1.  K.  GABBERT 
it9if7  Oranife  St..  Riverside.  Cal. 
KIAIKID.t.  and  Southeastern,  daily 
and  weekl.v  newspapers  boiiKht  anil 
sold.  The  K.  H.  BerR  Co.,  Melbourne, 
Klorida. _  , 

Iowa,  xebka.ska  and  soi  th  I 

D.AKOTA  newspapers.  Herman  H. 
Koch.  'JtilU  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City 

I S.  Iowa. _ j  j 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Biinthamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  I 

and  sold  without  iniblicity. _ ^  ! 

NEWSPAPER  VALl  ATIONS  ' 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHI  YSEN  : 

t4ti  Ocean  .\venue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

'  do  YE.VRS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
.Vrthiir  W.  Slypes,  fia.l  Market  St., 
San  Erancisco  5.  California.  j 
THIS  29.year.old  aitency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  srinare  ileal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Eeiirhner  .Aaency,  Box  192,  Mf. 

Pleasant.  .Mic higan. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 

$2,000,000,  i 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P  O.  Box  .'»27.  San  Kernando.  Calif  | 
WE.STERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES'  ! 
Downs  t  Co. 

1046  Washington.  Denver.  Colorado  i 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

C.VTALCHtL  E  -No.  21.  Newspapers  for! 
.Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy.  ' 

May  Bros..  Binghanilon.  X.  Y. _ ^  | 

'kIA.sTERN  FARM  PCBLICATION, 
grossing  $.'>(•.000  annually,  net  paid  : 
over  90.000  copies.  Price.  $4.7,000; 
terms.  Box  2671.  Editor  &  Publisher  | 

EXCLL'SIVE  Coast  weekly,  iiriced  , 
under  gross:  requires  $1.5.000  down:  | 
perfect  climate.  Box  3629,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _  j 

FRONT  office  partnership  Oregon  I 
weekly  $6,000  draws  $100  week, 
.lack  1.  Stoll,  Box  8406,  Los  Angeles  ' 
16,  California. _  I 

MOL'NT.kIN  .State  daily,  gross  $150M. 
Northwest  daily.  Give  finances. 
California  daily,  rash  down  $40\l. 
California  weekly,  gross  $80M.  No  job 
departmtenl.  unopposed. 

Washington  weekly,  cash  down  $1214 
Maybe  a  little  less. 

With  or  without  an  interest,  dally 
losnsgemint.  pays  well  to  right  man. 
W  H  Glovrr  Co.,  Venlnrs  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


INDIAX.V  C.  .s.  weekly.  $22M  cash, 
$2I>M  terms.  Proven  money  maker. 

Box  3638,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ , 

.SOCTHERN  DAILY  grossing  $85,000 
annually  in  goo<l  market.  Valuable 
plant  and  ri'al  estate.  Requires  $75.- 
000  cash  down  iiaynieiit.  Box  3672, 

Editor  &  Piihlislier. _ , 

The  •  DREA.M  NEWSPAPER' '  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  first- 
i-Ukk  New’  York  City  suburban  resi¬ 
lient  ial  market,  first -clans  puiilicution. 
first -f'lasK  (M|uipment.  first -class  build- 
first-i-lnss  security  and  first-class 
moneymaker.  If  you  have  the  $50,000 
down  payment  required,  write  or 
wire.  Box  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

WKKKLIKS.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Mon¬ 
tana.  $8,000  to  $90,000.  Have  seen,  ex¬ 
amined.  analyzed,  every  property  and 
H$dd.  Wayne  Peterson,  National  Loan 
iildi;.,  Moorhead.  Minn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPimn’  FOR  SALE 

HDE  16-32  J*.VGE  rotary  press  with 
complete  stereotype  equipment.  A.C. 
motors  and  one  iiitertype  C-4,  No.  15,- 
523,  Box  3644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FOR  S.\LE — Duplex  flat  bed  press, 
model  E.  complete  with  chases,  etc.; 

.*  1 1. .5(1(1. 0(1,  Excellent  condition.  Box 

:16.5().  Eilitor  &  I’liblisher. _ _ 

"^HV  P.\Y  more  I  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  in  any  quantity.  Cast  iron 
machined  top,  tubular  steel  legs  with 
rigid  “X"  cross  brace.  Height  you 
specify  with  half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  With  4-inch  cast  iron 
wheels  in  bail  bearing  swivel  fork. 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
with  Durex  wheel  bearing,  $62.50. 
With  5-inch  Darnell  steel  wheel  in  bail  i 
l.earing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $71.50 
With  5-inch  Darnell  rubber  wheel  in 
ball  bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $74.50. 
All  prices  F.O.B.  Shipped  fully  as¬ 
sembled  and  rrated.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  practically  every  state  in 
the  Union.  Ninety  per  cent  of  North 
Carolina  dailies  are  using  L.  &  B. 
Turtles.  Write  tor  literature  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Compan.v.  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. _ 


FOR  SALE 

Hne.  24  page,  Single  Width,  3-deek 
press  with  color  deck 
.VIso 

Goss  21  j  ton  metal  pot,  shaver 
and  tail  cutter 
.\vailable  Immediately 

NEWS.  INC. 

7113  Harrislnirg,  Houston  11.  Texas 


FUR  SALFl:  Duplex  flat-bed  press,  ae¬ 
rial  No.  670.  Five  pages  wide  which 
will  print  ten  pages  at  one  time.  Ac¬ 
cessories  included.  20  galley  page 
chases  and  1  double  page  chase.  Set 
rollers,  roller  cores  and  A.  C.  motor 
equipment.  Some  extra  rolleri.  All  in 
good  condition.  Run  daily  until  80 
days  ago  when  replaced  by  larger 
press.  No  broken  or  welded  parti. 
Nstchex  Democrat,  Natchex,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE 

H(»E  yl  AD  PRESS 
22  >i"  eiilDtr.  2  units,  double  widdi. 
,VC  motor  drive,  stereo  equiiimenl. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Bbiek  and  White  or  color.  21.'j’  cut 
ofT,  doiiblf  folder,  end  feed. 

GOSS  0(  TUPLE 
2:19  16-  eiitotf;  with  spot  eo1(»r. 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  l■qlliIl• 
iiieiit . 

8  PAGE  GOSS  ('O.MET 

s.PAGE  DUPLEX  KLATBED 
.\ngle  bar  model.  .Vvailajtle  now. 

16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9fl6'  eiit  olT;  AC  drive,  stereot.vpe 
•  qoi|iment. 

BEN  r)mMAN 

.*>00  Fifth  Avp..  Nt*w  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Siiito  1724.  Phone:  HKyant  9-1132 
rablr  Aildreas:  ’  ‘ Sbiilnren*  New  York** 


EDITOR  & 


MECH  AN ICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


HOLD  EVERYTHING! 

Stop  looking  and  turn  to  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  Section  for  a  list  of  the 
largest,  most  modern  and  desirable 
ne<^spaper  plant  equipment  over  of¬ 
fered. 

BEN  SHULMAN 


FOR  S.\LE — New-  equipment,  Diie.  lo- 
mat,  .Monomelt,  Morrison  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary.  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Ronlers. 
.stereotype  Supplies.  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo  Stcele  Coni|>aiiy, 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago.  HI. 
HOE  FOUR  UNIT  PRESS,  iloiible 
folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AC  drive  and  stereotype  eqni|>ment. 

George  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho, _ 

l.I NOTYPE  M.ATS — 8  pt.  1659—31^ 
fonts  pins  2  extra  fonts  caps  (good) 
.$200. 

8-30  old  stvlc  with  ital.  (oxeellelit) 
$60. 

6-24  DeVinne  with  ital.  (needs  few 
filUins)  $40. 

7'i  lit.  1614 — ideal  news  with  bold 
(excellent)  $60. 

12  pt,  936 — liglit  with  ital.  (line  job 
faec)  .$65. 

14  5  Gothic  condensed  (single  faee. 
(exeellent)  .$65. 

24-75  (’belt.  hold,  lower  ease,  niiis 
call  section,  eaps  run  in  aux. 
(exeellent)  $4.5. 

ALSO,  historical  Washington  hand 
(iress.  Wonderful  for  lobby  or  ex¬ 
hibit.  $100. 

PRESS  .TOl  RNAL.  Englewood.  \  3_. 

DUI'LEX  PRES.S — for  .sale.  High 
angle  bar.  two-way,  Hat  bed.  S-page 
Duplex  iiress.  Being  sold  to  make 
way  for  large  Rotary  speed  iirevs,  .1. 
C.  Phillips,  Rorger  New-s-Herald.  Bor- 
ger.  T exas.  _ _ _ 

LINOTYPE  and  Intertyiie  Mats  and 
machines  honght.  sold  and  exehanged . 
■send  for  list.  M.  Carbone.  1214  Tas- 
ker  .Street.  Philadelphia  48.  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE-  :!0  h.p.  GENERAL  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  PRE.SS  drive  with  loiilrnl 
hoard.  .\vailalile  in  several  weeks. 
.Motor  eompletely  reconditioned  last 
Fall.  It  will  pull  16  page  press  2O.O0O 
I  PH  nr  20-jiage  15  IPH.  We  are  re- 
(ilaeing  it  with  larger  motor  for  larger 
Iiress.  Kveniiig  Record.  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

COMI’LETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
.Notliing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaiier  Press,  four  l.inii- 
type-i.  Ludlow  type  eahinets.  all  ’.ii 
exeept  ionally  good  eonditioii.  Going 
out  of  hiisiness  and  intist  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  iiriee.  Box  3627.  Editor  itc 
Publisher. 


eCTLER  HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  Hiitoniatie  newspaper  iiri-ss 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3 
|)h.  60  ey.  .\C.  eumiilete  with  re.sistors 
and  i  iikIi  hntton  stations.  Used,  .serv- 
ieealile.  now  availalile.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  ty|ie.  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  "ross  head  type,  w-ill  also  parallel. 
Hand  easting  stereo  equipment  21  ^ 
inch  eiiloff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest  The  EASTERN  rOU)R  PRINT 
ING  CO..  Waterhnry  91.  Conneetiiiit. 


5  '8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8- page  E  Duplex  Press 
Elat  lied  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A-  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvanis 


ROUSE  BAND  SAW,  110  A.O.  Large 
model,  $350.  Monotype  Type  Caster, 
110  A.C.  Good  condition.  With  80 
and  36  pt.  Molda,  $400.  Alio  for 
above,  12,  14,  18,  2T  Molds,  new,  $90 
each.  24  pt.,  rebnilt,  $60.  86  fonta 
mats  18  to  36  pt.,  $45  font.  P.  Jxieseh, 
Erie  Dispatch,  Erie,  Pa. _ 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER. 
Ohio  likes  it.  Athens  Messenger  has 
installed  two;  Newark  Advoeafe,  one. 
Chillieothe  and  Lancaster  installations 
on  order.  For  details,  write  EDMOND¬ 
SON.  1522  Callowhill  Street.  Phila¬ 
delphia  30.  Pennsylvania. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Current  OfTeriiiK:!  in 
•S'ewspaper  and  Job  Eguipnient 
Model  t'  Klrod  Material  Maker, 
tcoiiomy  down-stroke  Power  Haler. 

300  lbs.  capacity. 

-No.  8  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fiirnaie, 
‘J400  lbs.  capacity. 

Model  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press. 

3 — Wesel  electric  12'  Newspaper  Ual- 
ley  Proof  Presses. 

3 — Amsco  ‘  •Patbfinder”  CoinposiiiK 
Koorn  Saws. 

32',  28',  40"  and  44'  Power  Cutters — 
all  standard  makes. 

Hoe  full  patte  Flat  Plate  Shaver  with 
micrometer  adjustment. 

(>os.s  heavy  duly  Dry  .Mat  Holler. 

Hoyle  radial  arm  Flat  Hooter. 

Stereo.  F'urnaces  from  I'i-ton  to  4-ton 
capacity,  with  and  without  pumps. 

Automatic  Plate  Finishing;  ^lachines 
and  Curved  Casting  Hoxes  for  all 
standard  sheet  cuts. 

24  and  32-page  Newspaper  Presses. 

-vew"  Hall  all-metal  F'orni  Tables. 

•New  ••Dural”  tailor-made  lightweight 
Stereot.vpe  Chases. 

THOMAS  \V.  HALL  CO.MPANV.  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  St..  New-  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 


1.I.S0T\1E  MAT.S.  .5'j  i>oint  Ionic 
with  hold,  6  point  Ceiiliiry  expanded 
with  bold.  6'^  Jioiiit  Ionic  J.o  with 
hold  face  52,  7  point  loiiii-  with  hold 
Hen  Shulnian,  Inc..  137  (iouhl  .Si 
Hoeliester,  New  York. 


FOH  SALE 

High  grade  used  newspaper  rotary 
presses;  (Joss.  Hoe,  Scott  and  Duplex- 
electrical  equipment  and  stereo;  some 
with  color;  reels  and  C-H  conve.vors. 
All  page  sizes.  \\  rite  us  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  list. 


Model  A  and  Model  “E"  Flat  Bed 
I  resses  attractively  priced,  f.o.h.  cars 
"e  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo 
and  composing  room  equipment. 


MKZO  . STEELE  COM  PA  .NY 
" St.,  Chicago  «.  HI. 
Phone;  AXtlover  3*6497 


THK 


1  12o  H.P.  crosshead  type  Cutler 
Hammer  printing  press  controllei 
complete  with  resistance,  2  pusl 
button  stations.  1  try-out  statioi 
and  1  emergency-normal  station. 

1  Hoe  plate  finishing  machine,  1454 
diameter.  2244'  cutoff,  Allis-Chalm 
era  220  volt,  3  phase  motor,  and  1 
curved  Hoe  casting  boxes. 

1  Form-O-Scorch  with  step  control 
^  C.  220  volt 

A.C.,  60  cycles.  3  phase. 

’  '**‘*'}K  stereotype  pot 

1,000  pound  capacity. 

^  wun  “>"*•  complet 

with  15  10  KW,  220  volt,  electr!< 
heating  elements,  1  150  kw  22( 
volt  switchboard  controller,  2’Bria 
1°'  ““tomatic  thermometer  control 

lets.  1  electric  agitator  and  2  pumpi 

'  ^utoLn?^  ’’’i"  Pifemai 

V  stoker,  with  worn 

18  9  long,  complete  with  startei 
pressure  control  and  signal  bell. 

10  Paper  roll  dollies— 18'  gauge. 

«  Monotype  type  storage  cabinets. 

THE  FLORIDA^ TIMES-UNTON 

■lacksonville  1,  Florida 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO 
INC. 

H'^s'‘semhle7  ">ov.d, 

rianSlron. 

i'*n”J"RL“"i  I’''esses.  Compos 

-0*1  i.k  .  '■-'luipinent  bought  and  sold. 
I'l-t  1th  Ave,  .s.  Minneapolis  15.  Slinn 
Tel.:  Rridgeiiort  1115 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

hettek  autom.atic  tensions 

New,  patent-applied  fur  idea  provides 
perfect  web  control.  Designed  and  in¬ 
stalled  under  supervision  of  inventor 
(pressman.  42  years  experience).  Low- 
comparative  cost.  K.  G.  Laycock,  Sav- 
ertown.  Pa. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erect  in.g 
Newspaper  (jonveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  X.  Victory  Hlvd..  Burbank.  Calif. 
WALL.MAN  Sc  BAILEY 
Erecting.  Rebuilding,  NIoving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  X.  Church  St.,  or  452  HliilT  St. 
Rockford,  III.  Alton,  HI. 

Ph.:  3-4164  Ph.;  2  17^29 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  ancd  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-BecJ  Experts 

We  w  ill  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone:  spring  7-1741) 

.M.VCHl.NISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St..  Lonsr  iNland  City  1.  X.  Y. 
STillwoll  6-0096-0099. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

•  •  .Macliinists  to  the  Printing  Industry' ’ 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

55  exporlanced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing.  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
equipment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organization  in  this  spe- 
cia  lized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  Washington  Street 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  WAtkins  4-2010 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

HOE  OR  GOSS  Stereotype  Saw  and 
Trimming  Machine  with  Motor  Equip¬ 
ment.  Must  be  in  good  operating  con¬ 
dition.  Reply  Box  3630,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS  with  tabloid 
attachment,  model  A  or  AB.  high  ser¬ 
ial  number.  Box  3640,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

•THREE  UNIT  PRESS,  good  meehani- 
eal  condition,  double  folder.  48-pagc 
capacity,  2154  or  2244'  cutoff.  Must 
ho  floor  fed  and  have  roll  hoists  also 
A.C.  drives  and  controls.  .A.  E.  Rosene, 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press.  St.  Paul.  Min- 
npsota. 


GO.SS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Clive  full  details  and  priees.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  Sc  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

ONE  <>4  FOLDER  FOR  A  GOSS  ro-  | 
tary  press.  Box  3539,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOOD  USED  stereotype  press.  Would  | 
like  to  contact  direct  publishers  plan¬ 
ning  new  press.  Not  needed  for  nine  > 
montlis.  .iddress  Box  3622,  Editor  ! 
A:  Publisher.  : 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

501)  Fifth  .Vve.,  New-  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVING  STRL'GGLE  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  .VXD  L.VHOR?  1  can  help  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  1  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mechanics  who  want  to  he- 
coiiie  partners  on  fair  basis  in  going 
husiiiess.  If  you  need  help,  write  me. 
.1.  It.  (Hilly)  Snider.  648  North 
Heach  Blvd..  Bay  St.  Louis,  iliss. 


YOUR  FOUR  INCH  AD  in  all  our 
four  Suffolk,  L.  I.,  weeklies,  12 
weeks,  $96.  Messenger  Syndicate, 
Smithtown,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


RESPOXSIBLF;  individual  as  New 
York  representative  of  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  Printing  Company.  $75-$100 
w-eek.  Great  advancement  potentiali¬ 
ties.  Post  qualifications  to  Box  3612, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES 


••WHO’S  THIS  MAN!”  Unique  qui»  I 
featuring  thumbnail  biographies  of  fa 
mons  personalities.  Test  reader  re-  j 
spouse  for  one  month  free.  Booke, 
Ltd.,  4708  Casa  Ave.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


E.XTR.V  POWER  TO  BOOST 
YOl  R  WANT  AI)  BUSINESS! 

For  extra  power  to  keep  your  Waut- 
.Vd  husiiiess  growing,  subscribe  to  tlie 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Sei-vii-e.  Hot  linage  tips,  sales-goner- 
aling  staff  training  material,  sell-on- 
sight  cainpaigns.  sound  management 
suggestions,  novel  promotion — these 
and  much  else  in  every  linage-packed 
monthly  issue.  Our  tenth  year  of 
helping  others  to  greater  profits.  Write 
today  for  FREE  sample  of  the  Want 
.Ad  Service  that  Makes  Yon  More 
Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Classified  .Advertising  Service 

The  Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  32,  Fla. 


SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAL  INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE 
instruction.  World-famons  system. 
Limited  enrollment.  Free  catalog.  Milo 
Bennett's  School,  English,  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


SM.VLL  exclusive  Calilornia  daily 
want.s  alert  manager  35  to  55.  with 
wide  ad.  news  and  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  3679. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  office  of  weekly 
new-spaper  and  commercial  printing 
plant.  Work  is  general  but  person 
selected  must  have  ability  to  work 
with  figures.  This  is  a  county  seat 
town  about  35  miles  east  of  Cleveland. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  to  a  per¬ 
son  capable  of  assuming  responsibility. 
Geauga  Publishers,  Chardon,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ ADMINlSTRimyg _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  take  complete 
i-hurge  small  midwest  daily  4.000  to 
6.000  eireulatiiin  class.  Must  have 
pruv.n  advertising  and  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  (iive  qualifications  and  ex- 
peiicnc-  first  letter.  Retilies  conh- 
deiitial.  Biix  3681.  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisllf!'. 


1$IS1NES.8  .manager 
There  is  available  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  lor  an  experienced  business 
manager  for  a  metropolitan  daily.  He 
should  be  thoroughly  U-ained  in  costs 
and  wavs  to  budget  and  control  them. 
He  slioiitd  be  familiar  with  advertts- 
ing  and  eireulation  activities  and  rates. 
He  should  be  experienced  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  union  contracts. 

He  should  have  a  good  performance 
record  and  be  only  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  change  in  order  tc  better  his 
iiosition  and  ineoine. 

Applicants  should  give  detailed  rec¬ 
ord  of  newsiiaper  and  business  exper 
ience  as  well  as  age,  family  particu¬ 
lars.  hobbies,  character  and  business 
references,  and  other  information  to 
show  applicant’s  caiiahililics  and  busi¬ 
ness  tlieories.  . 

-AH  applications  will  he  treated  in  the 
strictest  of  confidence  and  no  informa¬ 
tion  will  he  divulged  without  appli¬ 
cant’s  permission.  . 

Besides  customary  benefits  of  insur¬ 
ance,  vacations,  pension  plan  partici- 

tiation.  the  position  oilers  opi»ortunities 

for  stock  owni-rshili  and  financial  Pf«B 
ress.  Write  Box  3691.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


advertising  director 

A  fast  growing  mid-west  daily  ami 
Sunday,  under  100.000  population;  ex¬ 
clusive  in  its  market,  has  opening  for 
an  advertising  director  who  knows 
every  phase  of  retail,  general  and 
classified,  and  who  is  definitely  pro¬ 
motion  minded. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  does  not 
consider  a  leveling  off  of  post  war 
business  a  barrier  to  progress,  but  in¬ 
stead  can  direct  selling  and  account 
servicing  that  helps  merchants  meet 
their  quotas  through  the  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  strong,  influential  news¬ 
paper  with  nearly  100  per  cent  family 
coverage. 

This  position  should  lead  to  business 
manager. 

Write  in  confidence  all  details. 

Box  3589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


cXPEKlEXCED  classified  man  who 
rants  opportunity  to  build  and  take 
barge  of  department  with  reward  com- 
nensurate.  Live  city,  pleasant  working 
nd  living  conditions.  Write  fully  as 
o  pre.sfnt  status  and  background 
Visconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune.  W  is- 


TOP  tirodiieing  local  display  salesman 
with  creative  ability,  result  getter. 
New  Mexico  paper.  Top  salary.  Box 
;1628.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.VNTED  —  Advertising  salesman. 
Must  know  layout,  Promotion,  ability 
to  make  friends.  Good  Chamber^  of 
(*()innn*r«*t*.  Acidrt'ss  Hox  3670.  Padi* 
tor  iX:  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  WRITEK-SALES.MAX 

We  have  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
a  young  man  who  can  write  clearly 
.-iiiii  who  h.is  the  personality  for  mak¬ 
ing  oecasional  sales  contacts. 

.loiirnalism  graduate  preferred.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  home  building,  arohit eetiire. 
or  real  estate  an  asset  lint  not  re¬ 
quired. 

To  the  right  aiiidioant.  thi.s  position 
offers  a  splendid  and  lucrative  future 
with  a  well-estahlished  trade  magazine 
publisher  in  n  city  of  75.000  in  mid- 
wost. 

Box  3662.  Editor  A  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


Al>\  KKTISI  NU  MA.NAliKK— ival  op 
purtiiiiiiy  ill  111  w  niuiillily  pulilicaliun 
ill  Kluridu.  .Maciiziiiu  suliiilaiitially 
capitalized  will  herve  a  special  held  as 
yet  undeveloped.  If  you  liave  a  suc¬ 
cessful  buckRround  in  sale  of  space 
and  ability  to  organize  and  inanaee 
a  small  staff,  this  is  a  rare  opportun¬ 
ity.  Give  full  details,  backeroiind,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  Keply  to  iJox  3655, 
Editor  ic  Publisher. 


!-il'CCKSSKfL  classified  advertising 
salesman  or  saleswoman  possessinc 
executive  ability.  Good  salary.  Box 
3645.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION  . 


CIKt'lLATlOX  MANAGER  for  pro- 
*rressive  morning  paper  in  South. 
Population  twenty-six  thousand.  Good 
opportunity  for  iiustler  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation.  \Vrite  stating  all,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  3632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITV  BRANCH  Manager  MA-S;  East¬ 
ern  Capital  city.  Boy  promotion  man 
with  ideas.  Salary  will  match  atiibi- 
tion:  also  car  allowance.  Reidy  in 
detail.  Box  3663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Do  You  Think  You  -Are  a  Darned  Good 
Country  Circulation  Executive! 

If  you  do.  there  is  an  excellent  open¬ 
ing  for  you  on  a  newspaper  with  a 
country  circulation  of  more  than  100.- 
000  daily  and  Sunday. 

You  should  be  between  ages  of  3.5  and 
50.  be  enthusiastic  and  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  developing  country  busi¬ 
ness.  administering  distribution  of 
same  and  know  how  to  handle  a  car¬ 
rier  organization.  You  should  be  fam¬ 
iliar  with  circulation  department  coats 
and  rates.  You  should  be  an  aggres¬ 
sive  promoter. 

The  salary  is  not  limited  but  will  fit 
the  successful  applicant's  experience 
and  capabilities. 

Give  complete  details  about  yourself. 
We  will  respect  any  confidences  yon 
request  in  your  application.  Box  3690. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Competent.  ex]ierienced. 
aggressive  circulation  man.  familiar 
with  .ABC  requirements,  to  handle 
subscriptions,  catiiiiaigns,  etc.  for  two 
leading  upstate  New  A'ork  w-eekly 
newspapers,  adjacent  territories,  same 
ownership.  Present  total  6.200; 
potential  10.000  to  12.000.  One  paper 
now  .ABC.  other  will  apply.  Perman¬ 
ent  position  for  right  man.  State  age. 
experience,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  3686.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  handle 
^•cm^news  and  feature  stories.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Valley  Journal.  Rocky,  Ford.  Colo. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  excellent, 
rogressively  liberal  newstiaper  in 
eautiful  Kansas  community.  Re¬ 
quires  experienced,  fluent.  sharp 
writer.  State  salary.  Box  3639,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


OPPOR-TUNITY  FOR  EDITOR 
Owner,  editor,  publisher,  curtailing 
activity,  offers  bona  fide  easy  term  in¬ 
vestment  after  thorough  test  to  ma¬ 
ture.  energetic  editor-newsman  with 
proven  all-around  successful  record 
who  can  help  further  develop  long 
established,  highly  profitabie,  small- 
city  daily  in  upper  middle  Atlantic 
county  seat,  heart  of  rich,  competitive 
45,000  field.  Must  strengthen  staff  of 
six;  improve  news,  feature  appeal; 
produce  tailored  newspaper  of  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  grow  quietly  into  commun¬ 
ity  leader. 

Ability  transcends  money  factor. 
Heirless  owner  with  vision  wants  to 
place  property,  built  on  integrity  and 
hard  work,  in  like  standard  hands. 
Similar  offer  possibly  later  to  compe¬ 
tent  general  manager.  Unusual  chal¬ 
lenge  and  life-time  security  awaits 
practical,  purposeful,  adroit  craftsman, 
preferably  non-metropolitan  easterner 
with  property  sense.  Give  complete 
^•ckground,  experience,  references  and 
absolute  salary^.  All  in  confidence. 
Box  3605.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANT^— EDITORIAL 

EDITOR— experienced ;  for  a  top  rated 
ueekl)  ne.vspapet-  in  Liiiun  county 
New  Jcr.-.ey.  Must  be  reliable  and 
steady.  Phone;  Mr.  Meyer,  Uniou- 
ville  2-6700. 


BDITORIAL  SAL.E8-PROMOTION 
MAN  .  .  . 

Young  man  to  handle  sales  of  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  editors ;  most  therefore  have 
excelient  news  and  editorial  back¬ 
ground;  be  able  to  write  persuasively; 
good  personality;  and  furnish  top  ref¬ 
erences  on  integrity  and  character. 
Right  man  can  earn  a  share  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Box  3561,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  news-telegraph  editor 
capable  of  assuming  complete  charge 
of  news  room  ol  afternoon,  Midwest 
daily  of  7,000  circulation  where  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  local  coverage.  Compe¬ 
tent  staff.  Full  wire  service.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  mature  man 
with  know  how  to  do  anything  be 
asks  of  staff.  State  age,  experience, 
salary  wanted.  Box  3616,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED — Editor  weekly  newspaper 
Illinois  city,  good  schools,  churches. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Address 
Box  3669.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


(  OMPO.^IXG  KOOM  SUPKKIXTEXD- 
KXT-  — There  is  a  jjolden  opportunity, 
in  the  middle  west,  for  a  compo.singt 
room  superintendent  on  a  morninif. 
rvenini?.  and  Sunday  combination  if 
you  have  what  it  takes  to  do  the  job. 
We  are  looking  for  a  man  who  not 
only  knows  how  to  do  the  job  himself, 
hut  is  an  executive  of  proven  ability 
and  can  jret  the  best  results  from  his 
men.  He  must  be  cost  conscious,  pro* 
diietion  conscious,  and  come  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  with 
this  company.  Good  s.alary.  eood  liv- 
inir  conditions,  and  jtood  newspapers. 
The  city  is  in  the  upper  population 
irroup  and  in  a  prosperous  area.  Write 
Hox  3641.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  ."^rPEKlNTENDENT 
Modern  midwest  newspaper  offers  ideal 
opportunity  for  affcressive  mechanical 
executive  to  establish  himself  perma¬ 
nently. 

Pest  of  workitiir  comlitions  and  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  Salary  will  be  de- 
t!*rmined  by  the  knowledpe  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  man. 

Write  in  confidence,  complete  details. 
Hox  3#>.t7.  Editor  X:  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
V  lai'ire  midwest  newspajier  seeks  a 
mechanical  superintendent.  Perhaps 
you  are  now  on  a  small  paper  seokinir 
an  opportunity  in  a  lariter  field.  Or. 
you  may  be  stymied  in  your  present 
situation  and  would  like  a  chancre. 
Writ4‘  stntinir  qualifications  and  baek- 
mound.  Lctt»*rs  will  be  ke]>t  in  strict 
c!»nfi«lenee.  Box  3H3.j.  F^ditor  Jc  Pub- 
tisher. _ 


'STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENT 
EOREMAN  WANTED 

!»y  daily  and  Sunday  Midwest  newspa¬ 
per  niMT  Chicago. 

This  top-paying  l>osition  is  open  now. 

If  you  are  experienced,  a  union  man. 
and  are  capable,  tell  ns  about  your 
f|Ma1ifientions  and  referenies. 

Write  Hox  366."».  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  STARTING 

Composing  Room  $4. 

EOREMAN  \  YEAR 

Small  daily  newspap^T  witliin  100 
miles  New  York.  Four  machine  plant 
plus  Elrod.  Ludlow.  Must  know  how 
to  handle  men.  production  and  machin¬ 
ery.  Able  to  make  minor  repairs. 
Guaranteed  financial  increases  to 
right  man.  Life  insurance,  other  com¬ 
pensations.  To  man  seeking  life  time 
connection,  happy  future,  this  is  it. 
Confidential.  Write  fully  first  letter. 
Hox  3661.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

We  have  an  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  composing  room  superintendent 
of  mature  and  considered  judgment. 
City  of  over  100, QUO  population  in  the 
healthful  climate  of  the  Southwest. 
Publishing  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  The  man  we  hire  must  have  the 
following  qualifications: 

1.  Must  be  sober  and  experienced  in 
handling  men. 

2.  Must  have  organizational  ability 
and  know  how  to  control  costa. 

8.  Must  be  capable  of  assuming  full 
responsibility  and  management  of 
composing  room. 

4.  Must  have  •  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  union  law. 

This  is  NOT  a  working  foreman’s  job, 
but  a  job  for  a  settled  man  who  wants 
to  make  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  well  established  firm.  Good  salary 
to  start  and  as  soon  as  ability  is 
proven  will  also  work  out  an  attrac¬ 
tive  bonus  plan.  Please  do  not  apply 
unless  you  are  looking  for  a  perman¬ 
ent  position  with  a  good  fnture.  Ref¬ 
erences  must  stand  close  examination. 
Address  reply,  giving  full  informstion 
and  references,  to  Box  3551,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — photographer,  also  engrav¬ 
er  or  combination  photo-engraver. 
Western  newspaper  12,000  circulation. 
Give  full  information  first  letter.  Box 
3578,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
SALESMEN 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ _ 

.ADV  EltTlM.NG,  i-irciiiutioii  or  biisi- 
iiiss  iiiutiugur  good  weekly  or  small 
iliiily.  12  years'  experience  large  and 
small  papers.  Know  the  business.  Re¬ 
liable.  33,  married,  3  ehildreii.  l.ike 
small  towns.  Available  now.  Robert 
Oslaiid.  1494  Clarence  Avenue. 

Phone;  l.akewood  1472 

_ l.akewood.  Ohio _ _ 

.IGGRES-Sl  VE,  experienced  display 
anti  elassified  salesman  can  give  top 
account  service,  layout  and  copy. 
■Available  now  for  any  Paeilic  Coast 
daily  from  California  retail  store  ad 
department.  Age  27,  married,  sober, 
ambitious.  Box  3648,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

DISI’L.VY  Salesman,  "triple  threat" 
in  sales,  copy  and  layout,  now  em¬ 
ployed  with  large  daily.  See  no  fu¬ 
ture  here.  Anxious  to  work  on  paper 
with  otiportuiiity  to  advance  or  hold 
resimnsible  position.  Journalism  grad. 
26,  vet.,  married.  Can  appear  for  in¬ 
terview.  Box  3651,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


13  YEARS’  experience.  Good  copy 
and  layouts,  promotion  ideas.  32. 
single,  have  car.  Go  anywhere.  Reply 
Box  1.58.  Terrace  Park,  Ohio. _ 

.sKRVICK  is  my  middle  name.  How 
about  No.  2  spot  on  your  staff.  Expert 
layoiit-eopy.  Available  NOW.  Box 
3634.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPACE  Salesman,  young.  2  years’  ex- 
Iierieiiee,  for  small  daily  paper  over 
7,001)  circulation.  Some  copy  and 
layout.  East  coast.  Married.  Car. 
Box  3633,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


1  OUT  3  REPRINT  RECORD 
Nationally  recognized  editorial  car¬ 
toonist.  Young,  just  30,  good  back¬ 
ground,  versatile  styles.  'Would  like 
change  of  climate.  Box  3513,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SAEE.s.M  EN — Now  calling  on  dailies, 
weeklies,  to  handle  non-competing  spe¬ 
cialized  news  service,  good  reputation 
and  clientele,  in  New  Jersey,  West 
Virginia.  Ohio.  Virginia.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida, 
other  states  later.  Easily  saleable, 
commission  only.  Box  3643,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WO.MAN,  30-40,  to  edit  .Alumni 
monflily.  act  as  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  New  York  college  publicity  di¬ 
rector.  Box  3637,  Editor  A  Publiahcr. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


SEWSPAPEKMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klananer,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

_  ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

MANAGER,  Stanford  graduate,  41 
years  old.  Seeking  oi>portiinity  to 
build  up  small  or  medium  sized  paper. 
Record  of  18  years  speaks  for  itself. 
Box  3688,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

.NKAVSl’.A  PER  executive,  advertising 
and  promotion,  40,  married.  Seeks 
eight  opiiortiinity.  Experienced  metro- 
linlitan.  medium-sized  dailies.  Can 
supervise  all  operations;  assist  pub¬ 
lisher.  Conseientious  community 
leadersbi)).  Proven  record.  Box  3646. 

Kditor  A  Piiblislier. _ 

NEAA  .S  IIX  ECCTI  A'E.  halaneed  judg¬ 
ment.  used  to  lesponsibility  and  au¬ 
thority.  experienced  all  phases  news- 
l>aper  operation.  15  years  experience, 
last  8  as  owner  and  m.e.  of  midwest 
daily.  Having  sold  out;  now  seek  con¬ 
nection  with  investment  ’  on  medium 
sized  daily  preferably  in  aouthwesf. 
Replies  answered  in  strict  eonfidenee. 
Box  149,  Neodeslia,  Kan. _ 

PUBLISHER  OR  manager.  Columbia 
graduate,  41  years  old,  family  man. 
Proven  record  of  20  years  in  all 
phases  newspaper  publishing.  Now 
employed  but  seeking  larger  field.  Box 
3599,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CARTOONIST 


Fifteen  years  experience  free-lane* 
editorial  cartoons  for  magasines. 
Three  years  on  one  paper  of  well- 
known  chain.  Have  done  cartoons  for 
one  of  top  papers  in  United  States. 
Mature,  black-pencil  style,  conscien¬ 
tious,  reliable. 

Will  go  anywhere  on  earth  for  n 
steady  job. 

R.  O.  BERG 
130  West  40th  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  _ 


WIDELY  reprinted  Editorial  Car- 
tooni.st,  under  30.  Journalism  degree, 
drawing  national  recognition  and  lo¬ 
cal  union-scale  pay,  seeks  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  latter.  Box  No.  3660, 
Ell  it  or  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  circulation 
and  advertising,  now  disposing  inter¬ 
est  wliolesale  sporting  goods,  want  to 
get  back  to  Fourth  Estate.  Interested 
part  interest  or  otiernte  circulation 
Deiiartment.  commission  basis.  College 
business  administration  and  psy¬ 
chology.  Box  3664.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

100%  INCREASE  Circulation  and  Re¬ 
venue  in  4  years  (limited  newsprint.) 
36%  increase  past  year.  21  years 
qualifying  experience.  Aggressive-Ec¬ 
onomical  Operator.  Publisher  with 
underdeveloped  Circniation-Revenue 
potential  assured  results.  Salary  and 
commission  or  bonus  basis.  Earnings 
now  $6,000.  Age  39.  Fsmily.  Msson. 
Veteran.  Located  South.  Interview  at 
no  expense  to  Publisher  requested. 
Box  3509,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOR.MER  country  circu'ation  manager 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Journal-Herald,  re¬ 
signed  in  1948.  Available  for  any 
IMisition  in  circulation  department. 
.-\ge  43.  20  years’  experience,  know 
eiri-nlation  tlioroughly,  go  anywhere. 
Large  or  small  paper.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  position  secured.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  All  replies  confidential.  Write 
or  wire  Paul  Bonham.  68  Grove  Street, 
Asheville.  North  Carolina. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  capable  of 
handling  circulation  on  daily  of  3,000 
to  150,000  circulation.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  A.  B.  C.,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Experienced  in  starting 
new  dailies.  Prefer  South.  J.  E.  King, 
3492  Magnolia,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


J.  C.  DONAHUE  JR. — 184  rue  Legen¬ 
dre,  Paris  17,  France,  MARcadet  82-75. 
Traveling  frequently  Western  Europe. 
.lOHN  1).  STANARD.  Drawer  1566E. 
Chattanooga  1,  Teiin.  Phone:  83-1546 
W.  Travels  Southern  States  regu¬ 
larly^ _ 

NEED  EUROPEAN  COPY  CHEAP? — 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowship  winner 
going  to  Western  Europe  in  July  for 
one  year.  Will  slant  features,  spot 
news  to  fit  your  paper’s  needs.  Box 
3600.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 
Will  handle  any  assignment  Western 
Eiiro|)e  on  regular  or  special  basis. 
Headquarters  Paris  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember.  Box  3654,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A  C.IN'.ADIAX.  single,  college,  news¬ 
paper  experience,  now  working  Can¬ 
ada  daily,  wants  general  reporting 
spot  in  northeast  states.  Box  3668, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ABLE  young  reporter,  misfit  as  desk- 
man.  seeks  good  job  on  snappy  daily. 
Presently  employed,  good  references. 
Box  3683,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ ^ 

•AD.XPT.ABLE  young  woman.  June 
Orad.  seeks  newsi)aper  job.  Sincere, 
willing  to  work,  go  anywhere.  Box 
3677.  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ _ 

A  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER.  Pay 
unimportant — That’s  not  me.  I’m  just 
a  good,  conscientious  reporter  with 
no  aversions  to  high  pay.  Box  3542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


24.  SINGLE.  B. A. -JOURNALISM.  15 
months  copy  boy  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  3  years  ANG  member.  Will 
travel  anywhere  for  right  opportunity. 
Box  3617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE  “Cub”  Reporter — Age  26, 
competent,  personable,  holds  Colum¬ 
bia  Master’s  degree.  Reporting  and 
editorial  experience  with  Army  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  college.  Seeks  job 
within  60  mile  radius  of  New  York 
City.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE  COPY  READER— Sober,  de¬ 
pendable  experienced  man  seeks  per¬ 
manent  berth.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Box  3506,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ABLE  NEWSMAN,  9  years  reporting 
and  editing  on  newspapers,  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  radio.  Prefer  responsible  job 
on  small  daily.  College  degree,  age 
29.  married,  employed.  Box  3615, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS 

Two  months’  daily  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  college  grad.  Can  handle  speed 
graphic.  25,  single,  go  anywhere.  Box 
3674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  ASSET.  Experienced  young  re¬ 
write  editor  on  New  York  City  daily. 
Photography,  publicity  work.  College 
and  Marines.  Fordham  grad.  ’48. 
Seeks  opporunity  smaller  paper  any¬ 
where.  E.  C.  Amey,  1806  Kilbourne 
Place,  N.W.,  Washington  10,  D.  C. 


AGGRESSIVE  Reporter  two  leading 
New  York  City  dailies  leaving  July  1 
one  of  six  leading  public  relations 
consultants  due  to  exhaustion  of  funds 
for  special  campaign.  Will  write,  edit 
or  promote  for  daily,  trade  journal, 
magazine  or  publicity  outfit.  Box 
3598.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  FLORIDA 

Small  town  daily  city  editor,  25,  mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  permanent  Florida  editor¬ 
ial  position.  ABJ  honor  graduate.  To 
be  in  Florida  July  10  through  16  for 
interviews.  Write  Box  3572,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER! 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ABLE  young  man,  22,  M.A.  Journal¬ 
ism  New  York  University  Faculty  as¬ 
sistant.  Department  of  Journalism, 
Energetic,  will  go  anywhere.  Excellent 
recommendations.  Box  3511,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY.  June 
graduate.  Journalism  B.S.  from  New 
York  University,  school  and  Army  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  cob  reporting,  junior 
editor  work.  Prefer  Northeast  but  will 
go  elsewhere.  Box  3502,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _  _ 


AWARD  winner,  AB,  SDX  now  on 
45.000  daily  seeks  permanence.  Three 
years  reporting,  features,  desk.  Mar¬ 
ried  veteran.  Box  3530,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


COLLEGE  grad.  ’49  desires  position 
on  Eastern  paper.  Dependable  and 
has  all  around  ability.  25,  married, 
space  reporting  experience  with  two 
medium  dailies.  Sports  publicity  ex¬ 
perience  heavy.  Box  3597,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


COLLEGE  graduate.  24,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  editorial  department  on  small 
daily.  One  year,  full  time  experience 
on  weekly.  Some  radio  iiew-s.  Please 
reply  to  Box  3675,  Editor  &  Publisher.. 

DESK  MAN — Wire  experienced  hard 
worker,  employed,  38,  single,  must 
make  change  to  400-mile  Chicago 
radius  wire  desk.  50,000  class  or  un¬ 
der  city  preferred.  Available  October 
1.  Box  3649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAX  now  making  $90  a  week 
in  city  of  100,000  would  work  for 
less  money  in  smaller  city  providing 
job  offered  opportunity,  permanence, 
Iileasant  surroundings.  Only  25.  but 
have  3  years’  experience  on  sports 
and  wire  desks,  general  news  run. 
College  educated.  Box  3678,  Editor 
iV  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  27.  with 
pai>er  in  city  of  80.000.  Desires 
i  bange.  B.I  and  BA  Missouri.  Holder 
of  SDX  scholarship  award.  Member 
of  KT.4,  honorary  scholastic  fratern¬ 
ity.  .Married,  veteran.  Write  Box 
36.~i6.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ i 

EXPERIENCED  reporter,  sports 
writer,  desk  man.  2'j  years,  journal- 
i.'-ni  graduate,  seeks  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Prefer  West.  Box  3652, 
’•'ditnr  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE  experience;  seeks  New 
York  City  spot:  any  capacity:  26; 
B  .S  S.  in  English,  .lournalism:  Box 
3685,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ ^ 

FOREIGN  news  specialist,  able  rewrite 
man,  age  32,  15  years’  experience.  5 
overseas.  Prefer  East  coast  metro¬ 
politan  paper  but  consider  all  offers. 
Box  3602,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GIRL,  26.  wants  general  reporting  on 
daily;  town,  about  20.000.  Missouri 
grail.,  public  relations,  trade  journal 
experience.  Box  3647.  Editor  &  Piib- 
lislier. _ 


HARVARD,  Columbia  Journalism 
grad,  wants  interesting  job.  News 
service  experience.  23.  Single.  Box 
3611.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUNE  journalism  graduate,  24,  single, 
veteran,  SDXer,  experience  midwest 
daily,  seeks  position  in  newspaper, 
magazine  or  allied  fields.  Box  3580, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  editor  or  wire  editor. 
College  graduate.  20  years  experience 
on  small  dailies.  40  years  old,  married, 
sober  and  capable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  news  room  work.  Box 
3689.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NEWSP.-VPER  career  ready  for  launch¬ 
ing.  Only  one  thing  needed.  A  spon¬ 
sor.  Assets:  1.  Three  years  of  col¬ 
lege  aimed  at  journalism  (fourth  year 
and  degree  coming  up.)  2.  Two  years 
in  China  with  Marines.  3.  Lovely  wife 
(new.)  Liabilities:  1.  No  job.  2.  No 
job  I  3.  NO  JOB  III  Box  3653.  Edi- 
tnr  &  Publisher, 

NEWS  EDITOR,  columnist,  now  em¬ 
ployed  city  50,000  seeks  career  posi¬ 
tion  afternoon  daily.  Eight  years 
large,  small  papers  includes  wire, 
state  editorships.  Proven  ability  di¬ 
rect  staff.  Newsplay,  layout  specialist. 
Prefer  West,  South  but  will  consider 
all  offers  on  basis  of  opportunity  to 
grow  with  paper  and  community.  Box 
3687.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

Jl'XK  jrrad..  Vft.  ‘27,  SDX.  eli^ibK- 
vets  traininir.  looking;  for  beicinninii; 
news  job  in  New  York,  Arthur  Koth. 
15.~>  K.  51  Street,  Brooklyn  3.  N. 
HKTIUKD  ARMY  Colonel,  too  active 
to  call  it  quits  at  51,  desires  editorial 
writing  connection  on  Southern  daily. 
Can  double  on  copy  desk.  Successful 
newspaper  hacki^round  prior  to  War  II 
service  in  hi>;li  capacity.  Have  mod¬ 
est  independent  income  and  will  fit 
readily  into  your  financial  picture  in 
return  for  the  pleasure  of  airain  be* 
inir  on  a  newspaper  in  lively,  con¬ 
genial  atmosphere.  Prefer  small  daily 
or  large  weekly.  Soutli  only.  Box 
3684,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

KKPOKTKK  with  five  years  on  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  and  now  employed  by 
trade  paper  seeks  change  in  trade  field. 
Competent;  accurate;  imaginative. 
Working  knowledge  of  makeup  and 
heads.  New  York  or  vicinity.  Woman, 
young,  savvy.  Box  3636,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  ^ 

Reporter,  rewrite,  editor,  feature 
writer  with  one  year  of  experience  on 
two  separate  Ohio  dailies.  College 
graduate;  can  develop  and  background 
local  stories.  Wants  reporter  position 
on  ilaily  or  weekly.  Box  3666,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  25. 
college  newspaper,  magazine  editor; 
1949  journalism  grad.  Freelance  ex¬ 
perience.  Best  references,  clips  on 
reijnest.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3658, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ ^ 

Reporter — rewrites — sports ;  imali 
daily  and  radio  news  experience.  De¬ 
pendable  all  bests.  Journslism  de¬ 
gree.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  3559, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  Writer,  16  years’  experience 
on  midwestern  daily,  circulation  100,- 
000.  Sound  working  knowledge  of  all 
phases  sports  page  publication, 
straight  coverage,  feature  writing, 
column  writing,  makeup,  desk  work 
and  department  administration.  37 
years  old,  graduate  of  leading  mid- 
western  university,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Locality  no  object.  Box  3504, 
Editor  Ss  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  WRITER,  graduate  of  top 
journalism  school  with  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  plus  six 
months’  sports  editorship  on  south¬ 
western  evening  daily,  seeks  post  on 
Atlantio  seaboard  or  midwestern  daily. 
Top  references,  23  years  old.  veteran, 
single.  Correspondent  for  two  wire 
services.  Box  3680,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


TELEGR.VPH  editor  or  general  copy 
desk.  Experienced  all  news  depart¬ 
ments — University  journalism.  Desire 
permanent  connection.  44.  $75  or 

consider  your  offer.  Box  3667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

TWO  years  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Sports  rewrite  and  copyreading. 
.Anxious  to  land  permanent  copy  desk 
berth  in  medium  sized  city.  27.  vet¬ 
eran.  to  marry  in  Pall.  Beat  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3583.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

TELEGRAPH  KDITOR.  34,  broad  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  medium  Southern 
daily.  Box  3642.  Editor  Jk  Publisher. 
LN1\ ERSITY  of  Oregon  graduate. 
B.J..  veteran,  single,  29.  desires  work 
on  small  daily  or  weekly.  Academic 
training  in  reporting,  copy-editing, 
feature  writing,  make-up,  typography. 
Also  broad  background  in  the  social 
sciences.  Box  3659.  Editor  (k  Pub- 

lisher.  _ _ _ _ 

WEEKLY  newspaper  editor-manager 
desires  larger  field.  Age  32,  married. 
22  years’  experience  in  all  phases  of 
daily  and  weekly  fields.  (Started  at 
10  in  father’s  weekly  band-set  paper). 
Now  managing  20-24  page  weekly. 
Would  like  to  manage  weekly,  serai¬ 
weekly  or  daily.  Well  experienced  in- 
back  shop.  Can  supervise  mainte¬ 
nance,  or  maintain  and  operate  any 
printing  machinery.  References, 
photo,  interview  on  request.  Box 
3588.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


WIRE  editor  —  city  reporter  —  pho¬ 
tographer,  29.  4  years  continuous  on. 

two  Texas  dailies.  Prewar  college- 
graduate.  Consider  change  for  $85- 
$100  opening  with  definite  future. 
Prefer  Texas  or  West  Coast.  Box 
3631.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  DESK  MAN  AND  RE¬ 
PORTER.  Two  years’  metropolitaa 
experience.  Single,  25,  Missouri 
graduate.  Will  travel.  Seeks  desk 
or  combination  desk -reporter.  Box 
3604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


DESIRES  to  leave  West  Coast.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  Rotary  pressman, 
operates  Hoe.  Goss  and  Tubulai- 
pressea.  References  include  24  years’ 
experience.  Box  3676,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  craftsman,  who. 
has  worked  in  the  biggest  newspaper 
and  commercial  shops,  would  like  to. 
settle  in  small  community  and  operate- 
one-man  shop  for  daily  newspaper 
He’s  a  specialist  in  all  branches  and 
professionally  recognized  as  such.  Ha- 
can  name  his  own  price  in  Big  Time, 
but  prefers  the  many  hidden  advan¬ 
tages  on  small  paper.  Will  work  for 
modest  flat  salary  if  given  freedom  of 
action  and  security.  Box  3682.  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

■  PRESSMAN  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Duplex  ’Tubular,  Union,  Employed, 
Married.  Anxious  to  settle  in  friendly 
community.  Highest  references.  Wil> 
go  anywhere.  Box  3499,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


VET.  26,  single,  B.A.,  some  report¬ 
ing  experience.  Wants  public  rela¬ 
tions  trainee  post.  OJT  Available. 
Prefer  New  York  City.  R.  W.  Stew¬ 
art,  88-04  63rd  Drive,  Queens,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


GOING  FAST! 


Machinery,  Equipment,  and  Supplies  of 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


7  INTERTYPES,  Models  C,  CSM  3/3,  H  4,  F2/2,  F  4/4; 

Serial  Nos.  12,000  to  17,000. 

9  LINOTYPES  4  Model  8’s,  Serial  Nos.  over  54,000: 

Also  Models  25,  26,  and  lead  and  rule  caster. 

100  Fonts  Linotype  and  Intertype  Mats  with  13  extra  Magazines. 

4  LUDLOW  CABINETS  with  80  fonts  Ludlow  MATS. 

STEREO  DEPARTMENT  including  Giant  and  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Rollers, 

2  Sta-Hi  Formers,  2  Scoichers,  2  Flat-Shavers,  Saw-Trimmer, 

Radial  Router,  5,000  lb.  electric  remelt  furnace. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT,  Including  Vandercook  Proof  Press. 
Band-Saws,  etc. 

JOB  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT.  Kelly  C  171/2x221/2,  Multigraph  Model  66. 
Steel  Cabinets,  etc. 

WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 

BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Telephone:  WALNUT  2-7410 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Charles  Ponzi  was  under  in¬ 
vestigation  in  Boston  during  the 
summer  of  1920.  On  August  12 
of  that  year  he  was  arrested. 
On  Oct.  1  he  was  indicted.  On 
Nov.  30  he  pleaded  guilty  to 
larceny  and  unlawful  use  of  the 
mails.  In  1934  after  a  prison 
term  he  was  sent  back  to  Italy. 

In  January  of  1949  he  died  in 
Brazil  writing  finis  to  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  swindle  cases  in 
American  history. 

But.  how  long  is  the  memory 
of  the  American  public? 

Reams  of  copy  were  written 
and  published  about  Ponzi  al¬ 
most  30  vears  ago.  In  1938,  when 
Phillip  Musica.  alias  F.  Donald 
Coster,  was  expo.sed  in  his 
manipulations  of  McKesson  & 
Robbins,  he  was  compared  with 
Ponzi  whose  whole  fabulous  get 
rich  scheme  was  reviewed  in  the 
public  prints.  Last  winter  Ponzi’s 
stor.v  again  was  publicized  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  when 
he  died. 

Still,  how  many  people  today 
can  tell  you  who  Ponzi  was? 

We  conducted  an  unofficial 
poll  among  the  E  &  P  gang — edi¬ 
torial.  advertising  and  business 
office.  “Do  you  know  who  Ponzi 
was?"  we  asked.  With  only  one 
exception  every  one  under  the 
age  of  35  never  heard  of  him. 
Some  over  that  age  didn't  re¬ 
member.  The  only  exception 
under  35  was  a  person  who  re¬ 
membered  reading  a  story  about 
him  last  winter. 

And  yet  some  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  have  a  proclivity  for  refer¬ 
ring  to  present  day  swindlers, 
when  their  operations  approach 
the  magnitude  of  the  Boston 
operator,  as  “a  modern  Ponzi.” 
We  don't  claim  that  the  E  &  P 
staff  is  any  smarter  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  and  we  doubt  that  it 
is  any  dumber,  so  the  results  of 
our  poll  would  indicate  that  al¬ 
most  50  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic — newspaper  readers — n  ever 
heard  of  Ponzi. 

It  is  true  that  many  Americans 
still  live  who  read  about  Ponzi 
and  perhaps  were  fleeced  by 
him.  But  the  younger  genera¬ 
tions  are  more  apt  to  remember 
A1  Capone  and  John  Dillinger — 
products  of  a  different  era. 

Of  course,  Capone  and  Dillin¬ 
ger  can't  be  compared  to  Ponzi. 
Besides,  there  is  something  mys¬ 
tical  and  fascinating  about  the 
name  “Ponzi.” 

In  spite  of  that  we  should 
think  modern  writers  would 
think  twice  before  dragging 
Ponzi  in  to  a  story  by  the  heels, 
as  has  been  done  several  times 
recently  to  “dress  up”  a  story, 
without  explaining  who  the 
heck  he  was.  In  one  story, 
Philip  Musica  was  referred  to  as 
“the  drug  Ponzi”  and  some 
youngsters  we  talked  to  thought 
Ponzi  and  Musica  were  one  and 
the  same. 

*  *  • 

Ov  June  18  we  commented  on 
the  Bureau  of  Census  and  sub- 
-sequently  newspaper  writers’, 
over-emphasis  of  the  rise  in  un¬ 
employment  and  the  de-empha¬ 
sis  of  the  rise  in  total  employ- 
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ment.  We  observed  that  under 
no  interpretation  of  the  statis¬ 
tics  could  it  be  said  the  country 
is  going  to  the  dogs,  that  such 
emphasis  tends  “to  scare  the 
American  people  without  rea¬ 
son,”  and  that  it  “can  only  pro¬ 
duce  a  bad  case  of  economic 
jitters. 

Fortunately,  some  columnists 
have  tried  to  stop  the  reverse 
English  that  has  been  put  on  the 
statistics.  A  few  have  pointed 
out  that  business  conditions  in 
general  aren’t  as  bad  as  some 
people  would  have  us  believe. 
However,  and  unfortunately,  in 
the  face  of  the  propaganda  that 
has  already  been  spread  around 
by  the  publicists  and  writers 
with  the  crying  towels,  these 
few  columnists  are  put  in  the 
position  of  the  martini  drinker 
w'ho  tries  to  convince  his  host 
he  is  okay  by  saying: 

“I’ve  had  ti  many  martoonis 
but  I’m  not  as  thunk  as  some 
drinkle  peep  I  am.” 

One  of  the  few  who  have 
tried  to  stop  the  spreading  wave 
of  pessimism  is  Sylvia  Porter  of 
the  New  York  Post-Home  News 
who  wrote  this  week:  “Let’s 
nail  one  to  the  mat  right  now: 
1949  is  not  like  1929:  it’s  not 
showing  the  slightest  signs  of 
turning  into  a  1929;  and  under 
conceivable  or  foreseeable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  it  doesn't  seem  pos¬ 
sible  it  could  turn  into  a  1929.” 

Among  other  statistics  she 
discussed  the  unemployment 
figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Census 
and  said :  “But  any  one  who  says 
this  is.  or  shows  signs  of,  turn¬ 
ing  into  another  1929  just  hasn’t 
read  history  or  weighed  the 
facts.” 

She  also  wrote:  “As  we  move 
toward  the  bottom  and  end  of 
this  business  decline,  the  cycle 
will  become  obvious  to  all  and 
it’ll  be  splashed  across  the 
world’s  front  pages.  Then,  un¬ 
less  the  contrasts  are  clearly  un¬ 
derstood,  the  great  danger  will 
be  that  we’ll  get  scared  and  our 
fears  alone  could  deepen  and 
prolong  the  slump.” 

That’s  straightforward  talk. 
■We  nee<l  more  of  it.  Newspaper 
writers  by  factual  analysis  of 
economic  conditions  can  do  a  lot 
to  restore  optimism  and  confi¬ 
dence  to  areas  where  there  is 
now  predominantly  pessimism. 
Fear  is  destructive.  We  might 
draw  a  lesson  from  FDR’s  words 
uttered  more  than  15  years  ago: 
“The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear 
is  fear  itself.” 

•  •  • 

Herman  Roe,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Northfield  (Minn.l  News, 
has  discovered  a  new  way  to 
shorten  the  life  of  an  author 
with  fair  possibilities  that  your 
own  life  may  be  abruptly  ter¬ 
minated. 

Author  Homer  Croy  went  up 
to  Northfield  to  gather  some  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  recently  published 
book,  “Jesse  James  Was  My 
Neighbor.”  In  the  course  of  his 
research  he  met  Mr.  Roe.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Roe,  Northfield  is 
"the  place  where  the  Jesse 
James  gang  pulled  a  bank  rob- 


E&P  CALENDAR 

July  8-9 — Delmarva  and 
Maryland  Press  Associations, 
joint  meeting.  Ocean  City, 
Md. 

Jiilv  8-10 — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  30th  semi-annual 
meeting.  Breezy  Point  Lodge, 
Pelican  Lake,  near  Brainerd. 
Minn. 

July  13-16 — South  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  summer  conven¬ 
tion.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel, 
Myrtle  Beach.  S.  C. 

July  23— PNPA.  regional 
Dailies  meeting,  Milton  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Milton,  Pa. 

July  26 — PNPA,  regional 
Dailies  meeting.  Northampton 
Country  Club,  Easton,  Pa. 

Julv'  24-27— Theta  Sigma 
Phi  ( women’s  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity)  40th  anniversary  na¬ 
tional  convention.  Baker 
Hotel.  Dallas.  Texas. 


bery  that  is  considered  in  some 
circles  as  something  short  of  suc¬ 
cess.” 

When  the  book  was  unveiled 
Mr.  Croy  sent  a  copy  to  friend 
Roe.  A  fairly  glowing  review 
was  published  in  the  News.  But 
he  printed  25  copies  of  a  faked, 
scathingly  critical  review  and 
sent  them  to  Mr.  Croy  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  real,  complimen¬ 
tary  one.  (There  ought  to  be  a 
moral  in  this  for  practical 
jokers.) 

Mr.  Croy  never  received  either 
one  of  them  at  his  New  York 
home  because  he  was  on  his  way 
to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  That’s  where 
Jesse  James  was  shot.  And  that’s 
about  a  spit  and  a  holler  from 
Mr.  Croy’s  old  home  town — ^he 
was  born  near  Maryville. 

Mr.  Roe  was  also  on  his  way 
to  St.  Joe  to  attend  a  wedding. 
Calling  at  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  office  on  a  courtesy  visit 
he  left  a  copy  of  his  paper.  Two 
hours  later  in  walked  Mr.  Croy. 
He  was  shown  a  copy  of  the 
Northfield  paper  which  con¬ 
tained  the  faked  review  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  News-Press  he 
“turned  14  shades  of  purple,  two 
shades  of  green,  and  finally  a 
cerise.”  Mr.  Roe  had  implied 
that  an  ape  with  a  typewriter 
could  have  written  a  better  book 
and  anybody  who  paid  $3.50  for 
a  copy  was  pounding  his  money 
down  a  literary  rathole. 

Mr.  Croy  mentioned  a  duel, 
among  other  things,  and  then 
the  truth  was  revealed. 

If  Mr.  Croy  and  Mr.  Roe  had 
met  up  in  the  News-Press  office 
there  might  now  be  one  dead 
publisher.  At  that,  the  author’s 
life  span  has  not  been  increased. 
Both  Mr.  Roe  and  the  News- 
Press  enjoyed  writing  about  it 
all.  but  Mr.  Croy  said  his  “nerv¬ 
ous  system  was  in  a  pitiful  con¬ 
dition.” 

■ 

Church  Paper  Named 

Chicago  —  The  Protestant 
World  will  be  the  name  of  the 
new  Protestant  weekly  paper, 
publication  of  which  will  begin 
around  Easter,  1950,  according  to 
decisions  reached  at  a  meeting 
of  the  planning  board  here  on 
June  27.  A  $2,000,000  enabling 
fund  campaign  is  already  under 
way,  with  $650,000  needed  be¬ 
fore  publication  of  the  paper 
can  be  authorized. 

EDITOR  & 


W.  Hemisphere 
Press  to  Meet 
In  Quito  July  11 

Invitations  were  received  this 
week  by  United  States  delegates 
to  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Press 
Congress  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  July 
11-17.  Principal  item  on  the 
agenda  is  “Freedom  of  the  Press 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,”  in¬ 
cluding  a  discussion  of  those 
American  Republics  where  such 
freedom  has  been  threatened  or 
jeopardized.  A  report  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee,  created  at  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Press 
Congress  of  Bogota,  will  set 
forth  suggested  steps  to  make 
press  freedom  effective  through¬ 
out  the  Americas. 

Other  items  on  the  agenda  in¬ 
clude  the  role  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  press  in  contribu¬ 
ting  toward  world  peace;  func¬ 
tions  of  the  press  in  hemisphere 
education,  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  Americas; 
economic  problems  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  publishing  and 
the  rights  and  relationships  of 
intellectual  and  manual  work¬ 
ers;  a  discussion  of  newspaper 
ethics,  competition,  plagiarism, 
and  radio  broadcasting. 

The  organizing  committee  of 
the  Press  Congress  expects  size¬ 
able  delegations  from  19  of  the 
21  republics,  the  exceptions  be¬ 
ing  Argentina  and  Venezuela.  A 
half  dozen  leading  Venezuelan 
editors  last  week  published  a 
statement  saying  it  would  be 
fruitless  for  them  to  attend  the 
Congress  when  freedom  of  the 
press  was  not  effective  locally. 

Sr.  Carlos  Mantilla  Ortega, 
editor  of  El  Comercio  of  Quito, 
is  chairman  of  the  organizing 
committee.  The  vice-chairmen 
are  Dr.  Abel  Romeo  Castillo  of 
El  Telegrafo  and  Dr.  Francisco 
Perez  Castro  of  El  Universo.  The 
Government  of  Ecuador  is  act¬ 
ing  as  host  to  the  visiting  jour¬ 
nalists  and  President  Galo  Plaza 
will  address  the  inaugural  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Congress  and  give  a 
dinner  to  the  delegates  at  his 
hacienda  “San  Luis.”  Hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  (five  days  in 
Quito  and  two  in  Guayaquil)  as 
well  as  transportation  between 
the  cool,  two-mile-high  capital 
and  the  equatorial  seaport,  are 
being  arranged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee. 

Members  of  the  U.  S.  delega¬ 
tion  who  expect  to  attend  are: 
Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky. )  Times,  and 
president,  Inter-American  Press 
Association  of  the  United  States; 
Tom  Kerney,  general  manager, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times;  Floyd 
Miller,  publisher.  Royal  Oak 
( Mich. )  Tribune;  William  P. 
Carney,  Mexico  City  correspon¬ 
dent,  New  York  Times;  George 
DuBois,  Buenos  Aires  correspon¬ 
dent,  Chicago  Tribune;  Antonio 
Cardenas,  Bogota  correspondent. 
Editors’  Press  Service;  Julio 
Garzon,  editor.  La  Prenra,  New 
York;  Farris  A.  Flint,  president. 
Famous  Features  Syndicate;  Eu¬ 
gene  P.  Mirovitch,  vicepresident, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  and 
Hal  Lee,  executive  editor,  Pan 
American  Magazine. 
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Mrs.  Hugueltt  and  twin  daughttrs,  as  painttd  fmm  photographs 


UCnicS  Cire for  the  young  in  heart 

Meet  Mrs.  Norbert  Huguelel  of  8320  South  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  her  attractive  13-year>old  twins, 

Patricia  and  Margaret.  Of  course  Mrs.  Huguelet  is  proud  of  them.  And  she  is  proud,  too,  of  her  new  all-steel  kitchen 
that  lightens  her  housework  and  gives  her  much  more  time  for  her  daughters. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the 
many  conveniences  in  their  home  are 
the  reasons  why  the  Huguelets  have 
more  time  for  picnics  and  play. 
That  is  why  Patricia  and  Margaret 
will  have  more  time  for  good  living 
tomorrow.  That  is  why  and  how 
steel  and  the  American  system  serve 
the  people. 

Steel  works  for  EVERYONE 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Patricia  and  Margaret  are  housewives 
of  tomorrow.  Thev  can  look  forward 
to  pleasant,  happy  homelives  of  their 
own  some  day  —  easier  even  than 
Mother  has  now,  and  ever  so  much 
easier  than  Grandma  had. 

More  practical,  convenient  kitchen 
equipment,  better  refrigerators  and 
ranges,  finer  washing  machines  and 
irons  — these  and  many  other  goods, 


all  made  of  steel,  are  in  use  today 
throughout  the  countr\'.  Continuing 
research  will  assure  more  and  more 
adt  ances  for  tomorrow. 

The  1500  pounds  of  steel  in  Mrs. 
Huguelet’s  compact  kitchen  might 
have  come  from  any  of  two  score  or 
more  steel  companies  among  the  247 
which  compete  to  make  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  steel,  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A 


REMEMBER  THIS  STORY? 

A  few  months  ago,  a  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  amnesia  victim 
wandered  from  his  home  to 
San  Francisco. 

There,  after  a  month-long 
mental  blackout,  he  saw  the 
lighthouse  symbol  on  the 


masthead  of  Scripps-Howard’s 
San  Francisco  News. 

He  went  to  the  News,  told 
his  story  .  .  .  was  aided  in  ob¬ 
taining  hospitalization,  regain¬ 
ing  his  memory,  and  re-estab¬ 
lishing  contact  with  his  family. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  newspapers  often  serve  the 
American  people  in  unusual  ways. 

But  it’s  the  everyday  Scripps-Howard  de¬ 
votion  to  public  enlightenment  that  performs 
the  greatest  service  of  all. 

In  17  cities,  one-ninth  of  America’s  families 
feel  the  friendly,  informative  force  of  this 


great  organization  of  newspapers. 

Thus  America  works  out — through  the 
power  of  Public  Opinion — its  political,  social 
and  personal  problems. 

As  we  say  at  Scripps-Howard  .  .  .  “Give 
Light  .  .  .  and  The  People  Will  Find  Their 
Own  Way.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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